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American Capital Rapid Development Is ‘Shown. .| Prought Persists American Nations ©9st of Operating 


In Argentina Is 


| —_— 

Believed Secure. United States Now Connected With 87 Per Cent of World’s, 

Telephones and Further Extensions Are Under Way, 
Commerce Department Data Reveals 


Department of Commerce 
Does Not Expect Changes 
In Government to Affect 
Investments 


Over Half Billion 


Dollars Involve 


United States Ambassador Tele- | 


phones Reports on Over- 
throw of President Irigoy- 
en’s Government 


i , ; 

Regardless of what changes may 
take place in the government of Ar- 
gentina, no change in the status of 
American investments in that coun- 
try is expected, according to an oral 

_ Statement Sept. 8 on behalf of the 
Division of Finance and Investment, 
Department of Commerce. ‘ 

Argentina is still considered one 
of the best fields for American in- 
vestments in Latin America, it was 
said. 

The following information 
furnished by the Division: 

“The total American investments 
in Argentina are estimated at be- 
tween $775,000,000 and $865,000,000, 
with Government /bonds comprising 

« from $480,000,000 to $500,000,000 of 
the total. Next to the Government 
bonds, the largest field of American 
investment is in communications and 
transportation, in which from $130,- 
000,000 to $160,000,000 of American 
capital has been invested‘ Included 
in this. are ‘the investments in tele- 
phones, telegraph, railroads, includ- 


ing both street railways and sub- spirit of indifference,” only a minority) April, 1924. 


ways, and other public utilities. 
Power plants compose a large part 
of this phase of public utilities in 
Argentina. 

Heavy Investments 


- 


“American interests dominate no rail, Mr,..Ogeen. said, and “today’s terrifying? 


road in Argentina, but many American 
investors have purchased large*amounts 
of the securities of various railroads. 
Subway extension work in Buenos Aires 
is also being rushed to completion. 
“American _ manufacturing is _ inter- 
ested in Argentina to the extent of 
somewhere between $75,00,000 and $90,- 
000,000, while the amount invested in 
that country by Americans in merchan- 
dising amounts to between $50,000,000 


and. $60,000,000, the meat-packing in- | 


dustry being included in these figures. 
“Mining and petroleum interests of the 
United States invested .in Argentina 
amount to approximately $25,000,000 to 
$35,000,000, while approximately $18,- 
000,000 is divided among the miscel- 
laneous industries of the country. Re- 


gardless of what changes may take place | 


in the Government, the status of these 
American investments is expected to re- 
main the same.” 


Resignation Reported 


The resignation of President Hipolito | 


Irigoyen of Argentina and the subse- 
quent resignation of Vice President En- 
rique V. Martinez, who had succeeded him 
for 24 hours, was reported to the De- 
partment of State, Sept. 6 by the Amer- 
ican Ambassador in: Buenos Aires, Rob- 
ert Woods Bliss. 

Ambassador Bliss’ reports were made 
by long distance telephone, and he was 
said to have made three calls during the 
afternoon of Sept. 6 when the Argentige 
government turnover was in progress. 
No cable reports have been received from 
him, it was stated orally for the Depart- 
ment of State on Sept. 8. 

A provisional government headed. by 
Gen, Jose Evaristo Uriburu has been set 
up to replace the Irigoyen regime, Am- 
bassador’ Bliss reported. 

Cabinet Appointed 

The cabinet appointed by General 
Uriburu ineludes Enrique Santa Marina, 
vice. president; Matias Sanchez Sorondo, 
Minister of the Interior; Enrique Perez, 
Minister of Finance; Ernesto Padilla, 
Minister of Public Instruction; Ernesto 
Bosch, Minister of Foreign, Affairs; and 


| By International Telephony, ” ere SNe ea Dependent 


| 


| 

! 

| THE United States now has telephone 

| - communications with approximately 

187 per cent of the ‘telephones of . the 
world, reaching to most European coun- 
tries, Mexico, Canada, Cuba and South 
America, while only as late as 1922 

| American telephone communications were 


cluded ‘about 12,000 names from 38 
| countries. The new 1930 directory pub- 
|lished in July listed 50,000 names. The 
, United States now has direct telephonic 
connections with 29 different countries, 
/and also has radio-telephone service witn 
|four large passenger ships. 


|limited to Canada and Cuba, it was; Great Britain leads the world in inter- 
| stated orally Sept. 8 by the chief of the , national telephone communications, hav- | 
;communications of the Transportation ; ing connections with 37 countries. France| 
| Division, G. Stanley Shoup, Department | i® connected with 36 countries, Germany | 
| of Commerce. 34, Switzerland 35, Sweden 33, while the | 
The following information was made|small country of Latvia has 21. The} 


was | 


available by Mr. Shoup: 

Indications of the rapid growth of in- 
ternational telephony are shown in the 
|large increases in trans-Atlantic tele® 
| phone calls from the United States dur- 


ing the short three years that this serv- | 


ice has exigted. Started first in 1927, 
\trans-Atlantic telephone calls in that 
|} year numbered 2,500; in 1928 they in- 
| creased to 11,800, and in 1929 the total 
was 19,000 calls. | 

The first international telephone 4di- 
,rectory“was published in 1929 and in- 


Organized Respect 
For Law Is Urged in 
Combating of Crime 


‘Attorney General of Indiana 


| Says Good Morals Must Be 
Capitalized to Meet Condi- 
tions Today 


State of Indiana: - 
Peru, Sept. 8. 


Although there is evident a “general 


of the population does not believe in law 
jand order, the Attorney General of the 
State, of Indiana, James M. Ogden, 
stated here Sept. 8 in an address before 
‘the Kiwanis Club of Peru. 


The average American is not. lawless, 


canditions should not cause us to lose 
|faith in our Government.” The “mag- 
nified activity” of the criminal element, 
he declared, is not discouraging and 
|there is nothing strange about corrup- 
|tion in. the administration of govern- 
| ment. 

“Organized decency and respegt for 
law and order must meet and overthrow 
organized criminal assaults,” the Attor- 
ney General asserted. “Capitalization of 
|good morals and good citizenship must 
| meet and overcome the capitalization of 
crime. 

Crime, sin and corruption are existent 
because communities are willing to per- 
mit such conditions either through choice 
or indifference, Mr. Ogden said. . Some- 
times. an.atrocious crime is needed to 
startle the community, he remarked, and 
| sometimes things must become “so cor- 
|rupt ‘and vile as to shock an entire na- 
| tion.” 


ext: 


| justice pure and undefiled. Beginning 
with the grand jury, the drawing of 
+names for it must be above suspicion. 
When certain names are drawn on grand 
juries, the people know that it is not a 
mere coincidence or happen-so. The peo- 
ple are not deceived, they are neither to- 
tally blind nor sound asleep. They- can 
tell when sométhing looks wrong. The 
people are not deceived when there is a 
shady drawing of petit juries. The draw- 
ing. of these juries must inspire confi- 
| dertce that that part of the administra- 
tion of law has been sacredly performed. 





handicapped at the start. If our system 
of grand and petit juries is undermined, 
| what faith can the people have in the 
|remainder of the administration of jus- 
| tice? How can a people have faith in 
|sheriffs and police officers, prosecutors 


witlfthose who are against law and or; 
der? *How can a citizen have confi- 


Horacio Becca Varella, Minister of Agri-,j ence in the administration ‘of justice 


culture. e 
Ambassador Bliss reported that the 
government turnover had “been accom- 
panied by rioting with an undetermined 
j numberof lives lost. 


Navy. Planes Trace 


Course of Hurricane 


Santo Domingo Cable Describes 
Breaking Up of Storm 


The Navy Department on Sept. 8 re- 

ceived a, dispatch’ from Col. Richard M. 
Cutts, United States Marine Corps, in 
command of the First Brigade Marines, 
with: headquatters at Port au Prince, 
Haiti, whieh states that first ‘complete 
air reconnaissance of the area swept by 
the hurricane’ in Santo Domingo was 
made yesterday. 

It showed that the hurricane traveled 
northwest from Santo Domingo in an 
area 25 miles wide and traveled toward 
Santlago. It struck one of the moun- 
tain ranges at its steepest part, wiping 
the face of the mountain Clean, and the 
hurricane ‘went up into; the air, caromed 
from the top of one yange to another, 
cleaning the tops of the mountain ranges, 
but was apparently unable to again de- 
scend, 

The storm then passed over Santiago, 
Moca and Le Vega and on out to sea 
without ;any serious damage except in 
the first 50 miles. 


(Issued-by the Department of the Navy.) 


when there is a single weak link in the 
CC ——————— 
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Review of Frade Condition 


Mr. Ogden’s address follows in full) 


We must keep the fountain-heads of | 


- Above all else justice must got , be | 


and defense attorneys that are in league | 


extensive country of Russia has tele- 
phone connections with only about six 
other countri while China and Japan 
|have no international telephone connec- 
,tions at present. > 


| The proximity of European nations is 
one of the chief reasons for the large 
jnumber of international connections in 
|countries there. However, before those 
|countries could extend international con- 
|néctions, they were confronted in the} 
jearly part of the past decade with the | 
problem of reconditioning their own tele- 
‘phone systems. France, Great Britain 
| and other Eurepean countries have tele- 
phonic connections with . Australia, 
| French-Indio China, Dutch East Indies 
jand Brazil. The United States has none 
|of these connections at present. 


| Although Japan has no international 
communication by telephone with other 
countries as yet, that nation has had 
successful tests in telephonic connections 
with Germany. Surveys are now being 
made on the west coast of the United | 
States, looking to the establishment of 
telephonic service with the Far East. 
The first connection in this move would 
be to Hawaii. The United States has a 
| telephonic connection in prospect with 
| several other South American countries. 
Probably the outstanding aid to the 
|extension of international telephone com- | 
|munication in Europe has been the In- | 
ternational Consultative Committee for 
|Long Distance Telephony, gstablished in 
- In an advisory capacity this 
| committee assisted in clearing up diffi- 
| culties connected with the establishing of 
|international telephoni¢ service, and this 
| field has made fast growth since the or- 
ganization of the committee. 





Two Educational 
Surveys Planned 


Specialists Appointed to 
Study Training of Negro 
And of Defective Child 


Two new: services, under leader- 
ship of specialists, for the investigation 
of — educational problems which 
have herétofore been given consideration 
jonly as aspects of the general educa- 
| tional service, have just been established 
in the Federal Office of Education, it was 
{announced Sept. 8 at the office. 


One of the two divisions will deal with 
the education of children of the mentally 
and emotionally defective ‘type, under 
‘the direction of Elise -H. Martens, spe- 
clalist in the tducation of exceptional 
children, and the othe® with the coordi- 
nation of the various activities: and in- 
terests of the Government in Negro edu- 
cation, under the direction of Dr. Am- 
brose Caliver, former dean of Fisk Uni- 
versity,.and a specialist in Negro edu- 
cation. 5 

Concerning the new division for the 
study of exceptional children, the office 
made public the following information: 

The Federal Office of Education has 
‘established a new service in the field 
of special educational problems. ' It will 
be the aim of this service to assist 
school systems throughout the country 
jin planning for the education of chil- 
dren who are mentally or emotionally 
of exceptional type. It will initiate and 
conduct studies of the educational and 
social needs of mentally deficient or 
backward children, of children with spe- 
cific educational and mental handicaps, 
and of psychopathic or nervously un- 
stable children. It will report the work 
that is being'done in the various centers 
on behalf of such children and will 
cooperate with school officials in the 
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Borrowing of Member Banks 
Falls in Chicago Reserve Area 


s in Seventh District Shows 


General Basiness and . Industrial Conditions 
Continued: at Lower Level 


HICAGO, Ill, Sept. 8.—Borrowings 
by member banks in the Seventh 


C 


Federal Reserve District at the Fed- | 


eral Reserve Bank of Chicago were 
less at mid-August by $3,500,000 than 
on July 9, reflecting decreased reserve 
balances, lessened currency demand, 
and an excess of local Treasury ex- 
penditurés over receipts, according to 
the monthly réview of business condi- 
tions issued by the Chicago Reserve 
Bank. 

General business and industry in the 
the district continued in July at’ a 
dower level than for the same month, 


of 1929, and ‘showed a decline from | 


June of this year, the review states, 
The general summary for the district 
follows in full text: 
General business and industry in 
the sevehth district continued in July 
at a level beloy, the preceding year, 


and in the majority of lines re- 
porting to this bank, a further -down- 
ward movement from June was shown 
by the July data. Seasonal trends 
were only partly responsible for the 
lowered level of automobile production 
from June. Iron and.steel experienced 
a recession, as did building contract 
awards and sales of building materials. 
Furniture orders moved upward in 
the month-to-month comparison, & sea- 
sonal. development. In the compari- 
son. with July, 1929, the~ foregoing 
industries continued to show declines | 
in operations, 

With the exception of groceries and 
drugs, wHolesale lines reporting to this | 
bank fell short of the June level, and | 
| sold a smaller volume than in July a | 

year ego. .-Retail trade, including 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 
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Weather Bureau Says Scat- 
tered Rainfall Fails to 
Break Long Aridity 


| 

HE season’s_ record-breaking | 

drought, with its devastating re- 

sults on agriculture, is still on, not- 

withstanding scattered showers in 

parts of the affected area, according to 
the Weather Bureau Sept. 8. 

Considerably more rain than has 
fallen so far willbe required to break 
the drought, it was stated by the Chief 
of the -Division of, Agricultural 
Meteorology, J.. B. Kincer, and by R. 
H. Weightman, Senior Meteorologist 
of the Bureau. , 

“The drought is still on,”. said Mr. 
Weightman. “There have been some 
showers in Missouri, Iowa, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska and Kansas. Rains are 
indicated tonight for Georgia — and 
Florida and some scatteyed precipita- 
tion elsewhere, There is nothing of 
any consequence developing in the Gulf | 
States” | 

“The. percentage of normal rainfall | 
for August shows some very low fig- 
ures,” said Mr. Kincer, . “and the 
drought is still with us. It has been 


[Continued on Page 2, Colimn 6.] 


Cost of Insurance 


States Is Doubled 


Than Twice as Great in 


: | Per Capita Ex ehse More 
On Trade Growth “rian Twice « 


Prosperity Depends on Gen- 

éral Rehabilitation, “Mr. 

‘Lamont Tells Délegates to 
International Meeting 


1928 as 1917 


PENSES of operation of the 48 
State Governments increased in 
1928 to more than twice the 1917 cost, 
the Department. of. Commerce stated 
Sept. 8, yet no State paid more for 
operation, maintenance, and interest 
than the total revenue receipts. 

Total revenue receipts for the 48 
States were in excess of the total out- 


| E* 


i\Cooperation Urged 





lays, ‘including those for permanent 
improvements, the Department says, 
and 24 States individually. not only 
balanced their budgets but also had a 
surplus after meeting all governmental 
cost. payments. 


On Farm Problem 
| 


President of the 


| 


\Mr. Hyde Says Principal Task 
' Now Is to Assist Farmers | 
In Achievement of Eco-) 
nomic Independence | 


| 
“Real mutuality of interest” exists be- 


tween the United States and the coun-\ 
| tries of Central and South America,” de- 
|clared the Secretary of Commerce, Rob- 


ert P. Lamont, in an address on Sept. 8 | 
before fhe Inter-American Conference on’| 
Agriculture, Forestry’ and Animal In-! 
dustry meeting in Washington. | 


“Americans realize,” he said, “that the 





To Public Declared | 
Not to Have Risen 

og atrgieet: CAPE af 
President of National Cons 
vention Tells Delegates 


Average Rates in Some 
Lines Reveal Declines 


| 
| 

Hartford, Conn., Sept. 8.—The cost of | 
insurance to the public, considered from | 
a country-wide standpoint, has not risen 
during the last year, it was stated by 
the Insurance Commissioner of Connect- 
ieut, Coli Howard P. Dunham, in his 
opening address as President of the 6ist | 
annual meeting of the National Conven- 


tion of Insurance Commissioners Sept. 8. | h : r 
» he comtinned, a review of the /of that act is the riew) flexible clause 


In 


yill show that they. actually have de- 
élined in the face of increased expense | 
of doing business. | 


Lower Property Values | former ‘Tariff Act.” 


Insurable property values ate less to- | 
day than they were a year ago, ‘Col. 
DB am said, and the insurance business, | 
in:tommon with nearly all other classes | 
of business, must adapt itself to the ex- | 
isting economic condition. 

The annual convention was begun with | 
representatives of the insurance depart- | 
ments of nearly 40 States and executives 
of a number of insurance companies in | 
attendance. 

In his address Col: Dunham said the 
past year had been the most important 
epoch in a great many years in better- 
ing conditions in the field and home offices 
of insurance companies. 

The business record of insurance com- 
panies showed there had been wobbling | 


[Continued on Page &, Column 1.] | 


Duty of Realty Agent 


|nent cooperation between American Re-| 
In. Land Sale Tested | pubic -in scientific agricultural re-| 
search. 
|try must expect competition and greater 


Obligation to Reveal Race of 
Neighbors at Issue 


State of Illinois: 

Springfield, Sept. 8. 
The Supreme Court'of Illinois, in a 
case on appeal filed Sept. 6 with the 
court, has been petitioned to determine 
what duty, if any, devolves upon a person 
selling real estate to inform prospective 
purchasers of the race and nationality 

of other persons in the neighborhood. 
The case was brought to the Supreme 
Court from the Circuit Court of Winne- 
bago County by John C. Johnson and 
wite, of Rockford. They were unsuccess- 
ful in the lower court in an effort to 
set aside a contract with John Wallden 


and wife, of the same city, involving an) 


interchange of. property. 

The Johnsons asked that the contract 
be nullified on the ground that the 
Walldens did not inform them that a 
colored family ,lived next door to the 
home which they agreed to buy. At- 
torneys for the appellants contend that 
under ordinary circumstances, the Wall- 
den property would be worth $10,000, 
but that because of the circumstances 
found to exist it is worth less than half 
that amount. 

In refusing to cancel the contract or 
issue an injunction, the lower court held 
that there was no obligation on the 
part of the defendants. to advise plain- 
tiffs concerning the race or nationality 
of neighbors. 


SS — 


Miniature Golf Zones 
Established by Vancouver 


Miniature golf courses will not be 
allowed in the residential districts of 
Vancouver, Canada, according to a 
recommendation approved by the City 
Council, the Department of Commerce 
is informed in ‘a report from Trade Com- 
missioner FE, G. Babbit at Vancouver. 

A. motion which stands on the minutes 
permitting such ¢coUrses to operate by 
permission of the Council and under cer- 


tain restrictions in areas set aside for| 


dwellingg was rescinded by unanimous 
vote of the aldermen. 

The Legal Department has been in- 
structed to prepare by-law! amendments 
which will make it possible to bar “Pee 
hehe golf from all ‘but commeycial dis- 

cts, 


. (Issued by Department of. Commerce.) i 


’ 


> 


| impo’ 


f.instranee | 


| ture, Arthur M, Hyde. 


future prosperity of our own country 
will depend in large measure upon the, 
economit rehabilitation of the world and 
particularly of those countries which 
geographic and economic considerations 
have placed in a peculiarly advantage- 
ous. position for commerce with this 
country.” 
Interests Similar 


There is no major divergence of in-| 
terest betwéen the United States and 
other countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, the Secretary of Commerce 
stated, and this eountry offers fair and 
equitable treatment in the interchange 
of goods, he said. Mr. Lamont pointed 
out that in 1929 about 70 per cent of the 


¢ 


of duty and only a small percentage of 
these, goods are now dutiable under the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act. 

“Whatever your reaction to the recent 
Tariff Act, I would like to point out here | 
that one of the: most-important features | 


|which.is -designed.. to..be an effective: 
|rémedy for any inequalitiés,”. the Secre- 
tary declared. “The present clause is 
far more effectivegthan that in the} 


Pointing out that the bulk of Ameri- 
can imports are food and raw materials, 
Mr. Lamont Said that in trade with Latin 
America more than 27 per cent of the} 


‘Nay 


rts from Latin America egtered free |. 


The per capita @pst of operation in 
1928 was $10.17,' while in 1917 it was 
$4.19, the Statistics show. The larg- 
est item under general departments 
was for education, which was given 
40 per. dent of the payments for oper- 
ation and maintenance. 

The net indebtedness continued to 
increase, the Department asserts, but 
27 States effected a decrease in their 
debts. The per capita debt in 1928 
was $13.39. Bonds in 1928 were 
largély for highways, it is said. 

(The full text of the Department of 
Commerce’s announcement ‘appears on 
page 3 of this issue.) 


vy Makes Planes 


And Destroyers Ready 


For Hurricane Relief 


|Craft Detailed at Request of | 


Red Cross to Carry Medi- 


cal Supplies to Stricken! 


Santo Domingo 
' U.S. destroyers and three trimotored 
planes are in readiness to carry re- 
lief “medical _ Supplies. supplied by the 
Army and Navy to Santo Domingo, ac- 


cording to an announcement by the Navy | 


Departm Sept. 8. The 
were maé request.of the Americ 

Red Cross which announced that medical 
supplies from. countries adjacent to the 
Dominiean Republic had been exhausted. 
If necessary, the announcement stated, 
every battleship, cruiser, destroyer and 
airplane along the coast is ready to give 


reparations 


f assistance, 


The announcement .of the Navy De- 
partment. follows in full text: 





imports are erude materials, 52 per cent 
consist of tropical foodstuffs, and 18 per | 
cent are semi-manufactufes. 

(Mr. Lamont’s address will be pub- 
lished in full text in the issue of Sept. 
10.) 


Cooperation Urged . 
International cooperation in attacking | 
the problem of surplus farm crops was | 


advocated by the Secretary of Agrienl- | 


| 

Delegates representing 20 countries of 
Latin America, in addition to the United | 
States, were gathered in the Hall of the | 
Americas, in the building of the Pan| 
American Union, for the event. 





The con- | 

| ference is to continue until Sept. 20. 
Mr. Hyde said that a gratifying re- 

;Sult..of the conference would be perma-| 


He said that while each coun- | 


efficiency from other parts of the world, | 
there is no virtue in encouraging a .dis- | 
astrous type ‘of competition. 

“We have now more reason to help 
the farmer achieve a successful economic 


result than we have to help him increase | 


| Saetinee his crop yields,” said Secretary 
Hyde. 
| riculture emphasizes tke fact we cannot 
| think exclusively of our own’ country in 
overcoming the depression. He 
gested that any light the conference can 
throw on the problem‘ of reducing pro- 
duction costs, while regulating the vol- 
ume and adjusting the total output to 
market needs, will be “valuable. The 
whole problem, he said, leads inevitably 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


The world-wide depression in ag-| 


sug- | 


At the request of the Ametican Red 
Cross, the Navy Department ay de- 


¢tailed three trimotored Ford planes and 
\the destroyer “Gilmer” to, carry relief 


medical supplies to Santo Domingo. The 
planes will leave.from the naval air sta- 
tion at Anacostia probably this after- 
noon. The “Gilmer” is at the New York 
Navy Yard, ready to move at a moment’s 
notice, as soon as it is determined at 
Santo Domingo if medical supplies ad- 
ditidnal to those carried by the planes 
are needed. 

The capacity of each of the three 
planes is estimated at 1,500 pounds for 
the flight to Santo Domingo. The “Gil- 
mer” will be able t@® carry approxi- 


}mately 5,600 pounds of medical supplies. 


One plane will go to Norfolk, Va., di- 
rect, to obtain supplies:from the Navy 
Medical Department at that point; one 
| plane will wait in Washington until sup- 
plies to be furnished by the Army Med- 


jical Corps are available; the third plane 


will go to Philadelphia to obtain sup- 
|plies from the Navy Medical Depart- 
|ment there. All three planes will as 
jsemble at Norfglk and there pick up any 
|additional supplies, as well as dis€ribut- 
|ing their cargoes equally between the 
ithree planes, 

The “Gilmer” 


was designated 





| 


| 
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GA PUR Government is a stake of 


such mestimable value as to 


demand our constant and watchful 
vigilance for its preservation. 
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—ZJames Buchanan, 
United States, 
1857—1861. 
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Progress of Man 
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Based on Valor, 


President Says. 


tion of Human Race 


Airmen Presented. 


With Antarctic Flag 


Foreign Aeronaut, at State De- 


\French Aviators Informed 
At White House Welcome | 
That Flight Is. Glorifiea- | 


‘@ 


partment, Says Receptions — 


Require More Sense of Bal« | 


ance Than Ocean Flight 


In- welcoming Maj.’ Dieudonne 
Coste an 
the United States, President Hoover 
on Sept. 8 at the White House de- 


clared ‘that their Paris-New York 


| flight, and other successes as well as 


sacrifices in aviation, demonstrate 


Lt. Maurice Bellonte to — 


i“the high courage of mankind” and — 


that “there are no limits to what that 


courage can accomplish.” 


After formally receiving the two 


French aviators in his office, Mrs 
Hoover made a short welcoming ad- 
dress in the White House rose gar- 
den, which was broadcast on a 
nation-wide radio hook-up and sent 


to France and England on short © 


waves for rebroadcasting. 
Coste replied briefly to the 
dent’s remarks. 

_ In the group attending - 
ing ceremoniesywere the Vice President, — 
Charles “Curtis; the Secretary of Labor, 

James J. Davis; Gen. John 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, who made 

first New York-to-Paris flight; Admiral — 
Richard E. Byrd, who recently flew over 

the South Pole; 
backer; Jules Henry, Charge d’Affaires 


Maj. » 


e broadcast- 


u 


z 


4 


. Pershing; — 


Capt. Eddie Ricken- | 


of the French Embassy, and the Presi- 


dent’s military and naval aids. 
South Pole Flag Presented 
President Hoover also presented to 


Maj. Coste, for,. transmission : 
President: oft) Frances ‘the’ French 
coler carried by Admirfal Byrd . 


flight over the South Pole. 


At a formal dinnér given on the 


evening of Sept. 8 by a Washington civie © 


organization, the welcoming address to 
the aviators was given by’ Vice 
dent Curtis. (The address of th 


¢ View : 


% 


President, in full text, will be found om | 


page 
in honor of the fliers followed the re- 
ception at the executive offices. (A list. 
of those invited was printed, in The 
United States Daily of Sept. 8.) > 

As soon as President Hoover had om 
cluded his address of welcome, a Frene! 
translation was read into the microphone 
by Pierre Boal, of the State Department, 
for the benefit of listeners in France. 

Before making the call at the Whi 
House, Maj. Coste and Lt. 
made a number of official visits to cabinet 
officials. Earlier in the day Maj. Coste 
laid a wreath on the Tomb of the Un-— 
known Soldier at Arlington. 

The White House statement of Pres- 
ident Hoover’s welcoming address fol- 
lows in full text: i 

“It gives me great pleasure to wel- 
come you here today. 
recalls the 30 hours and more of in- 
tense emotion that gripped us all while 


2. ; tag 
State luncheon at the White House © 


4 


Bellonte- 


Every American ~ 


our own Col. Lindbergh was eae oe i 
i ; 


way to Paris, and the sense of re = 
joy that swept over the Nation when’ 
word came back that he had safely 
landed. 
redoubled when we heard of the mag- 
nificent reception given to him by ti 


Our pride and happiness were — 


government and*people of France. Our ~ 


this | hearts went out in fraternal warmth to 


|morning by Rear Admiral W. R. Sexton, | those who had so royally welcomed our 
| United States Navy, Commander, De-/| national hero. 


| Stroyer Squadrons, Scouting Fleet, to 
transport emergency medical relief sup- 
| plies im case any additional supplies are 
| requested by the Red Cross. The “Gil- 
; mer,” which has just completed an over- 
|haul at “the navy yard, New York, is 
commanded by Comdr. M. Collins, United 


, 
4 


[Continued on Page 3. Column 4.] 


Change in Site of Model City . 
At Boulder Dam Is Announced 


Department of Interior Kinds More Favorable Tempera- 


ture Six Miles'From Site of Dam; Plans for 


¥ 


Housing Army of Workmen 


THE town for the base of operations 

at Boulder Dam and for residence 
of workmen will be located six miles 
from the ‘dam site at the terminus of 
the railroad from Las Vegas, Nev., the 
Department of the Interior announced 
Sept. 8. A more favorable. tempera- 
ture there resulted in the decision to 
locate. the town at this point rather 
oe at a place three miles nearer the 
jam. 


Maximum temperatures at the lower 
site, which is in a sort of depression, 
were 115 on July 3, 6 and 18, it was 
explained orally ‘at the Department. 
On the same days at the upper site, 
thermometer readings ‘were 107, 108 
and 108. At other times the difference 
in maximum temperatures amounted 
to 13 degrees. . The town has not yet 
been named, it was stated. 

The Department’s annduncement 
follows in, full text: 

Dr, Elwood Mead, Commissioner. of 
Reclamation, announces today that the 
plans have been changed as to the le- 


‘ 
/ ‘ 


cation of the town which is to be the 
basis of operation and place of. resi- 
dence for workmen ‘tring the con- 
struction of Boulder Dam. 

{The original intention was to Yocate 
this town three miles from the dam 
site and a similar distance up a 
V-shaped valley from the Colorado 
River. The elevation of the town, had 
it been so placed, would have been 800 
‘feet above the river, and down in a 
draw somewhat hemmed in by adja- 
cent hills. 

Careful examinations have been 
made by engineers and development 
experts headed by S. R. De Boer, con- 
sulting. engineer ‘on town planning. 
Records of temperatures during Sum- 
mer weather were kept at the pro- 
posed dam site, as were corresponding 
records for another site three miles 
further back atthe top of the ridge 
and at an elevation of 1,400 feet. It 
was found phat temperatures at the 


| 
| 
| 


| {Continued on Page 3, Column 3] 





| full text: 


Welcome is, Universal 


“Today, therefore, every American — 
knows exactly what pride and happiness 
possesses every French heart, at. the 
knowledge that these two gallant sons 
of France stand safely on our soil. We 
wish the people of France to know that 
our welcome of their two heroes is warnt 
and spontaneous and universal. We res, 
joice that this brilliant feat has been at+ 


complished. We are delighted to honor, | 


[Continued on Page 2, Column’ §.] > 
Pecan Growers Seek. 
Weevil-eating Birds 


Bird Houses and Fountains 
Employed by Orchardists 


Coaxing weevil-eating’ birds, to: 


\their homes te pecan groves to aid im 
Pattacking orchard pests is a new pi 
| just made public through the Departme 


of Agriculture, ‘ s 
The Department’s statement follows, 
Something new in the program for 7 

ducing weevil damage in the pecan grove” 

is providing nest boxes foy birds, . 

W. L.-McAtee, of the Bureau of 10- 

logical Survey. abaya 

| Mr, McAtee points out that it is 7 

sible to induce weevil-eating birds to 
habit the.pecan grove. The only “ cles 
talk” necessary to Mterest the tuf 

titmouse, the crested flycatcher, the p 

|ple martin, and the bluebird in mov 

to the new community is to provide 

|attractive homes, rent-free. a 

Community bird baths and drh 
| tountains are other features that 

be added to induce the, birds to t 


nae 
i‘ 





{al 


permanent quarters in the grove, 
pression of sae na ener ‘ 
also make the grove a more. acce’ 
pipee in which to. ten, bey Me eS 


’ 


aet 


een 


at 
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Gitecdt Caopetation Urged 
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r. Hyde ‘Tells Inter-American Conference 
Question Is to Assist Farmers to | 
Achieve Economic Success 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


larger ‘unit yields and lower costs of 
farm production, while at the same time 
pointing the way to agriculture on a 
business parity with other enterprises. 
“Tt can increase the ary 
over’ plant growth and aninfal 
tion, and thus lessen the 
ards of farming. This 






produc- 
evitable haz-: 
conference, 





oe : 
to consideration of some -basis for inter- 
me <—e cooperation. oak aa. 
i” legates were welcomed, also, 1n 
_ behalf eect Department of State, by 
“the Acting Secretary of State, Joseph 
" P. Cotton, who said the assembly illus- 
trated “the extent which the pros- 

rity of each i dependent upon the| 

rosperity of all. ; : 

The Here addresses were broadcast} Versay of the first international gath- 
through WRC and liated stations of |ering of Aepresentatives of American | 
the National Broadcasting Company. States, will, I hope, set up new goals for } 
- international cooperation? A very grat-| 
* Secretary Cotton Pledges ifying result of it would Mes program 
© ’ ;, .|of permanent cooperation between the} 
f Government's Coop eraren American republics in the field of scien- | 

The address by Acting Secretary Cot-|ifie research as applied to agriculture. | 
ton follows in full text: . a3 There could not be a stronger founda- | 
. “I deem it a very real privilege to) tion for international cooperation in this 
welcome you on behalf of the Govern-|hemisphere. / | 
ment of the United States. You have; “On many of the needs of agriculture, , 
-come to Washington.entrusted with the) we can readily agree. We need the bene- | 
im nt mission of fostering inter-/ fits of scientific research and of exact | 
American cooperation in one of the out- |'knowledge. Agriculture must have the | 
»standing fields of national endeavor; | results of experimentation in the selec- 
namely, the promotion of agriculture,|tion of plant varieties and animal blood | 
.forestry and animal industry. _ | Strains. It must be shown how to con- | 

“In a very real sense, the assembling | trol insect pests and plant diseases. The : 
of this Conference represents one of the value of our forested lands must be| 
highest expressions of constructive Pan | continuously stressed, 

American effort. It is highly significant; “National economy in the present, and | 
*that the accredited representatives and | the preservation of the e in the fu-| 
‘experts of the republics of America are|ture, demand that the ‘fertility of the | 
-gathered here this morning for the sole|soil must be maintained. Biological facts | 
purpose of taking counsel with one an-/ must be translated from the language of | 
-other as to the best method of solving| science ‘into. the everyday methods of | 
some of their most urgent problems.| the far.ner, Low cost producijon is not | 
+*That.is modern-and open diplomacy. only one of the demands of the consum- | 

“The topics included in your agenda|ing population—it is also a necessity | 
mre basic to the prosperity of all the na- rust upon the farmer by the hard | 
tions here’ represented: and their solu-|facts of ruthless competition. | 
tion calls for the application of the best | “Delegate to this conference are} 
“scientific principles and the results. of chiefly experts in some phase of agri-| 
the most advanced research. It is—pe-| culture or ‘forestry. 

-¢euliarly appropriate that this Conference 

_should meet at a time when agriculture | deal practically, with your problems. | 
is passing through a serious crisis in| You have found solutions to many of the 
-every country of the American Continent ! biological problems of agriculture. You | 
‘for it is at this time that the problems, Will find the answers /to many others. | 
confronting our respective countries be- | All of this is valuable and upon it all 
-come most urgent. | I congratulate you. 

“This assembly illustrates another im-| Cipijlizati | 
portant principle in the life-of the Amer- | Civilization Has Not 
leas; namely, the extent to which the Solved Farm Problems 
prosperity of each is dependent upon the | 


to. gain in placing at the disposal of one| its m leas se 
another the results of the best thought industry profitable. Fae trea it. Nearly; 
and experience and it js to this end that | every nation on earth has its fares prob- ! 
your deliberations are to be directed. I|lem. Throughout the world agriculture | 
can assure you that this Goverment will) is a depressed industry 
follow with the deepest interest the work| “We must face the fact that increasing | 
of the Conference. Permit me to wish efficiency 
you the fullest measure of success and/ and does not now mean, a pro 
-at the same time to congratulate you on! increase in income for the fari 


: : ite | 
the servict that you are rendering to the ee 


A eee the contrary. The farmer has respondetl | 
mericas. to the cry for incr@ased efficiency. He| 


‘Conference Is Unique, ;has industrialized and mechanized ‘his | 


| calling, He has applied’ the discoveries 
Says Secretary Hyde |of science and invention. He has in-| 





Tige address by Secretary Hyde follows creased production and decreased unit) 
fn full text: ,cost. But paradoxically, he has found | 
“It is my happy privilege to ex- | neither profit nor prosperity in the | 


tend to you, as the representatives of | Process. He has made two blades of | 
21 American Republics, the greetings and | 8™@58 grow where one grew before, and | 
the welcome of the Government and of| he finds not only that the second blade 
the people of the United States. We) ‘Cm not be sold at a profit, but that it 
confidently expect great and enduring | °ften depresses the ‘price of the first 
benefits from the sessions and the dis- , 
cussions of the Inter-American Confer-|?#S become paivfully obvious that a 
ence on Agriculture, Forestry_gnd Animal | P'°Stam of increasing efficiency is not 
Industry, and we venture to hope that|!" itself, the answer to the’ farmers’) 
you will find your sojoufn in Washing- | Problem . ; 
ton a pleasant one, and that here old| herp was a time when the prob-| 
~ friendships may be renewed and new ones | lems of'the farm were primarily, jf not! 
formed. | exclusively, the problems,of production | 
“International conferences are not new| /hat time has passed. In the field of 
esamens. They have been held production, science and invention have | 
hroughout the centuries. They ‘have | done their work well. The économic prob- 
dealt with many subjects, mostly polit- | lems of the farm are now as important 
ical and commercial. Rarely have they|#"4 as perplexing as the biological | 
dealt, except incidentally, with agricul-| problems. 
ture. | 
“In this respect, this conference js | Should scrap its’machinery and abondon | 


uifique. Any conference is a recogni- its scientific methods. It does mean that}; 
tion, tacitly at least, of common interest. | #8ticultural science is not restricted to 
It is also a recognition of the fact that | the field of production alone—to the mere 
such: interest overrurs national boun- business of producing two blades of grass 
daries and must be dealt with in broader| Where one grew before. It does mean 
terms than- any one nation can apply. | that agricult ral science should extend 
The fact that this conference, half "a | also into the field of economics. We have} 
world wide in its representation, is to|©W more reason to help the farmer | 
deal exclusively with the problems of | #chieve a successful economic result than | 
Sericulture is significant. | we have to help him increase further his | 
“Many important topics will come be-| TOP Yields. | 
fore you during this conference. You} We cpald not meet at a more appro-| 
will discuss forestry, animal industry, | Priate time. The world-wide depression 
plant industry, the development and con- |'™ agriculture emphasizes the fact that 
servation of national resources, prob-y° C@nnot think exclusively of our own 
lems of soil and climate, and problems |C°U"try in overcoming the dépression. 
of insect and pest control. You will pool | Although we are, by virture of the in-| 
your knowledge of these subjects, Ex-|¢Vit#bl> facts of international life, com- 
perience has taught us all that it is ad- | Petitors, we jare also, and first of all 
vantageous to have scientific knowledge|{"iends—we seek a higher degree of 
as widely applied in as many countries | PFosperity for our farmers. Yet, in a 
as possible. This truth is not overruled | Period of falling prices and profound | 
by the hard fact of commercial competi- |C®0nomic Misturbance, agriculture finds | 
tton. In agriculture the progress of |'tS, Productive powers enhanced by a| 
science in one country, as in such mat-| technical revolution. | 
ters, for example, as pest control, is a “The results are the twin evils of pver- 
direct and obvious benefit to the whole | Production and low prices. One of our 
world. Agricultural knowledge cannot |™ost important problems is how to re- 
be successfully monopolized. |duce the costs of production while at; 
“Science knows no boundary linés, I | the same time regulating its volume and 
hope for the happiest possible inter-| adjusting the total output to the needs 
change of thought and knowledge, in an|of the markets. The problem leads: us 
Seerrenere stimsieted by tautust commie | Mnaeatiotety and inevitably to consider | 
oo dry = e 1 wena se — Sis for international cooperation. | 
N it, ns 4 ee state|Any light which this conference ecan| 

of science. Your deliberations will have|throw on the problem will be valuable. | 
important practical consequences both in 7 . . | 
the United States and.in your own coun- | No Economie Virtue 
tries. They will bring us nearer to the In Crop Sur pluses 
“We live in a world whose agricul- 


solution of many important problems, 
New Goals Expected in tural resources. and agricultural teghnic 
will probably contihue to keep well 


International Cooperation ahead.of the effective demand for food 


“Cooperation is traditional in» North |and fibre. Each country must expect 
and South America. It was imperative competition and greater efficien€y from 
when your fathers and ours had to fight |other parts of the work. Yet there is 
savage tribes and, wild animals; to sub-|no virtue in producing disastrous sur- 





due the wilderness; and to build a civili- | pluses that mean deficits instead of | 
zation. The competitive commercial | profits for: our farmers. There is no| 
spirit never entirely destroys ‘the under- | virtue in encouraging a disastrous | 


lying spirit of cooperation. When we 

contemplate this union of American re- 
_ publics and consider the points of con- 

tact in their history and interests, as 

well as their common problems, we are 
impressed with the great possibilitiés 
| @pen to them for fruitful cooperation, 
_ Rot only particularly in scientific re- 
") search but in other fields. ‘ 

“We may logically expect from science 
in these countries a degree of coopera- 
tive enterprise and initiative suited to 
their pioneer traditions. Certainly the | 
seeoreunity ‘to dchieve great Foaolts is 


| rather than a h@althful type of competi- 
ition. There $s, nothing economically 
|sound or socially desirable in the. pro- 
duction of crop surpluses so great as to 
sell at less than it cost to produce them. 
Agriculture should be a.business and a 
means of living as well as a producing 
machine, Its primary function is to feed 
the world, but it is entitled to as high |: 
> eandnet of living as the world it 

eeds. 





) duction and of controlling the volume z 

re. There is no lack of natural re-| the marketing of sgvienitaral sceunele 

Sources. Social forms do not keep our | jties is cooperative organization 
| Fesources and ‘our energies separated. | organization in one countr t 
In = nemisabere 3 may hope to | ¢ie 
" ve a standard of living never be- | “ts i : : 
Riiteed ver ac wide es roe | products in the world market. The si 
| at the same time to establish our agri- 
_ guiture on secure foundations. 


., “What beef accomplished already 
t firm ¢ for high expectations. 
can continue to make possible 


4 Y 


y is not suffi- | 


the surplus’ preblem by,the same means | 
everywhere. If it is soukd for the farm-| 
ers of one country to ‘regulate their 
output with an eye to market prospects, 
it is equally sound for the farmers of 








\ 






“An Effort to Solve FarmProblem| 









control 


which marks the one-hundredth anni-{ 


| gess, 


Th G “| will not « 
e most logical remedy yet pro-| cording to an oral statement on Sept. 8) ploye. 
posed for the purpose of planning pro- by the engineering division of the Fed-' ever, by passengers because they do >| ee 


ie / 


ggravates Surveys Planned | Drought Victims Fail to Benefit. 


Gale A 


Dominican Slump 





| Economic Depression Expgct- 
ed to Be Extended by 


Disaster , 
_—_C 


THE economic depression which has 
existed from the first of the current 
year in the Dominican oo will be 
considerably aggravated by the hurri- 
cané which has j@st visited that region, 
it was stated orally Sept. 8 on befalf 
of the Benne Divikion, Pe 
partment of Commerce, ink ied 
» Owing to the low price of commodi- 
ties, chiefly sugar and caCao, business 
in the republic has been severely de- 
‘pressed during the last nine months, it 
wad explained, with credit conditions 
diffidult and unemployment ingreasing. 
Indications of the economic. stri 
and depressed purchasing power of the 


Dominican people\are evidenced by the + 


decline in United States exports to the 
‘republic during the first six\months of 
1930 of approximately #40 per eent in 
value, it was stated. The* United 
States normally supplies the Domini- 
can Republic with 65 per cent of its 
imports. t 7 ; . 

Consequently, coming at: the time of 
this economic.depression, ‘the ree of . 
the West Indian island are hit doubly 
hard, according to the Latin>American, 
Division. 





other countries to do so.’ If it-is useful 
for the farmers o' 
for marketing purposes, the same prin- 
ciple may be profitably acted on ‘by the 
farmers of the Western Hemisphere. 
“The unifying principle here is not 
mechanism, but ideas. fn this country 
we urge a system of production \&djust- 
ments: and of marketing arrangements 
that promise benefit to agriculture. We 
plan no monopolistic or narrow applica- 
tion, of it, but rdther its widest possi- 
ble diffusion. It will benefit, rather than 
hurt, the farmers of the United States 
if the farmers of other countries. adopt 
similar means to adjust output to mar- 
ket requirements, and to regulate the 
flow of goods to obviate local gluts and 


As scientists you| shortages. The farmers of other nations | 
are accustomed to face directly, and, to/ will benefit from our program in exact | 


proportion as it is successful. 

“No greater service can be rendered 
to civilization and to humanity than to 
contribute to the advancement of agri- 
cultural well-being. A happy and 


a 
wholesome civilization cannot be main 


In- 


tained if its base is a dechdent agricul- | 


ture. 


An industrial civilization cannot 
continue to exi 


upon a narrow and un- 


: . “Civilization, however, has not yet. stable agricultural foundation. For these ; office made public th® following informa- 
prosperity of all. We have everything | found the means of making its vreatest,| reasons, your deliberations are not only | tion: 
most vital! of mutual interest, and of great moment | 


to your respective co 
world. ' 
“The importance of, the industry you 
serve flings to each of 
formulate a sound a 


untriés, but to the 


_econstructive pro- 


in production has not eee | Gee that shall restore rage ph ‘ests of the Government in Negro edu- 
rtionate! rightful place of equality with all other | .5¢) ; i i : n 
rig: P of equality |eation. Its specific and immediate func ‘gives heart to all of us in whatever 


industries,” 4 
The list of official delegates to the 
conference, as announced by the Pan 
American Union, follows in full text: 
Argentina: Sr. Ing. Edpardo Blanchard, 
Dr. Nicoles B.*Suarez, Sr. Ing. Ruben 


Bence Pieres, Sr. Anibal Ferdandez 
Beyro. « . 
Bolivia: ~Sr. Alberto Mendez. . 


Brazil: Sr.. Decio’ de Paula Machado, 
Dr. Vinicio Da Veiga. 


Chila: Dr. Alberto Graf Marin. 
Colombia: Dr. @arlos Duran Castro. 
. Costa Rica: Sr. Ramen Aguilar 


| blade below the cost of production. It} Boldani, Sr. Fernando Castro Cervantes, | © 


Sr. Modesto Martinez. ° 

Cuba: {Luis Marino Perez, Armando 
Rodriguez Caceres, Augusto Bonazzi, B 
Glazier. 

Dominican ,Republic: Sr. Persio C. 
Franco, Sr. Joaquin Marrero. 

Ecuador: Dr. Proano Alvarez. 

Guatemala: Sr. Adrian Recinos, S 
Ramiro Fernandez. 
Haiti: _M. Ulrich Duvivier. 
Honduras: Br. Ernesto Argueta, Dr. 
ilson Popenoe. > 
Mexico: Sr. Sergio Barojas, Sr. Julio 


r. 


Ww 


“This does not mean that agriculture | Riquelme Inda, Sr. Rogelio Sanchez, Sr.|fer with and utilize the services of spe?| 


Pascual Guitierrez Roldan. 
Nicaragua: Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, Eva- 
risto Carazo. 
Panama: Sr. Carlos J. Quintero. 
Paraguay: Dr. Pablo M. Ynsfran. 
Peru: Sr, Isaias de Pierola. 
Salvador: Sr. Francisco Reyes, hijo. 
~ United States: 
rectér of Scientifi¢ Work, Department 


of Agriculture; Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, Di; 


rector, Food Research Institute, Stanford 
University, Calif.; Dr. George K. Bur- 
Dir@ctor, Bureau of Standards, De- 
partment of Commerce, chairman 0 
executive committee, National Research 
Couneil; 


| Juan, P. R.; Dr. William Crocker, chair- 
| man, Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant | 


Research, former chairman Division of 
Biology and Agriculture, National Re- 
search Council; Dr. E. Dana Durand, sta- 
tistical abSsistant to the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

Dr, B. T. Galloway, Chief Pathologist, 
Department of Agriculture; Dr. Robert 
A. Harper, vice president and chairman, 
Tropical Plant Foundation Board, Co- 
lumbia University; Dr. John R. Mohler, 
Chief, Bureau of Animal Industry, De- 
partment of Agriculture; Edward G. 
Montgomery, Chief, Foodstuffs Division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Cqmmerce; Nils 
A. Olsen, Chief, Bureau of Agricultural 
Econ@%ics, Department of Agriculture; 
Georg®: M. Rommel, Industrial Commis- 


signer’, Savannah, ‘Ga., formerly Animal 
Husbi#idman, Department of Agricul- 
ture; {Dr. William A. Taylor, Chief, 
Bureat of Plant Industry, Department 


of Agriculture; Leon M. Estabrook, as- 
sistant to Director of Scientific Work, De- 
partment of Agriculture; secretary ‘to 
the. United States delegation. 
Uruguay: Dr. Jacobo Varela. 
Venezuela: Sr. Roberto Aiamo Ibarra. 





Federal Agency Does Not Believe 
Radios Will Be Practical on Trains |‘“"” 





|Some Passengers Said to Object to Program Being Re- 


ceived While Others Do 


Radto reception sets on railroad trains|speaker in the observation car and leave 
ove practical or efficient, ac-|the gontrol of the dials to a train em- 


eral Radio Commission. 


Although numerous railroads have in-| gam _ received. 
But | stalled receiving sets on their passenger| 
and at present some of the roads;Canada—that of placing earphones at} 


trains, 


nt if that country is selling Jits farm | maintain individual ear-phone sets for each pullman chairs—be practiced, 
t- | the use of theirypatrons, the idea is not | believed that the service would not prove 


uation calls for simultaneous attack on | believed to have proved entirely success- fully satisfactory, since earphones are 


ful, the engineering division asserted. 


The following additional information| for this is that earphones are only about| and they a 


was furnished by the division: 


The usual method in installing receiv-|the voice and_about 20 per cent e 
ing sets on trains isto place a loud-}in the reception of music . 


_ THE UNITED STATES DAILY: TUESDA 


f Denmark to organize | 


ou a-challenge to|;the office ultimately will be to coor- 


Dr. A. F. Woods, Di- | 


Dr. Carlos E. Chardon, Com- | 
| missioner of Agriculture and Labor, San | 
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ToStudySpecial. By RaitRate Cu 
Child. Education 


Speéialists Named to Investi- 


Ra 


Nv 

gate School Fraining of Representations that a large number 
|of shippers in drought areas are ‘not re- 

ceiving the benefit of the 50 per cent 


Negro and Care of Back- 

i ; railroad freight rate reduction, because 
ward. and D efective Child |of the “red_tape” “involved ih the permit 
\ system, were made to President Hoover 
.. [Continued from Page 1.] 


Sept. 8 by Representative Gafber (Rep.), 
organization of special classes and pro- °! Harrisonburg, Va. 
grams of work. 


Mr. Garber -said orally, following his 
\Speeialists agree that. maladjustment 


conference with the President, that Mr. 
in the early school years is frequently Hodver expressed himself as interested 
| the: forerunner of social maladjustment 


in the situation, directing the Virginia 
| an delinquency, in adult life. jentific Representative to pursue his inquiry into 
. investigations show that the ‘juvenile of- 


the matter and report to him again. At 
‘fender is likely to be a. child -who is President Hoover’s suggestion Repre- 
| mentally, physicelly or qusotionally haps 

'dieapped, and. that crime and psychosis. : 
lin the adult may often be traced to the i oan of Agriculture, Arthur M. 


unhappiness, the mental or physical ‘un- Later a group led by Mr. Garper con- | 


fitness of the child. Education, - there- : 
fore; faces the problem of making sat- ferred with Secretary Hyde. After the 


sfactory provision for ‘those children 
who’need special adjustment if it is to! 
eontribute to the world the best it can 
give to social welfare and law -nforce- 
ment. new position in the Office | 

f Education is a. step in the direction 
f its solution. 

The work ,will be a part of the divi- 
sion of Special Problems, and will be 
|under the immediate direction of Elise 
H. Martens, specialist in the education of 
|exceptional children: Miss Martens is a 
| graduate of the University of California, 
and has done post-graduate work there 
and at Stanford University, from which | 
she will take a Ph: D. degrees during 
|the year. She has been connected with 
the Bureau of Research and Gu@iance in 
'the school systems of both Oakley and 
| Berkeley, Célif., in connection with which 
she has werkeg extensively with excep- 
tional pupils. A cooperative relationship 
with the program of child adjustment in 
Berkeley*—hationally known for coordi- 
nated effort on behalf of the maladjusted 
child—will be continued as part of Miss 
Martens’ work. It is also expected that 
|similar relationship between the Federal 
| Office and other school systems where 
| projects or research programs of child 
|adjustment may be instituted will be es-’ 
| tablished. 
= Negro Education Study 


With reference to t&e new division for 
| the consideration of Negro education, the 





is wanted is to-have the rebates, or 
permits for emergency rates, made at the 
terminals, or points of receipt, instead 
of at-points of origin as provided in the 
regulations. , : 

| ° A&ked regarding the result of his con- 
ference, he said, “They did not seem to 
think any chenge was feasible; that the 
railroads probably would not agree ta! 
; it.” The- Secretary, however, referred | 
the group to subordinate officials for 
further conferences on the situation. ° 
Under the system now in operation, | 


ope 





President Welcomes 


French Ocean Fliers 











Mr. Hoover Pays Tribute to 
‘High Courage of Man-) 
kind’ Demonstrated 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
these two men who have thus dramati- | 
| cally recalled Col. Lindbergh’s call, 
“This return visit of French aviators | 
jis even more than an occasion for na- | 
tional rejoicing and international felici- 
a ee tatigns. What they have done, what the 
Pont icy Se dig atten States Office of Ed- | erfat American aviators have done, | 
| neation which is to be known as “Spe-| Byrd, Rickenbacker and the rest, both | 
‘eialist in Negra Education.” The aim of those who sacrificed themselves wholly | 
‘and those who live, is a glory of the | 
| whole ‘human. race. It demonstrates | 
|again the high courage of mankind. 


It 
tasks engage us, for it proves that there | 
jare no limits to the courage of men and | 
ithat there are no limits to what that, 
courage can accomplish. 
! “Again, gentlemen, I welcome you, on} 
\behalf of the Arferi¢an Government and 
on behalf,of. the American people.” | 


Negro schools and of persons concerned : Maj. Coste Replies | 
lin Negro education and related matters.; The following translation of the reply 
| In realizing these pufposes the office | of Maj. Coste to the President’s address | 
| will endeavor to collect facts of all kinds|of welcome was made public by the De-! 
bearing directly and indirectly on Negro| partment of State: 
ducation; and make periodic digests of} “Mr. President: 

educational literature dealing with or,;name of my comrade Bellonte and my- 
| may be of use to Negro e ca-| self, to thank you for the words which | 
ition. The specialist in this office “will| you have just uttered and which have 
jvisit schools and communities through- | deeply touched us. There are times when 
‘out the country; nfMke contacts with! words are powerless to express thgughts. | 
school officials and others who are in-'This is one of them. 
| terested in Negro education; attend and| “Since our eerie American soil, | 
‘address meetings of educational and ur 


during the course of rapid journey 
| other organizations on topics relating to| over part of the United States, the spon-} 
lhis specialty, ard will act as consultant) taneous 





idinate the various activities and inter- 


ition is to serve as a clearing rouse on 
‘information concerning Negro uca- 
ition; to conduct, direct; and encourage 
educational research; to stimulate inter- 
est in the present status and future pos- 
| sibilities of Negro education; and to as- 
{sist in coordinating the various re- 
jsearches, activities, and interests, of 


‘ 


Permit me, in the} 


| 


which 





sincere and warm welcome} 
ion Negro education with any one de-| Which has been accorded us, has strength-| 
lsiring his services. In performing his | ened still more the memory of these un-) 
| duties the sfecialist will endeavor to con- | forgettable times when Bellonte and my-| 

\|self have felt ourselves in touch with a| 


whole people. 


ciall ualified persons in the various 
y 9 P “Three years ago, the whole of France | 


fields throughout the country; and will! 
per & 73 oe |had the great honor to receive and ac-| 


attempt to focus on the problems of " . 

Negro education all the expert knowl- claim two of the glorious heroes of ygur, 

;edge, technique, and educational forces Country, Lindbergh and Byrd. Their ex-| 

lavailable in the Nation. jploits gave to the French people the} 
De, Caliver Hendinigh occasion to prove to the American people 


the profound affection which they’ have 
| The Commissioner of Education is | 


felt for more t 150 years. 
| pleased to announce that upon bis recom- | \“The welcome which has been given| 
|mendation, the Secretary’ of the Interior |us is a proof of the, similar feelings of | 
|has appointed Dr. Ambrose Caliver, to|the American Natign. We appreciate its 
\this new and very important post. Pro-|full worth and we ask you, Mr. Presi- 
‘fessor Caliver has recently completed his | dent, to be good enough -to aecept the, 
;work for the Ph. D. degree at Teachers 


|homage of our deep gratitude.” ' 
|College, Columbia University, where he} The State Department issued the fol- | 
majored in college administration and in- 


é : d ) lowing statement following the recep- | 
| struction and minored in educational per-| tion of the fliers by the Undersecretary 
sonnel research. He is the first Negro 


. of State, Joseph Cotton: ' 
jin the country to meet the requirements} When the French fliers called upon 
|for the Ph»D. degree in this field. He|Mr. Cotton 'this morning, they talked of 
|nas had wide experience in both public 


: e r their flight, of course, and remarked 
land private education, and in elementary | that it was far more difficult for a suc- | 
j|and secondary schools, as well as in col-| cessful trans-Atlantic flier to keep his 
legiate work, and his experience in mat-| sense of equilibrium after he has landed 
ters of a social and civic nature has been| than when he is actually flying. , Mr. 
broad. Coste remembered how superlatively well 

Dr. Caliver is a native of Virginia and | Lindbergh had kept his sense\of balance. 

received his high school training at| Mr. Cotton expressed the great delight 
Knoxville, Tenn. He received his B. A.| official Washington took in their’ flight 
degree from Knoxville College, and his| and stated that it has done much al- 
M. A! degree from the University of Wis-4 ready for .good relations. between the 
consin. He has also studied at Harvard | countries, 
University and Tuskegee Institute. His 
contributions to educational literature 
have been many and varied, both in the 
field of research and in general educa- 
tion. 








nent appointment of an @pert and sci- | 
entific nature in any branch of the Gov- 
ees and it is felt that the position | 
f . offers | large opportunities fi i 

Dr.'Caliver, wha. was’ formerly dean of | both to the Netto race and . the Na. 
Fisk University, in Nashyille, had al-|tion. While it will require a short time 
ready accepted a teaching post at How-!to plan and organize the office it will 
ard University in Washington, which lat-| facilitate and expedite the work it in- 
ter position he resigned to accept | quiries and requests are sent in,as early 
the Government appointment, effective|as possible. Although the major em- 


| Sept. 1 hasis will-be ic 
; Bo far as is known, this is the hack . oan pubis, olaeeniars pad 


J } secondary education, any question re- 
time a Negro has been given a perma-| lating to Negro education will be cheer- | 








Representative Garber Asserts ‘Red Tape’ Involved in| 
Permit System Deprives Many Farmers 
Of Reduced Tariffs 3 





sentative Garber went from the White | 


House to discuss the matter with the| ae : 
Wf origin, they cannot be shipped under} much to bring the peoples of the world 


conference Mr. Garber said that what: 


Mr. Garber explained, the permit from (Hoover. 





lof this year proved th 


| normal 


| centages throughout the central valleys | 


s 
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French Aviators 
Are Felicitated 





t, President Told 





Vice President, Greets Air- 

men in Welcoming Ad- 
, dress at Dinner Held by 
\. Civie Organization 


the State Drought Commissioner must ac- 
company the bill, of lading’ from the; 
point of one er the 50 per cent drought) 
freight rebate\is not obtained. “It re- 
quires a week or Usually longer, he said, 
to obtain the permit, which must go 
back to the point of origin, and be at- 
tached to the bill of landing. 

With one broker buying from numer- 
ous farmers within a scattered prea, said} 
the Representative, he must move -his 
cars immediately to preverit the payment | 
of demurrage charges. If the permit4 
from the Drought Commissioner is not 
attached to these cars, from the point! 


| 





Praise for the valor and courage of 
donne Coste and Lt. Maurice Bellonte” 
was expressed Ly Vice President Curtis, 


Sept. 8, in a welcoming address to the 
two French fliers at a dinner given in 
their honor by a Washington civic or- 
g2i-.ication. 

“The radio and avigtion are doing 





the “benefits of the drought frei ‘closer togetier,” Mr. . Curtis said. 


uction. ‘ |“Radio knows no distances. State lines 
“I can not estimate what percentage, |4Pe, meaningless to it; borders between 

but certainly a large number of growers|Nations no longer exist; the sea no 

oe ae the benefit of the|longer,separates continents.” 

reight rate reduction arranged to~heip| The address was broadcast by WMAL 

— 7 eo a oe, See Mr, Gar-|and affiliaged stations of the Gotouiie 

ber. thin e railroads are sincere | Broadcasting S ; i 

in wanting to help drought-stricken | text: @ System. It follows in full 

areas but some simplification ‘in regu-| We u : b 

lations is necessary if growers are to! nreciate the siheuine ¢ and sdeeply ap- 

receive aid from the freight reduction.” | +}, people of Praned cone TE DE: - 

| e Lone Ea 

Mr. Garber has suggested that the re-|of the Skies, the idol of avibtion ow 

bate be allowable if attached to the bill| Co]. Charles Lindbergh. We want 

of lading at the point of delivery or the| to know that the peapie of the United 

destination of the shipment. He pre-' States are as happy over your wonder- 

sented this suggestion to .President| fy] feat as were the people of France 

| athe great success of Col. Lindbergh. 

e are’ sure your hearts beat faster 


Showers Fail to Break | when you read with wild joy your coun- 


Z | trymen in France received the news, by 
Dreught in Sofme Areas} ‘Adio, of your successful landing in New 
Conti r ; 
[Continued from Page 1.} | oat ed Weneen: 


; York, You are their courageous pair 
by 
the worst drought known, easily tak- |, 
ing first place in all agricultural rec- | 


ght re- 


| of airmen and are loved and admire 
n You will have a wonder- 
1 reception every place you go and 
the people will linger at the radio to 


ords. An interesting angle of the sit- | . 
uation is the abundant rainfall Pe porrnl l pi ee during your, 
has been recorded outside of the} 7 Le ee 


drought area, during August. For in-|__It 48 not an easy@hing to make a sur- 
| vey of the times.’ We. live in a choice 


stance, based on.100 per cent as nor- | : 
mal precipitation, there has been °203|2#8¢;,1t seems that all ages have been 


per cent rainfall during August in fused into this century: - 
|Idaho, 285 per cent in Wyoming, 161 Conquest of ‘Time 
per cent in Colorado, and 256 per cent} There are many thingg today to re- 


in Utah. In Colorado, July and August | mind us that never have’ men lived at 
a , @ wettest on rec-|such a furious pace; which show our 
ord. In Wyoming, there wa’ more than! people are impatient with space, with 
50 per cent greater rainfall during this time, and with obstacles of all kinds, and 
August than during any other August in| that it is the master passion of the day 
the climatological history of that’ State.| to conquer time, reduce ‘space, and re- 
_ “But the story of the drought is told | move all obstructions to human pYogress., 
in part in the August reperts for other| As the years pass by the mihds of 
States. Based on 100 per cent as nor- Our experts and inventors are taxed in- 
mal, a group of 10 States showed the |deed to add another mile to the schedule, 
lowest rainfall of record. Minnesota, for | to take andther hour from the time tabie. 
instance, had rainfall of only 33 per cent |The great railroads of our country are 
during August as compared with nor-! OW using airplanes to accomplish this 
mal; Wisconsin 33 per cent, Michigan | result. 
27 per cent, Pennsylvania 34 per cent,| The radio and «aviation are doing 
Maryland 24 per cent, West Virginia 55) much to bring the peoples of the world 
per cent, Virginia 35 per cent, North/ closer together. Radio Knows no dis- 
Carolina 51 per cent, South Carolina 39) tances. State lines are meaningless to 
per cent, and Georgia 37 per cent. For|it; borders between nations no longer 
the 10 States there is only 37 per cent | exist; the seas no longer separate con- 
of normal rainfall for August. Wiscon-|tinents. Radio is bringing the people of 
sin, Maryland and Virginia have the; our great Nation closer to each other; 
lowest August rainfalls on record. | promoting better understanding between 
“In general, every State, southeast of | the people of the United States and for- 
the Rocky Mountains except South Da- | 8 nations. 
kota and Nebraska, has had less than|, We afarveled at the first nation-wide 
rainfall during. August. That | hook-up for radio pregrams and now in- 
covers the réal drought area. Per- | ternational broadcasting is accomplished. 
The radio and aviation will continue to 


range from about 60 per cent to about | be used as the agencies to bring about a 


70 per cent of normal. 


“During the first week of this Sep- oats 2 / 
tember there were some good rainfajls Utility of Airplane 
in the plains States from Kansas north-| You men have again demonstrated 
ward to South Dakota, in the Southwest,| the value and importance of the air- 
particularly in the Carolinas and Géor-| plane—its uses will continue to grow. 
gia, and some showers in Wisconsin and | The mighty movement for greater speed 
Minnesota. The over Sunday reports to-|cannot be stopped nor can the shadow 
day show some showers but not enough! on the dial ofGod’s plan of human prog- 
te nesak the exiatenes ofa Gronth. There! ress be turned back. 

ave been showers, for example, in Penn-} The people of our Nation’s Capital 
sylvania, New York, North Carolina, in| are pleased to welcome you to our a 
Ohio valley, Missouri, West Virginia,|try, and we know you will continue to 
eens. rant, and other places,|have a hearty welcome wherever you 
showing geod rains in some of the most go because the people are proud Bf your 
severely affected drought areas during| wonderful achievement and they wish 
the last day‘or so, and drought-relieving | you a safe return to your family, your 
= are scattered in some localities'!}ome and your wonderful country— 

y. ‘ | 

“It would take more than normal rain-| appnee, 
fall for a period of a month to break!” 
the drought thoroughly, though of course|be “of record as the worst in all our 
it is always Possible that there might be/knowledge, with outstanding damage to 
sufficient rainfall wfthin a few days to’ field crops, corn, forage crops and pas- 
end it. And when it is broken, it: wiil|turage.” ‘ 


lof the world. 









































fully received and handled in so far as 
is possible. The new office is created and 
located in the United States Office of 
| Education of the Department of the In- 


‘ 


‘ 





Farmer Income in Iowa 
Expected to Be Normal, 





State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Sept. 8. 


Towa’s farm income this year is likely 
to be equal to that of any recent year 
despite the drought, aceording to the 
| State Secretary of Agriculture, Mark G, 


Not Care for Radio Itself 


Objection is often raised, how- 
| 


‘care for radio or for the particular pro- “If the price of livestock holds up to} 


present levels,” Secretary Thornburg 
said, “the farm income in Iowa will not | 
suffer greatly from the effects of the! 
|dry Summer. It may even.exceed the 
lincome of recent years. 

“Iowa farmers. have plenty of feed 
re able to purchase feeding 
|70 per cent effective in the reception of | livestock at lower prices, They’ probably 
ffective| will be able to finish these animals and 
\ 4 sell them at good levels.” 


Should the system generally used in| 


it is 


|found to be objectionable. ne reason 


\ 


A 
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|more friendly feeling among the people 





‘the “two h ges of France; Maj. Dieu- ' 
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Many Immigrants to Manchuria 
Later Return to China Proper 


Hundreds of Thousands of Farmers and La- 
borers Take Part in Seasonal Migra- 
tions, Federal Study Shows 


A seasonal migration of Chinese farm- 
ers and laborers into Manchuria, which 
has been termed one:of the largest im- 
migration movements in history, gen- 
erally is caused by economic conditions 
and has greatly affected population of 
the country entered, it is said in a study 
prepared by Charles K. Moser of the 


Far Eastern section of the Department 1 
{in 1928 the percentage of males among 


of Commerce made public Sept. 8. 

These movements in recent years have 
been tremendous yet apparently at the 
end of the harvesting seasons a ma- 
jority return to their old homes, Mr. 
Moser says. The northward movement 
to Manchuria included 1,046,291 Chinese 
in the Spring and Summer of 1929, he 
points, out, but following the harvest 
of bean and cereal crops 621,897 re- 
turned to China proper. 

Economic conditions generally have 
been responsible for these migrations, 
Mr. Moser reports, with calamities and 
overcrowded population inducing the 
movement to the sparsely-settled, highly- 
productive Manchurian plains. North 
Manchuria is the goal of the greatest 
number of migrants, he explains. ; 

More women remain in Manchuria 
than men—female immigrants were 18 
per cent of the total in 1929 yet female 
emigrants were only 7.4 per cent of the 
total—and “this may help explain why 
the permanent population of the country 
gstill increases,” Mr. Moser says. | The 
size of the population has grown in 30 
years -from 2,500,000 to an estimated 
28,000,000, he reports. The study follows 
in full text: 


Migration Into Manchuria 
Largely Temporary Move 


The seasonal migration of Chinese 
farmers and laborers from more south- 
erly provinces into Manchuria frequently 
has been misnamed an immigration of 
the Chinese people into that region, and 
even has been termed, with doubtful ac- 
curacy, one of the largest immigration 
movements in history. 


Manchuria in recent years has been tre- 
mendous, figures lately compiled by the 
South Manchuria Railway indicate that 
at the end of harvesting seasons a great 
majority of them go out again, back to 
their old homes. Of the 1,046,291 Chi- 
. nese who moved northward into Man- 
churia during the early Spring and Sum- 
mer of 1929, there were 621,897 who 
went back to China proper after the 
bean and cereal crops had been har- 
vested. 

These migratory movements, never- 
theless, have had a great influence in the 
development of Manchuria, and that a 
very great number of the migrants have 
remained there is indicated from the fact 
that in a period of about 30 years the 
total population of Manchuria has grown 
from 2,500,000 to an estimated 28,000,- 
000. Of this number, less than 200,000 
are Japanese, and scarcely more than 
100,000 are Russians or other foreigners. 
The number of inhabitants descended 
from the old Manchu stock is probably 
less than 1,500,000. 


Manchurian Chinese 


Known as ‘Han People’ 


Chinese who have settled in Man- 
churia permanently are now generally 
known to their neighbors — Mongols, 
Manchus, and Koreans—as the “Han” 
people — probably because the ancient 
Han emperors so welded China together 


that to this day the Chinese call them- |, 


selves “sons of Hah,” to distinguish them 
from the original Manchu steck. . 

If classified according to numerical 
strength, they come mainly from Shan- 
hai. Much smaller numbers have ar- 
rived from Provinces 
Valley, Kiangsi, Fukien, Hupeh, arf 
Honan. A few even have found their 
way by sea, or trekked across the im- 
mense breadth of China, from distant 
Yunnan. 


Economie conditions have been gen- 


erally responsible for these migrations. 
"Natural calamites, such as drought, or 
the frequent floods of the Yellow River, 
have driven some of these people to look 

‘or new homes. The barfenness of their 
eoostral acres, or overcrowded popula- 
induced others to seek a 


tion, have 


foothold in the sparsely settled, highly} 


productive Manchurian plains. In Shan- 
tung, banditry, exorbitant taxation, the 
continued presence of contending mil- 
itary forces, have been additional 
causes. 

The Shanghai people, it is claimed, 
ar@ the merchants among these mi- 
gratory hosts, and go with them for pur- 
poses of trade, rather than to participate 


in industrial or agricultural production. | 


People of Shantung 
Retain Old Customs 


‘The people of Shantung still live as 
they have lived for centuries under the 
influence of their ancient sages, Con- 
fucius and Kuanchung, and retain their 
olden simplicity. Frugal and _ indus- 
trious, Shantung farmers are considered 
among-the.best in China. True to their 

“teachings, the younger’ generations 
rarely lea®@e home during the lifetime 
of their parents, and in years past the 
Shant ng people even were prohibited 
from doing so by their provincial au- 
thorities. 

For many years ‘there was but little 
movement of Chinese from the Southern 
Provinces into Manchuria, but in recent 
years the migration has become very 
great. Since 1926 it has reached a little 
more or a little less than 1,000,000 per 
year, owing to military activities in 
Shantung and to damages to crops by 
drought of floods and pests. 

In one year, according to figures of 
the International Famine Relief Com- 
mittee, 56 prefectures in Shantung Prov- 
ince were devastated by floods and 
locusts, These prefectures contained an 
area of 240,000 square li (a li is about 
one-third of a mile) and 28,000,000 resi- 
dents. 

In March, 1928, military forees num- 
bering several hundred thousand men 
were concentrated in Shantung, and the 
funds to meet their expenses were levied 
exclusively upon the residents. In one 


district the war tax upon land is said! 


to have amounted to 7.5 silver dollars 
per mou, or about 45 silver dollars per 
_area (silver dollar equals approximately 
$0.50). 

Approximately 65 per cent of the mi- 
gration into Manchuria afrives 


steamer—50 per cent at the port of! pl 
Dairen and 15 per gent at Newchwang.) up. ‘The fish are then carried back and ,for funds unnecessary. 


As a matter of | 
fact, while the movement of Chinese into | 


in the Yangtze} 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 





120 per cent. 


grants who arrived at Dairen was 512,- 
947, an increase of 341,000 compared 
with the number for 1928, while 219,000 
left Dairen at the end of the season 
to go ck to their homes, compared 
with 122,000 in 1923. 

To a certain extent, the lack of inten- 
tion of permancy on the part of the 
immigrants is indicated by the fact that 





the newcomers was 83.7 per cent and of 
women, 16.3 per cent. In 1927 the per- 
centage of men was 84.1 and of women, 
15.9. It is thus apparent that most of 
the pilgrims are either single—a rare 
state with the Chinese adult—or they do | 
not bring their families with them. ~ 

The fact that the number of men in- 
creased and of women decreased in the 
four years has suggested to the Jap- 
anese railway authorities that migrants 
of a permanent or semi-permanent char- 
acter may be on the decrease. There 
may be other unconsidered factors that 
account for this situation. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that the figures from 
every port of arrival and departure 
throughout Manchuria show that the 
men number over 80 per cent of the 
movement and the women less than 20| 
per cent. 


Few in Coolie Class 


Remain Permanently 

These migrations are composed. over- 
whelmingly of coolies or unskilled la- 
borers, 70 per cent, and agriculturists, 
Doubtless many of the 
agriculturists take up small holdings of 
land and remain, but doubtless also, 
the majority of them are itinerant farm 
laborers. Of the more than 370,000 un- 
skilled, or coolie, laborers who went into 
Manchuria through Dairen last year, it 
is probable that a comparatively small 
proportion remained as permanent set- 
tlers. Probably nearly 90 per cent of 
those returning home at the end of the 
season were farm laborers and men of 
the coolie class, ; 

It is notable that the 54,000 women 
in the coolie class make up a much 
larger proportion of its quota than the 
females in any other. However, among 
those listed as “agriculturists,” landing 
at Dairen in 1929, there were 18,000 
females to 88,000 males, and this sug- 
gests that probably a larger percentage 
of the farmers than any other class are 
now bringing their wives and children 
with them. 

Since 90 per cent of the total migra- 
tion is composed of coolies and farmers, 
it is apparent that the other classes have 
but a comparatively small influence upon 
the development of Manchuria’s natural 
resources. However, the third and fourth 
classes, in point of numerical strength, 
listed as “commercial” (2.7--per cent) 
and industrial (2.1 per cent), respec- 
tively, doubtless have a relatively much 
larger place in Manchuria’s development 
than they would be entitled to by mere 
numbers. 


| Northern Manehuria 


} 


Goal of Majority é 


North Manchuria, with its great bean 


'and bean-oil industry, its kaoliang and 
| wheat crops, is the natural goal for prob- 


| 


| churia and the Chinese Eastern Railway 


| found their way into the grain fields of ! 
| Anda, the rich Sungari Valley, and the} 


are ;of the Taonon-Anganchi 
tung, Chihli, and the vicinity of Shang- | 


jonly about a half of the total number 


|of the railway facilities. 


‘More Than 90,000,000 Fish| 





by | with seines, working in sloughs and other | 


ably the majority of the migrants. In 


| 1929, 48.5 per cent of all the newcomers 


went to Changchun by train, Changchun 
being the point of junction between the 
Japanese railway system of South Man- 


system of North Manchuria. 


Some thousands, however, doubtless 


Western section of Heilungkiang, by way 
Railway, and 
into Eastern Kirin by way of the Muk- 
den-Hailung Railway. A great many 
others, moreover, must have traveled on 
foot or by cart, for the figures show that 


coming into the country took advantage | 
Shortly after harvesting of)the crops 
in North Manchuria the first frosts 
come, and those who have not found 
permanent jobs or settled themselves in 
homes must move fast so as not to be 
caught by the early and cold Winter. 
In Winter time throughout Manchuria, 
generally, the ground is frozen hard for 
several feet below the surface, the riv- 
ers are under thick ice, and there is lit- 
tle work for either farmér or laborer. 
In consequence, we find again that of 
the departures about 55 per cent of all 
the pilgrim host emerges out of North 
Manchuria at Changchun. Over 263,000 
went back to their homes last year by 
railway from Mukden, to the villages of 
Chihli, to Tsinan in Shantung, and to 
points south, perhaps as far as the 
Yangtze Valley. Approximately 219,000 
returned by steamer from Dairen, the | 
largest number going to Shantung coast | 
cities, Tsingtao, Chefoo, and Lungkow. | 
Although Shantung continued to be | 
overrun by contending armies and by 
bandits, and poor crops and adverse nat- | 
ural conditions still existed, 88.3 per cent 
of the returned wayfarers returned 
there. 
More Women Remain 
In Country Than Men 
There is here, however, an ‘interesting 
contrast in the sex percentages of those 
who enter Manchuria annually and those 
who come out. While the immigrants 
average around 82 per cent men and 18 
per cent women, the returned travelers 
in 1929 were 92.6 per cent male and but 
7.4 female—suggesting that, ynless there 
is a concealed mortality rate somewhere, | 
a far larger proportion of the women | 
remained in the country than the men. | 
This may help explain why, although ' 
more than half of these Chinese who 
move into Manchuria every year come 
out again at the end of the season, the 
permanent population of the country 
still increases. 








Taken From Drying Sloughs| 

More than 90,006,000 fish have been | 
rescued by the Bureau of Fisheries from | 
sloughs and other water places which 
are drying up in the upper Mississippi | 
River section, it was stated orally by the 
Deputy Commissioner of the Bureau, 
Lewis Radcliffe, Sept. 8. The situation 
is still acute, he said, and the Bureau is 
making, and will continue to make, every 
effort to save as many fish as possible. | 

The work is accomplished by crews, | 


es where the water is likely to dry | 


Of the 35 per cent that arrives by rail, dumped into the Mississippi River. Some 


< per cent reaches its destination by | are trans 
ay of Mukden and 5 per cent via An-|cliffe said, but about 98 


tung. In 
pO 


‘ 


; 


orted to other points, Mr. Rad- 


( 


BRIDGE .WRECKED BY MYSTERIOUS DYNAMITE CHARGES 


New $500,000 highway 
over Red River at 


of Sept. 3. 


bridge of concrete and: steel 
rland City, Ark., which was 
wrecked by four charges of dynamite on the morning 
Explosives set under Gach corner of the 


35 feet of water. 
pleted and “was to 
time in October. 


Wide World Photos. 


span and’ expertly timed hurled the 303-foot span into | 


The bridge was practically com- 
have been opened to traffic some 


City at Boulder Dam | Armed Guards Watch Arkansas Bridges 


Given New Location Following Explosion at New Structure 
} : 


More Favorable Tempera- 
ture for Base Found ‘at 
Terminus of Railway 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
latter site were 13 degrees lower tha 
they were down in the draw. The heat 
of this desert spot is one of the principal 
obstacles in building the dam, and this | 
difference in temperature is considered a | 
sufficient advantage to warrant the ac- | 
ceptation of the town site at the top of 
the ridge, and it has been definitely de- 
cided that the construction camp will be | 
located at the higher elevation. j 

The disadvantages of this location, 
which were measured against its tem- | 
perature advantages, are the fact that 
it is three miles further from the point 
at which the men will work and that if | 
water were pumped from the river it} 
would have to be raised 600 feet higher. 
Since transportation facilities: must be} 
operated in either case, it is considered | 
no great disadvantage that the men be} 
moved three miles further. Attempts 


EMiyatery of Blast Still Unsolved ; Liability of Replacement 


Said to Lie With: Contractors 


State of -Arkansas: 


Little. Rock, -Sept. 8. 


The mystery surrounding dynamiting | Garland City, or in the vicinity, had any- 


toll bridge across Red River on State s 
| Highway No. 2, Sept. 3, shortly before | manipulated by persons thoroughly fa- debt, $86,928,560; and outlays for perma-/to 1928. 
| daybreak, remains unsolved, though State, | miliar with nitroglycerin, as “shots’)n€nt improvements, $584,522,622. 


ad of the Garland City (Ark.) State-owned thing to do-with the explosion.” He de- 


scribed the blast as an “expert job” 


county and city police are cooperating | were placed with difficulty under ° the 
with officials of the State Highway Com- four corners of the middle span and 


mission .and the Kansas City (Mo.) | 
Bridge Company, contractors on- the | 


explosion. 

A 303-foot middle span of steel and 
concrete was blown from its moorings 
into Red River 23 feet below by /two 
heavy explosions one minute apart. 

Justin Matthews, a member of the 
State Highway Commission, states the 


| loss, estimated at $100,000, must be: 


borne by the contractors, as the bridge, 
had not been turned over by the builders| 
and accepted by the State, though $395,- | 


1000 of. the contract price of. $463,000 had 


in the State’s history. 


timed ' perfectly. ~ The. adjoining spans 


were only: slightly. damaged. 
i structure, to fix responsibility for the} The bridge, located on an arterial | 

| highway and carrying heavy year-around | 206,782 over those for 1927. | 
traffic from Louisiana and_ Mississippi | 
;into Texas through south Arkansas, is | 
| designed to supplant a_ privately-owned 


ferry which has been operated for many 
years. Thé bridge will be 1,850 feet 
long, including earth approaches, and 
work on it was begun Sept. 9, 1929, to 
be completed in 500 working days. 

The explosion is the first on any bridge 
Highway officials, 
acting upon orders of Dwight H. Black- 
wood, Chairman of the Highway Com- 


are being made to provide artesian water | been paid by the State to the builders.' mission, have placed armed guards on all 


for the town. 
away, a town of 5,000 people, is sup- | 
plied with abundant artesian water from | 
a single well. 
found at the proposed dam site, the bur- ! 
den of pumping it from the river will be | 
avoided. | 
Model Town Planned 

An additional advantage in_ placing | 
the town at the higher elevation rests | 
in the fact that it will be located at the | 
terminus of the railroad which is to | 
be run out from Las Vegas. From this 
point a railroad of. special type must be 
built because of the steep grades that 
are encountered in getting down into the 
canyon, A wagon road must also be con- | 
structed over a difficult terrain from this 
point. It threfore becomes a logical cen- 
ter and distributing point for this en- 
gineering undertaking. 

When construction of Boulder Dam is | 
fully’ under way, this is likely to prove 
to be a most interesting community, | 
since ,its establishment will. be on a very | 
unusual basis. In the first place it will | 
be planned by the best experts obtain- 
able, as a model town. An outstanding 
peculiarity will be the fact that all the | 
land in the town will be owned by the} 
Federal Goyernment. ‘The Government 
will lease lots to individuals for given 
purposes. The+leases will carry provi- | 
sions which will control such matters as 
the uses to which these properties may 
be put. If, for example, it is found that 
a certain property is being used for such | 
unlawful purpose as the sale of liquor, 
the lease can be immediately voided. | 
Thus the Government will be able to| 
throw an unsual degree of protection 
around the workmen on this great! 
project. | 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Sept. 8 | 


9 a.m. to 11 a, m.—The President was | 
engaged in preparing his address of wel- 
come to the French Transatlantic fliers, 
Capt. Dieudonne Coste and _ Lieut. 


| 
' 





| Maurice Bellonte. 


11 a. m.—Representative Garber, 


| (Rep.), of Harrisonburg, Va., called to 


discuss simplification of the permit sys- | 
tem by which farmers in. the trong | 
area may avail themselves of the 50 per 
cent railroad freight rate reduction. 

11:30 a. m.—Louis E. Flye, of Boston, 
called, to discuss certain trade practice 
regulations of the Federal Trade Com-| 
mission. 

12 m.—A commission of the world| 
convention of Churches of Christ invited | 
the President to attend the convention | 
to be held in Washington next month. | 

12:30 p. m.—The charge d'affaires of | 
France called to present Capt. Coste and 
Lieut. Beilonte. The President officially 
welcomed the two fliers in an address 
broadcast over a Nation-wide hook-up 
and transmitted to France and England 
via short waves for rebroadcasting. 

1:15 p. m.—State luncheon in honor | 
of the French aviators. 

3 p. m.—Mr. Flye made a second call} 
without revealing details of the confer-| 
ence, 

3:45. p. m.—Elliott Wadsworth, of | 
Boston, former Assistant Secretary of 
the( Treasury, and George E. Scott of 
Chicago, member of the central commit- 
tee of the Seprioss Sptional Red Cross, | 
called to discuss Re ross matters. . It| 
was stated orally at the White House! 
that $100,000 is the sum estimated for | 
relief in Santo Domingo and that the| 
Red Cross believes a special campaign 


Remainder of Day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff, in answering mail cor- 


er cent are re- id 4 i i i i 
1929 the number of. immi-| turned to the Mississippi, e-|respondence and in preparing addresses | with 19 countries, concluded in 1913' and 


for delivery during October, 


| States and Luxemburg, according to an 


incompleted structure. 
Red River is a navigable stream and 


of whose task it is to remove wreckage | 
from river bed has not been determined | 
pending official communication from} 
Federal authorities. 

In an oral statement Clinic 
Matthews said: 

“We feel positive that no one living in 


Naval Craft Prepared 
For Hurricane Relief 


Craft Detailed to Take Medical 
Supplies to Santo Domingo 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


States Navy (home address, Moberly, 
Ky.) 

Since Sept. 4, when the Navy Depart- 
ment was informed of the Santo Do- 
mingo hurricane by the naval radto sta- 
tion at San Juan, Porto Rico, naval 
ships have been standing by under de- 
partmental orders so that relief supplies 
might be transported to the stricken Do- 
minican city. 

The United States steamship “Bridge,” 
store ship, proceeding on Sept. 4 from 
Newport to Hampton Roads, was advised 
by Department radio that she might 
have to make a trip to Santo Domingo 
with relief supplies. The “Bridge,” a 
veteran of West Indies hurricane relief 
in September, 1928, still is at Hampton 


Roads. ¥ 

Likewise, the Department kept the 
“Antares,” flagship of Train Squadron 
One, and the “Oglala,” flagship of Mine 
Squadron One, available at Hampton 
Roads, and the aircraft tender “Wright” 
ready at New York. 

“Every battleship, cruiser, destroyer 
and airplane along the east coast has 
been ready to proceed with assistance 
if needed by the Red Cross,” according 
to Rear Admiral William H. Standley, 
Assistant Chiaf of Naval Operations, 
“since word first was received of the 
disaster.” 


Ratifications of Treaties 
Exchanged with Luxemburg 


Arbitration and conciliation treaties 
are now effective between the United 


announcement Sept. 8 by the Depart- 
ment of State, which réported that rati- 
fication instruments had been exchanged 
with the Luxemburg government by the 
American Charge d’Affaires, Warden 
McKee Wilson, on behalf of his Govern- 
ment. The full text of the announce- 
ment follows: 

Ratifications of the arbitration and 
conciliation treaties between the United 
States and Luxemburg, signed at. Wash- 
ington on Apr. 6, 1929, were exchanged 
by the American Charge d’Affaires, War- 
den McKee Wilson, and the Luxemburg 
government at Luxemburg on the after- 
noon of Sept. 2, 1930. These two trea- 
ties are similar to the other arbitration 
and conciliation treaties of the United 
States signed and brought into force 
within the past three years.. Such arbi- 
tration treaties are now in force between 
the United States and 22 countries, in- 
cluding Luxemburg, and such concilia- 
tion treaties are now in force between 
the Unijed States and 16 countries, in- 
cluding Luxemburg. 

_In addition, there are in force arbitra- 
tion treaties with six «countries, ¢on- 
cluded in 1908 by the then Secretary of 
State, Mr. Root, and conciliation treaties 


1914 by the then Secretary of State, Mr. 


_—_——— nr ——- gO —s—X— 


Las Vegas, 30 miles | The company ‘had no insurance on the| State bridges and they will be main- 
| tained. indefinitely, officials said, with in- 


structions to “shoot to kill”. to prevent 


If artesian water can be | under Federal jurisdiction. The question|trespass or tampering. 


Plans for rebuilding the bridge are 
expected to be completed this week. 


~ That Operation in 


The cost of operation of the 48 State | 
governments in 1928, the last year for | 
which complete figures are available, | 
w:.3 more than twice as great as in 1917, 
according to.a statement issued by the | 
Department of Commerce on Sept. 8. ' 

During the year 128, the statement | 
shows, the net indebtedness of 27 of the 
States was reduced, but there was an| 
increase for the entire group of 48. The 
new bond issues of 1928 were largely 
for highway construction. Interest 
charges increased by $8,000,000 over 
1927. 

Total revenue receipts of the 48 State 
governments for 1928 were in excess of 
total outlays, including those for per-| 
manent improvements. This is the third | 
consecutive year that this has been the 
case, the statement declares. The two 
chief items of revenue for 1928 were 
from business and nonbusiness licenses 
and from the general property tax. 

Twenty-four States, individually, not 
only balanced their budgets in 1928, but 
had a surplus of revenue receipts after | 
meeting all governmental-cost payments, 
and for no State did the payments for| 
operation and maintenance and interest 
exceed the revenue receipts, it was 
| Shown. 

The statement. follows in full text: 

The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
the State governments of the 48 States 
for the fiscal year closing Dec. 31, 1928, 
or the latest complete fiscal year clos- 
ing on a date prior thereto, amounted 
to $1,208,286,155 or $10.17 per capita. 
This includes $214,582,967 apportion- 
j|ments for education to the minor civil 
divisions of the States. 


Increase in Appropriations 


For Educational Purposes 

In 1927 the comparative per capita for 
operation and maintenance of general 
departments was $9.55, and. in 1917,| 
$4.19. The payments for operation andj 
|maintenance of public service enterprises 
{amounted to $9,4355,200; interest on 








The! 
| total payments for 1928, therefore, were! 


|$1,889,172,537; for 1927, $1,726,989,016; 
jand for 1917, $517,503,220. 

There was an increase in apportion- | 
'ments for education of $22,434,811. 
Interest charges also increased §$8,-) 


Of’the total payments in 1928, 64 per 
cent was for operation and maintenance | 
of the general departments; 0.5 per cent,| 
operation and maintenance of public 
service enterprises; 4.6 per cent, for in-| 
terest on debt; and 30.9 per cent, for 
outlays for permanent improvements. | 

Of the payments for operation and 
|maintenance of general departments, 40| 
|per cent was for education; 16.9 per cent, | 
for highways; 16.7 per cent, for chari- 
|ties, hospitals, and corrections; 8.1 per| 
cent, for general government; 5.8 per 
(cae, for protection to person and ien- 
jerty; 5/6 per cent, for development and| 
|conservatiot of natural resources; 2.4} 
\Per cent, for health and sanitation; 0.3 
|per cent, for recreation; and 4.3 
cent, for miscellaneous, the latter in- 
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Cost of State Governments Found = | 
To Average $10.17 Per Capita 


Department of Commerce Study Ascertains 


1928 Was Twice as 


Costly as in 1917 


cluding pensions paid to Civil War vet- 
erans by States giving such aid. 

_ The outlay payments for permanent 
improvements were principally for high- 
ways, constituting 78.5 per cent of the 
total outlays. The next in importance 
were the outlay payments for charities, 
iene . ae amounting to 

,026, » and education, ing « 

$49,700.48", amounting «to 


Total Revenue Receipts 


|Exceed Expenditures 


The total revenue receipts of the gov- 
ernments of the 48 States for 1928 were 
$1,935,431,711. This; was $630,781, 796 
more than the total payments of the 
year exclusive of the outlay payments 
for permanent improvements, and $46,- 
259,174 more than the total payments 
including those for permanent improve- 


|ments. For three consecutive years: the 


States as a whole have had a surplus: of 


| revenue receipts after meeting all gov- 


ernmental costs including capital out- 
lays for permanent improvements. Twen- 
ty-four Stations, individually, not ‘only 
balanced their budgets but had a sur- 
plus of revenue receipts after meeting 
all governmental-cost payments, and for 
no State did the payments. for operation 
and maintenance and interest exceed the 
revenue receipts. Of the 24 States show- 
ing an excess of revenue receipts, 16 
show a reduction in their net indebted- 


|ness for the year. The surplus; of rev- 
|enue receipts is further reflected in in- 


creased assets, including cash balances 
in general administrative funds. 

The two chief items of revenue for 
1928 were $783,269,969 from business 
and nonbusiness licenses and $381,170,- 
949 from the general property tax. 

The total per capita revenue receipts 
were $16.29 in 1928, $14.99 in 1927, and 
$5.14 in 1917. Property and special 
taxes represented 37.2 per cent of the 
total revenue in 1928, , The increase in 
the amount of such property and special” 
taxes collected was 131.1 per cent from 
1917 to 1927, and 7.1 per cent from 1927 
‘ The per capita property and 
special taxes were $6.06 in 1928, $5.73 im 
1927, and $2.86 in 1917. Special taxes in 
1928 included $127,538,301 inheritance 
taxes in 44 States, and $55,847,360 an- 
come’ taxes in 12 States. ‘ 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con 
stituted 40.5 per cent of the total rev- 
enue for 1928, 386 per cent for 1927, ~ 
and 22.3 per cent for -1917, Receipts 
from business licenses consisted chiefly 
of taxes exacted from. insurance and 
other incorporated companies, @nd “the 
sales tax on gasoline; while those from 
nonbusiness licenses comprise ehiefty 
taxes on motor vehicles and amounts 
paid for hunting and fishing privileges. 

Receipts from the sales tax on gaso- 
line amounted to $241,917,729 in 1928 
and those from motor-vehicle licenses, 
to $264,878,392. As compared with 1927, 
this was’ an increase of $76,374,530 in 
the gasoline tax and $16,031,990 in re- 
ceipts from motor-vehicle. licenses, . 

The. net. indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) continued 


: to increase, and in 1928 was $1,584,564,- 


[Continued on Page 11, Column. 5.} 
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@ ECONOMICS OF THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


More Frlectricity 


the answer to 
“More Transportation” 


E steam locomotive gave 
transportation its first great 


opportunity—but the 


extension 


of transportdtion opportunity 
now depends upon electricity. 
Where steam’s mightiest is not 


enough, electrification 


takes up 


the burden, bringing new advan- 


tages of speed, power 


Yet present rejlities 


just ahead. 


beginning, not the end. 
electrification, the next im 
tant step, is already under way. 
Westinghouse engineering and 
Westinghouse equipment, “old- 
timers” in railroad service, look 
upon past achievements as mere 
stepping stones to the broader 
fields of usefulness which lie 


and flexi- 


bility. In terminals and freight 
yards it means clean efficiency and 
lower opefating costs. 
with the internal combustion 
engine, electricity furnishes a new 
and economica} motive power to 
make branch lin’§s self-sustaining. 


Coupled 


mark the 
Main line 
Ppor- 


CNetaining 


W 
} 


rel ee beter tien) 


ET a AL LT NL 
Tune in the Westinghouse Salute over WJZ and 
the coast-to-coast metwork, every Tuesday evening. 


_ Westinghouse 
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8 | GasStoves Emit | Check Is Urged 


heek 
Ultra-violet Rays | On Deportation 


Health Value Limited by Of Charity Cases 


_Croer 2114) 


2 kir o Pictures 


Vir ‘Approval of 
Chilean People 


a an Ambassador Re- 
_ ports Attendance Grows in|_ 
“Theaters Eq uipped for: 
_ Sound Films” / 


. Walking moving pictures have success- 
] through the novelty period 
in , according to a report to the 
; Picture Divisiom of the Depart- 
ment of Gommerce from the Ambassador 
at Santiago, William SS. Culbertson, 
made public Sept.,8. | Equipment has 
been installed in all the more important 
theaters in Santiago, the report says. 
‘The most tangible evidence of favor 
the increase in attemdance at theaters 


Fifty-eight Naval Destroyers 
To Be Stripped and Scrapped 
Fighting Ships Linked With History of United States 


Discarded as Out-of-date and Will Be. 
Stricken From Register 


Gas Stoves Emit 


Lack of Intensity “ 
v * e 
THE ordinary gas stove, in which 

* the clay radiants are heated to 
incandescence by means of Bunsen 
gas flames, is an excellent source 
of infra-red radiation. 

But owing to their low témpera- 
ture these radiants, even when cov- 
ered with special materials, claimed * 
to emit ultra-violet, do not emit a 
sufficient amount of ultra-vielet to 
merit consideration as a source of 
short wave length ultra-violet radi- 
ation useful for healing purposes. 

This was established at the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Standagds by two 
independent methods of observation 
which were amply sensitive to de- 
tect ultra-violet radiation, if emit- 
ted. By photographing the spec- 
trum, it was established that the 
intensity of the ultra-violet emit- 
ted by a gas stove is less than 
1/800000 that of similar ultra-vio- 


Capacity of Institutions Is 
Taxed Due to Free Trans- 
portation, Says Nebraska 
Welfare Worker 


State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Sept. 8. 

Secretary E. M. Pollard, Department 
of Welfare, State of Nebraska, in a writ- 
ten statement, attributes the overcrowd- 
ing of State institutions to the practice 
of counties and local communities giving 
free transportation to applicants for 
charity from one community to another 
in order to get rid of such cases. 

His remedy is the establishing of 
county boards of public welfare and the~ 
emplcyment of a trained social worker 
in large centers of population. His state- 
ment concerning a criticism made by Sec- 


: came colonel in command of the Marine 
Corps in 1876. ’ 

“Moody.”—Named in honor of William) 
|Henry Moody, Secretary of the Navy, 
1902-04. Born in NewberrysMass., Dec. 
23, 1858, he was appointed Attorney 
General in 1904 and was subsequently 
Associate Justice of the Suprenie Court. 

“Henshaw.”—Named in memory of 
former Secretary of the Navy David 
Henshaw. Born in Leicester, Mass., Apr. 
2, 1791. Appointed Secretary* of the 
Navy July 24, 1843. ~ a 

“Doyen.”—-Named for Brig. \ 
Charles A. Doyen, U. S. M. C., of New 
ae, Commander of the Fifth| 
Regiment of Marines in nce; awarded} 


Number of Mules 
howing talking pictures, the report the Distinguished Service Medal post- 


ae . 
On Farms Gaining) | 
adds, and motion pictures in English; the Distinguished. Service Medal post 


to h b table to the) SEW . died Oct. 6, ,1918. 
Chilean public as the language is widely-| Alabama Data Reveals Number| — . Percival.”—Named for Capt. John 
taught and is recognized as a medium} Percival, U. S. N. Born Apr. 3, 1779, 


“Stricken from the Naval Register” is 
to be the status of 58 destroyers which 
have become worn out in active service 
and displaced in efficiency by more mod- 
ern fighting ships of this class. The pur- 
pose to obsolete these vessels and to strip 
them and dispose of them has just been 


~ 





retary Louis 


of commerce. 


The report follows in full text: 


Several months have passed since the | 
introduction of sound and talking mo- | 
tiom-picture flims into Chile, and all} 


indications are that they have success- | 
fully weathered the novelty period and | 
‘that public interest will be sustained. | 
This is especially true in Santiago, 
where all the more important theaters | 
have installed sound equipment. 
Theatre Attendance Grows 
This favorable sentiment manifests it-| 
in a variety of ways. The mo 
ele, perhaps, is the increase in at- 
tendance at the theaters showing talk-; 
Pictures; in fact, the demand is so; 
od and so sustained that the large | 
importers are bringing in only pictures | 
of this kind, Motion pictures in English | 
Seem ta have caused no offense to the} 
Chilean public, this language being) 
widely taught in the schools as the! 
recognized medium of commerce. The 
advantages offered by talking pictures 
in learning English have been appreciated 
by the Minister of Education, and at 
his instigation special matinees of suit- 
able talking pictures are organized for | 
school children, 

The local representatives of the Amer- | 
ican motion-picture interesty profiting | 
by their experiences im other foreign 
countries, made every effort in conjunc- 
‘tion with the theater owners to introduce 
sound and talking pictures under the 
most favorable circumstances. No ex- 
pemse was spared in reproducing equip- 
ment and only the best obtainable was 
installed. Likewise, only proven good 
Pictures with popular, tuneful music and 
usually with superimposed titles in 
Spanish ‘thas been shown. To a novelty 
loving public the appeal was instanta- 
neous, and as the quality of pictures and 
care in their selection has been main- 
taimed the local theaters are well patron- 
ized. There has been cooperation, too, be- 
tween the film agents, the phonograph 
record producers, and with the cial 


broadcasting studios so that special 
theme songs are well advertised to the 
public and become popular almost over- 


night. 
Censorship Is Relaxed 

With the advent of the new pictures | 
censorship has been relaxed. The censors | 
realize some of the teehnical complica | 
tions resulting from cutting sound pic- 
tures and, being well disposed, arejin- 
clined to gloss over otherwise question- 
able features. The films shown have been 
of a high order and consequently the 
necessity for strict cemsorship has not 
existed. 

An interesting developmen in the 
local situation and one which may be the 
foundation of a domestic picture indus- 
try is the decision of the government 
to subsidize each picture exported. As 
the Andes Film Corporation is the only 
concern of its kind in Chile, the govern- 
ment grant may permit this company 
to develop into a real factor in the 
motion-picture business in South Amer- 
ica. Already it has produced several suc- 
cessful pictures, one of which won a first | 
prize at the Seville Exposition and has | 
enjoyed considerable success in the 
United States. 

For the present, with the bulk of | 
public opinion well disposed and not} 
merely temporarily interested in a novel | 
development, the sound and talking- | 
picture situation in Chile is such as to 
give but little cause for anxiety on the 
part of American producers. 


Conservation of Quail 


In Kentucky Is Urged 


Value to Sportsman and Farmer 
Is Pointed Out 


An appeal to the people of-Kentucky 
to conserve the quail is being made by 
J. W. Hammond, of the Game and Fish | 
Commission Publicity Bureau. 


The quail not only furnishes one of 
the greatest sports for the hunter, being 
a delicious meat for the tablé, says Mr. 
Hammond, but in addition it is one of 
the most wonderful insectivorous and 
weed /destroying birds. The quail, says 
Hammond, ranks high as a destroyer 
sf many of the most destructive insect 
pests. 


Examinations of the contents of their 
stomach in laboratories .show potato 
beetles, cucumber beetles, wireworms, 
weevils (including the Mexican cotton 
bool weevil), locusts, grasshoppers, chinch 
bugs, squash bugs, and caterpillars. 
Mrs. Margaret Morse Nice of the Clark 
University reports the following list of 
thimgs eaten by bobwhite quail during 
&@ single meal: Chinch bugs, 100; squash 
bugs, 12; plant lice, 2,326; grasshoppers, 
cutworms, 12; army worms, 12; 
potato beetles, 101; 


mosquitoes 568; 
white grubs, 8. 
This investigation was made by Mrs. 
Nice from bobwhite quail held in cap- 
tivity by her at the University. She 
found that one bobwhite devoured 


one day: Chrysanthemun black flies, 
; flies, 1,350; rose slugs, 1,286, mis- 


neous insects, 700; of which 300 were 


‘grasshoppers. 


BMirs. Nice has given a list of 141 dif-| 


ferent species of insects eaten by bob 
, the majority of which are in- 
mus. As a destroyer of weeds and 


weed seeds the bobwhite stands preemi- 


memt. Mrs. Nice made a list of 129 
Reeds, the seeds of which are eaten by 
this little bird. They are digested and 
f germs destroyed. 
The number of seeds taken by one bird 
@ single meal varies from 105 seeds 
stink weed, 400 of pig weed, to 5,000 
Pigeon grass and 16,000 of lamb 


of Horses Is Steadily 
Decreasing 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Sept. 8. 

Statistics of the State Department of 
Agriculture which show that\ the horse 
is fast losing its numerical standing in 
the State, have been announced. : 

But while the horse is making its exit 
the number of mules continues to in- 
crease, despite the advance of the au- 
tomobile and farm machinery. 

During the past five years the num- 
ber of horses in Alabama has dwindled 
30,000, it is estimated. 

The total estimated number of horses 
in the State is listed at 57,000 against 
87,000 in 1925, but for the same period 


;mate for 1930, show while the number 
lof horses in the State has dec 
| steadily, mules have increased. Census 
figures for 1900 placed the number of 
|horses in the State at 153,000. This 
| same year there were only 192,000 mules. 
Commenting on the figures, the sur- 
jvey says this indicates “the change in 
the number of mules showed a steady| practice of farmers regarding the use 
increase, the estimate. giving the num-|of work stock. The mule has gained in 
ber of mules at 380,000 against 303,000| favor, as the horse has passed, the use 
for 1925. }of motor vehicles having had some in- 
Census figures over a period of 25) fluence on the number of horses in per- 
years from 1900 to 1925, with an esti- sonak transportation. 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Easy Access to Farm Volumes 


_In Federal Library’ Sought 


Efficient Mets of Reference Attained by Department of | 
Agriculture to Facilitate Research 





Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between divisions and Bureaus trrespective of 
their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals 
with Communications. 


By Claribel R. Barnett 
Librarian; Department of Agriculture 


OWEVER extensive the collections | dexes on subjects with which their bu- 
of a scientific library may be, with- Te&@uUs are concerned. 


° * - 7 
out the means of unlocking the re- GUPPLEMENTING the various cata- 
sources they are of little avail. A most 


: re Re logues and indexes of the libraries 
important function of a scientific are the bibliographies and lists which 
library is, therefore, the provision of — been = both py the — 

ibli hies ibrary and the bureau libraries, for 
adequate eataldgues, ro the most part in mimeographed form, 
and indexes. hey = the keys wate in the series of “Bibliographical Con- 
open and make available the contents trjbutions” issued by the Department 
of the collection. The dictionary cata- Library, ee - to ote, and in 
logue of the Library of the Department the series of “Agricultural Economics 
xr Agriculture, ‘the greatest single Bibliographies” issued by the Bureau 
source of information in regard to its of Agricultural Economics Library, of 
contents, now contains over half a which 30 numbers have been issued to 
million cards and is a record of the 
book resources of the whole Depart- 


date. Some of the most important in 
ment® It also contains printed cards 


the first seties are the following: In- 
for books of interest to the Depart- 


dex to some sources of current prices; 
Partial list of publications on dairying 
ment which are available in the Library 


issued in the United States, 1900 to: 
June, 1923: Author and subject index 
to the publications on plant pathology 
issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture up to Jan. 1, 1925; 
World food supply, a selected biblio- 
graphy; A classified list of soil publica- 
tions of the United States and Canada; 
Author and subject index to the publi- 
cations on plant pathology issued by 
the State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions up to Dec. 1, 1927; Bibliography 
on ice cream up to and including the 
year 1926; Check list of publications 
on entomology issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
through 1927, with subject index. 
Some of the latest in the second ser- 
ies are the following: Control of pro- 
duction of agricultural products by 
governments, a selected bibliography; 
Labor requirements of farm products 
in the United States; Agricultural re- 
lief, a selected and annotated bibli- 
ography; Valuation of real estate, with 
special reference to farm real estate; 
Large scale and corporation farming. 
* * * 


()THER types of bibliographical serv- 
ice furnished by the various libra- 
ries of the Department are the lists of 
current literature which are regularly 
issued, In the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics Library the list is issued 
monthly and is called “ Agricultural 
Economics Literature.” The Bureau 
of Pla®t Industry Library issues two 
bi-weewy lists called respectively 
“Botan Current Literature” and 
“Agrdnomy Current Literature.” The 
Forest Service Library issues a bi- 
monthly list called “Forestry Current 
Literature” and the Bureau of Public 
Roads issues monthly a list called 
“Highways and Agricultural Engineer- 
ing Current Literature.” The Office of 
Experiment Stations issues mimeo- 
graphed lists of the State experiment 
station literature and the State exten- 
sion literature. The Official Record 
of the Department contains a weekly 
list of the principal accessions to the 
Library of the Department. These 
various current lists, if they are care- 
fully followed, aid the Department 
workers in keeping informed in regard 
to the new material on their various 
subjects. They are also being increas- 
ingly used by investigators outside of 
the Department. 

While the Library is first of all for 
the benefit of the Department, it is 
free for reference to any who wish to 
use it. Books needed in research work 
are lent to libraries and institutions 
in every State of the Union, partic- 
ularly to the various State agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations. The 
9 Library also aims to serve as a center 
|_ Library, and, the Bureau of, Public of bibliographical information relating 

Roads Library‘also have extefisive in- to the literature of agriculture. 
| In the next of this series on “Communications: Publications and Records” 

to appear in the issue of Sept. 10, Howard Lawton Knight, Editor of Experi- 

ment Station Record, Department of Agriculture, will describe origin and 

nature of the Record. o 
| Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation 


of Congress, Geological Survey, and 
other Government libraries, thus mak- 
ing available the more important re- 
sources of these libraries on subjects 
connected with the work of the De- 
partment.» 

But no mere catalogue of the book 
resources of a scientific library, how- 
ever complete a record it may be, can 
adequately make available information 
in these separate books and periodicals. 
The catalogue must be supplemented 
by more detailed special indexes and 
bibliographies. In the library service 
of the Department of Agriculture these 
supplementary indexes and bibliogra- 
phies are in large part provided by 
the bureau libraries. Through these 
indexes the libraries of the Depart- 
ment are attempting to build up a 
bibliographical equipment which will 
make it possible for the investigators 
of the Department to obtain required 
data with a minimum of waste of time 
in delving. 

* 


= * 


NE of the oldest and more impor- 
tant of the special indexes main- 
tained in the bureau libraries is the 
one prepared by the library staff of the 
Bureau of PlantYndustry which is gen- 
erally referred to as the “Botanical 
Catalogue.” This aggregates more 
than a quarter million entries, includ- 
ing a detailed subject index to plant 
pathology, an index to illustrations of 
foreign plants, and a very large catalo- 
gue of botanical literature in the wid- 
est sense. 

In the Bureau of Animal Industry 
Library there is maintained another 
very extensive and detailed card index 
which is devoted to the literature of 
animal diseases, comprising approxi- 
mately 250,000 cards. Among the more 
important subjects covered are animal 
tuberculosis, animal abortion, hog 
cholera, malta fever, anthrax, blackleg, 
and food poisoning. 

The most important index prepared 
in the Bureau of Entomology library 
is the Index to the Literature of Amer‘i- 

n Economic Entomology. This index 
has been published at five-year inter- 
vals by the American Association of 
Economic Entomologists. Three volé 
umes, 1904-1914, 1915-1919, and 1920- 
1924, have been published, and the 
volume for the period 1925-1929 is now 
in preparation. It indexes by the 
scientific fame of the insect with cross 
references from the common name, 
articles in American journals of ento- 
| mology, botany, zoology, biology, and 
the medical sciences. 
| ™ The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 

nomics Library, the Forest Service 


- 
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Three fighting ships which saw ser 


Barnstable, Mass.; entered Navy in 1799; 


served in engagement between “Peacock” 


and “Epervier” in War of 1812, and was 
awarded a sword by Congress. 

“John Francis Burnes.”—Named for 
Capt. John Francis Burnes, U. S. M. C. 
Born in Binghamton, N. Y., July 6, 1883; 
enlisted in Marine Corps in 1904 and 


; ® 


Photos by Underwood & Underwood. 
vice in the World War, named after 


naval officers who distinguished themselves in the Civil War, included in 
58 destroyers, which have been obsoleted and are to be dropped from 


the list of active naval vessels. 


The “Lardner,” named after Rear Ad- 


miral James L. Lardner, is shown above as she appeared at the wharf off 
Gravesend during the World War; the “Breck,” named for a Maine man, 


Acting Volunteer Lt. Comdr. Joseph 


B. Breck, who took active part in the 


Wilmington blockade in the Civil War, is shown in the cenfer picture. 
The “Preston,” named after a Canadian who fought under the American 


flag in the Civil War, Lt. Samuel 
picture off St. Nazaire, 


formally announced by the Department 
of the Navy. 

What is soon to become nameless junk 
represented an average original cost of 
$1,000,000 each, or a total investment of 
approximately $58,000,000. The 58 ves- 
sels are expected to command a scrap- 
ping value of $5,000 each, or about $490,- 
000 for all. 

Long and distinguished service in the 
Navy is to the credit of each of the ob- 
soleted ships. All bear the names of 
Gead naval officers whose deeds in naval 
warfare they commemorated. 

The statement of the Navy Depart- 
ment follows in full text: 

American destroyers which have flown 
the flag in every quarter of the globe 
are day by day vanishing from the sea. 

“Stricken from the Navy Register” 
soon will be the status of 58 destroyers 
which recently were decommissioned at 
the Mare Island and‘ the Philadelphia 
navy yards, and are now being stripped 
to hulks for disposal. 

The Navy’s “Register” holds only the 
names of those ships which are either 
in active commission, or are preserved 
“out of commission” so that they may 
be placed into thé fleet in comparatively 
short order. When a ship is stricken 
from the register, it means that she is 
worthless for warlike purposes. 

Before these 58 ships began to lose 
their names and become hulks, there 
were 37 at the Mare Island Navy Yard, 
and 21 at the Navy Yard, Philadelphia. 
In their “youth,” 10 to 12 years ago, 
they represented an investment of about 
$1,000,000 each. Today, after cruising 
on the seven seas and in addition en- 
gaging in the strenuous operating sched- 
ule of the fleet, they are daily becoming 
nameless. Stripped of all equipment and 
reduced to floating scrap piles, they are 
worth about $5,000 each. 

Names of the destroyers that daily are 
“going by the board” are linked with 
the history of the Navy since its estab- 
lishment. Part of a World War program 
to meet the submarine menace, these 
ships were Me the names of men who 
served the 
the Navy, or as officers or erftisted men 
of the Navy and the Marine Corps. 

bb “names” vanishing from ‘the 
Navy’s “Register” follow: 

“McCawley.”—Named in™memory of 
Col. Charles Grymes McCawley, who, 
after gallant service in the War with 
Mexico and in the Civil War, was twice 
brevetted for courage in battle and be- 


avy, either as Secretary of. 


W. Preston, is shown in the lower 
during the World War. 


'was commissioned in 1917. Died from 
| wounds received in attack on Belleau 
Woods, June, 1918, and was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Medal posthum- 
ously. 

“Farragut.”—Ngmed for Admiral David 
Glasgow Farragut, U. S. N. Born at 
Campbell’s Station, Tenn., July 5, 1801; 
entered the Navy when 9 years old; dur- 
ing the Civil War took forts below New 
Orleans and opened up Mississippi, and 
later defeated the Confederate Fleet at 
Mobile Bay; promoted to Vice Admiral 
by President Lincoln and grade of Ad- 
miral was created for him in 1866 by 
Congress. 

"Somers.”—Named for Lt. Richard 
Somers, U. S. N. Born at Somers Point, 
N. J., 1778; killed by explosion on “In- 
trepid” which he took into the harbor 
of Tripoli to destroy the enemy’s fleet. 


“William Jones.’—Named for Secre- 
tary of the Navy William Jones, 1813- 
1814. Born in Philadelphia, Pa.; served 
in Continental Army and Continental 
Navy during Revolution. 

“Zeilin.’—Named for Brig. Gen. Jacob 
Zeilin, U. S. M. C. Born in Philadel- 
phia, July 16, 1806; died in Washington, 
1880. Served with Marines in Mexican 
War and was on Admiral) Perry’s expe- 
dition to Japan in 1852; at Marine Bar- 
jracks, Portsmouth, N. H., during the 
| Civil War; Brigadier General Command- 
ant, Mar. 2, 1867. 


First Secretary of Navy 
Gave Name to ‘Stoddert’ 


“Stoddert."—_Named for Benjamin 
Stoddert, Secretary of the Navy, 1798- 
1801. Born in Charles County, Md., 
1751; Captain of Cavalry in Continental 
Army and was severely wounded. As 
first: Secretary of Navy regularly ap- 
pointed, Mr. Stoddert saw the Navy 
grow from the three frigates, “Consti- 
tution,” “Constellation,” and “United 
States,” to five frigates and 23 sloops 
of war. 

“Reno.”—Named for Lieut Comdr. Wal- 
ter E. Reno, U. S. N., born in Davis 
County, Iowa, Oct. 8, 1881; drowned 
while in command of the U. S&S. 
“Chauncey” during the World War, 
when, his ship was rammed by’ British 
merchant ship. 

“Farquhar.”—Named for Rear Admiral 
Norman H. Farquhar, U. S. N. Born 
in Pottsville, Pa., Apr. 11, 1840; served 
during the Civil War in North Atlantic 
Blockading Squadron and at Fort 


IF ALBANY WERE WIPED 
OUT TOMORROW «': « 


If Albany, New York.. Jor Fort Worth, 
Texas...or Des Moines, Iowa... or Nash- 
ville, Tennessee . .. were wiped out to- 
morrow, the residential section could be 
rebuilt and theentire population housed 
with one year’s production of Natco 
Structural Clay Tile. 


Each year sees Natco more widely used, 
sees it growing in the esteem, of archi- 
tects, builders, investors, and owners. 


NATIONAL -FIREPRCFING «CORPORATION 


[HE LARGEST CONCERN IN THE WORLD MAKI 


NG A LC AP) 


let wave lengths in sky radiation. 


Fisher; commanded “Trenton” during 
hurricane at Apia, Samoa, in 1889. 

“Thompson.”—Named for Richard W. 
Thompson, Secretary of the Navy, 1877- 
1881. Born in Culpepper County, Va., 
June 9, 1809; practiced law in Bedfo¥t, 
Ind., served in State legislature and was 
judge of 18th Circuit Court of that State; 
resigned from Navy post to become chair- 
man of the American committee of the 
Panama Canal Co. in 1881. 

“Kennedy.”~—-Named for John Pendleton 
Kennedy, Secretary of the Navy, 1852- 
53. Born in Baltimore, Md., Oct. 25, 
1795; served in Congress from 1838 to/ 
1852; during his administration of Navy 
Department, Capt. Perry’s expedition 
visited Japan, and Dr. Kane’s second 
Arctic voyage was made. 

“Paul Hamilton."—Named for Paul 
Hamilton, Secretary of the Navy during 
1809-18138. Born in St. Paul’s Parish, 
S. C., Oct. 16, 1762; was Governor of 
South Carolina, 1804-1806. 

“Yarborough.”—Named for First Lieut. 
George H, Yarborough, U. S. M. C. Born 
in Roxboro, N. C., Oct. 14, 1895; died in 
France from wounds received at Belkeau 
Woods; posthumously awarded Distin- 
guished Service Cross. 

“La Vallette."—Named for Rear Ad- 
miral Elie A. F. La Vallette. Born in 
Alexandria, Va., May 3, 1790; took part| 
in the Battle of Lake Champlain and par- 
ticipated in the suppression of piracy in 
West Indies; was awarded a silver medal 
with thanks of Congress in 1814 and 
promoted for gallantry. 

“Sloat."—Named for Rear Admiral 
John Drake Sloat, U. S. N. Born in 
Rockland County, N. Y., July 26, 1781; 
appointed midshipman 1800; served with) 
Commodore Decatur during War of 1812; | 
| served in Mexican War; took possession | 
}of California for United States; made 
plans for Mare Island Navy Yard. 


| Medical Director of Navy 
| In Mexican War Honored 








“Wood.”—Named for Medical Director 
William Maxwell Wood, U. S. N. Born 
in Baltimore, Md., in 1809; took active 
part in Mexican War and was com- 
mended by Congress; served with North 
‘Atlantic Blockading Squadron; was Ghief 
of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 
1870-71. | 

“Shirk.”—Named for Comdr. James W. 
Shirk, U. S. N. Born in Pennsylvania 
July 16, 1832; had active service during 
Civil War and at seige of Vicksburg. 

“Kidder.”—Named for First Lt. Hugh 
P. Kidder, U. S. M. C. Born in 
Waukon, Iowa, Dec. 13, 1897; killed in 
action in France, October, 1918; posthu- 
mously awarded Croix de Guerre with 
star and Distinguished Service Cross “for 
extraordinary heroism.” 

“Selfridge.”—Named for Rear Admiral 


THE. BRICK AN 


| When ordinary letters were picture drawings on 


r - Horne, of the Commun- 
ity Chest of the city of Lincoln, follows 
in full text: 

“Mr. Horne’s recent criticism of the 
shipping of a physically incapacitated 
man into Lincoln by a_ neighboring 
county is very timely. This is in keeping 
with the present policy that is in vogue 
in nearly all the counties of the State 
of ‘passing the buck’ to the State or 
to some other county instead of each 
community meeting its own obligations 
and giving aid where the same is neces- - 
sary. 

“It is this policy of ‘passing the buck’ 
to the State that is overcrowding ou 
State institutions with inmates. The 
local community is in a better position 
to render aid in needy cases not only 


tfrom the standpoint of charity but from 


the standpoint of dollars and cents. 

The remedy lies in the establishment 
of county boards of public welfare and 
the employment of a trained social 
worker’ in all the larger centers of the 
State. 

“Aid given under the supervision of a 
trained social worker not only supplies 
the physical needs of the recipient but 
has for its purpose the rehabilitation of 
the individual and the family, thereby 
making them self-supporting and remov-/ 
ing the necessity for giving aid.” 


Thomas I. Selfridge, U. S. N. Born in 
Boston, Mass., Apr. 24, 1804; served on 
exploring expedition of 1829. Early in 
i847, the authorities of Mulje having re- 
fused to make aft apology for an insults 
to the United States flag, he opened fire 
from the “Dale” upon a force of Mexi- 
cans and, after landing, put th to 
flight; -in November, 1847, he landed 
with about 70 men from the “Dale” and 
put a force of about 400 Mexicans to 
flight. During the Civil War he was in 
command of the “Mississippi,” engaged 
m blockading off Mobile Bay and Passes 
of the Mississippi. 

“Marcus.”—Named for Lt, (j. g.) Ar- 
nold Marcus, U. S. N. Born in Atlantic 
City, N. J., June 26, 1892; was in com- 
mand of Submarine “A-7” and died from 
effects of explosion on that boat after 
making great efforts to save the men 
and ship. ‘ 

“Mervine.”—-Named for Rear Admiral 
William Mervine, U. S. N. ' Born in 
Pennsylvania in 1790; comrntanded the 
“Savannah” in operations against Mex- 
ico; took.possession of Monterey; hoisted 
the American flag and erected a block- 
house for its defense; during the Civil 
War, commanded the Gulf Squadron. 

“Chase.”—-Named for Reuben Chase, 
mishipman. Born in Nantucket, Mass.; 
he entered the Navy in 1777 and served 
with John Patil Jones on the “Ranger” 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.) 


D THE SCARAB 


sun-dried bricks, Pharaoh of Egypt, ruler -of 


the civilized woftld, communicated with his 


s.|sattaps by messenger. His authority and prestige 


was represented by a scarab, symbol of eternal 


life, carved from a jewel and engraved with his 


signature. 


‘ 


Some executives and firms, by the inferior 


quality of their stationery stilt suggest the. 


letter, scratched on the crude brick. Others 


see the wisdom of the symbol of the scarab 


and put their signatures on Crane’s, Bond only. 


BOND 


For executive letter- 
heads and envelopes 


CRANE & CO., Inc. * DALTON, MASS. 





CRANE?/ 


Crane’s Bond unfail- 
ingly carries a prestige 
message. Wherever your 
letters go, it will be 
speak-your good taste 
and the bigh stand- 
ing of your business, 


< 


> 
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* Gain Expected ‘Organized Respect for Law 
Urged in Combatting Crime [eather Gloves 


Tn Production of | 
Greek Currants 


Increase Also Predicted in) 
Combined Production of | 
Raisins and Currants, in 
Mediterranean Basin | 


A five per cent greater combined pro- 
auction of raisins and currants in the 
principal countries of the Meditetranean 
basin this year as compared with last | 
year is reported in data cabled to the De- 
partment of Agriculture by the Agricul- 
tural Commission at Marseille, France, | 
and made public by the Department | 
Sept. 6. The increase of this supply is | 
mostly in Greek currants. 

The Department’s official statement | 
follows in full text: 

The production of raisins and currants 
in the principal countries of the Mediter- 
ranean Basin this year will be in the} 
neighborhood of 5 per cent above last | 
year, according to data cabled to the | 
Foreign Service of the Bureau of Agri- | 
cultural Economics by Agricultural Com- | 
missioner N. I. Nielson at, Marseille. A | 
decrease in the production of raisins will | 
be more than offset by the larger crop | 
of Greek currants. In addition the total | 
supply will be augmented by a carry-! 
over of around 13,000 short tons of cur- 
rants from last year’s Greek crop. Old 
stocks of raisins are practically ex- | 
hausted. - 

Estimates on production of raisins in} 
Spain have been reduced to 13,000 short | 
tons for the Valencia district and 10,000 | 
for Malaga. This compares with last 
year’s production of 13,000 tons in! 
Valencia and 9,500 tons in Malaga. The 
reduction in the present season’s esti- 
mate compared with earlier forecasts is 
due, in the case of Valencia, to the heavy 
demand for fresh grapes and, in the 
case of Malaga, to damage from mildew, 
according to Mr. Nielsen. 

The estimate of the Smyrna raisin! 
crop is now placed at 41,500 short tons| 
compared with an earlier forecast of 
48,000 short tons and with the revisell| 
estimate of the 1929 crop of 52,000 tons. 
The estimate of production of Greek} 
sultans which earier in the season was 
put at 8,000 short tons has been re-| 
duced to 6,600 tons against 6,500 tons | 
in 1929. | 

Greek currant production for 1930 is! 
still estimated at 165,000 short tons com- 
pared with a revised estimate of last 
wear’s production of 143,000 short tons. 
In addition to the present season’s crop | 
there is a carryover of approximately | 





| 
| 





13,000 short tons of 1929 currants in} for the regularly gonstituted machinery | 
|for the maintenance of law and order. | 
‘The raisin market in Smyrna is ac-| We must do away with the use of gov-! 
ernment for selfish purposes and do away ! 


Greece. 


tive at prices about 16 per cent below} 
last year. Exports of raisins from | 
Smyrna in August amounted to 2,753 
short tons against 1,926 tons in August 
last year. Germany has been the 
heaviest buyer. There has been little! 
activity in the Valencia and Malaga 
markets thus far this season although 
prices are below last year. In Greece 
the demand for currants is inactive as 
buyers appear to feel that prices for the 
new’ crop will be below present quota- 
tions. 


Reserve Borrowings 
Fall in Chicago Area 





Monthly Review Shows Trade 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
automobiles, department stores, and 
chain stores, reported lessened activity 
in both comparisons. 

Good yields of small grain crops have 
been harvested in this district. Mid- 
August reports from county agents, 
however, indicate considerable curtail- 
ment in the corn and other late crops, an 
outgrowth of protracted drought and ex- 
treme’heat throughout most of July in 
the greater part of the district; pas- 
tures deteriorated seriously, though late 
and copious rains are reported to have 


respect in many areas. 

Activity” at meat-packing establish- 
ments, as measured by production and 
sales of such products, fell short of the 


June level and that of July, 1929. Butter | 


output registered a decline of more than 
seasonal proportions from June; sales 
dropped as compared with the preceding 
month and with a year.ago. Cheese pro- 
duction showed a similar trend from 
June and but little change from the cor- 
responding month last year. Sales de- 
clined in both comparisons. 

The number of employes in reporting 


lines. of industry in this district declined | 
less sharply in the aggregate for July | 


than in June, but. payrolls fell off to a 
greater extent as a result of further re- 
duced time schedules in many plants and 
wage reductions in some lines. 
Commercial and sectirity loans of re- 


porting member banks in the district de- | 


clined on Aug. 13 as compared with July 
16; investments have risen steadily, in 
recent weeks; deposits, both time and de- 
mand, diminished as ,between these two 
dates, but were higher than on the cor- 
responding reporting date last year. 
Rates in Chicago were slightly hower. 
The borrowings of member P 
reserve bank the middle of ‘August were 
less by approximately 3,500,000 on July 
9, reflecting decreased reserve balances, 
lessened currency demand, and an ex- 
cess of local Treasury expenditures over 
receipts, 


Eight New Disputes 
With Labor Arise’ 


Loe Angeles Gledk Makers sk | 
Union Recognition 








A controversy with 1,500 Los An- 
geles cloak makers was one of-the eight | 
new labor disputes brought before the 
Department of Labor for adjustment dur- 
ing the week ended Sept. 6, according to 
Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of the Concili- 
ation Service. Four of théeight new 
cases were adjusted, as were three old 


| 
| 


anks at the | 


Attorney General of Indiana 


Says Capitalization of Good| 


Morals and Good Citizenship Must Over- 
come Criminal Assaults 





[Continued fr 


whole chain? There must be law and; 
order. | 
Our government reség upon law and | 


jorder, if-our Nation survives, our citi- | 


zenship must believe in them, for there | 
is no other way to preserve the Nation. | 
There can be no doubt that the vast ma. | 
jority of all our people are for law aaa | 
order. It must be so, or we might just | 
as twell give up in despair. There is an | 
i 
loyal @merican, It is quite true that this | 
spirit lies dormant today and it is also} 
quite true that those who stand for law 
and order must unite to arouse this spirit 
from its long sleep. : 

The magnified activity of the criminal 
element should not discourage us. There 
is nothing strange about corruption in 
the administration of government, for 
designing and greedy men have always 
lookéd after their own selfish interests 
rather than after the welfare of the 
State. There is something strange, how- | 
ever, about the capitalization of crime} 
by a combination of the grafting official, | 
the defaulter, the gambler, the bootleg- 
ger and other criminals, 

Today’s terrifying conditions should | 
not cause us to lose faith in our Gov- 
ernment, but rather should .cause, us to 
have greater faith engendered» by our 
contention for decency in government— 
we must not lower the standards but 
must in season and out of season foster | 
respect for law and order. 

While there seems to be a general 
spirit of indifference to law and order, I 
do not agree with some that the average 
American is lawless. I believe he is 
law-abiding by training, instinct and 
tradition. 

Those who 46 not believe in law and 
order are not only in the minority, but 
they are cowards of the worst sort. It 
1s only necessary for those who believe 
in them to make a showing of strength 
and the cowardly lawless elemént sneaks 
away like a thief in the night. 


Organized Respect 


For Law Necessary 

Organized decency ang respect for law 
and order must meet and overthrow or- 
ganized criminal assaults. Capitaliza- 
tion of good morals and good citizenship 
must meet and overcome the capitaliza- 
tion of crime. The growing army of 
vicious and violent criminals must be 
met and eliminated. Every loyal Amer- 
ican must maintain a determined stand 


| 
| 


with the misuse of a public trust. In 
no community should the criminal ele- 
ments enjoy immunity. 

Today, we stand at a civic. cross- 
roads, one leading to further govern- 
mental breakdown, the other to law and 
order and decency. We stand at the 
parting of the ways; we must choose 
between honest, able and fearless prose- 
cuting officers, magistrates and judges 
and those who are apparently hypnotized 
by corrupting influences. 


Too many look upon constituted au-| 


| thority with disrespect. Those who make 
jlight of law and order are dangerous 
; to any community and to our institutions 
'of freedom. They are even more danger- 
‘ous than the criminal elements them- 


them. 


jimportant demand of today is for a 
irobust sentiment, which regardless of 


the’ differences of political parties and | 
policies, demands purity and competence | 


|in official action. If men in my party 
‘or in your party betray their trust and 
become even the weakest link 


selves, for they give encouragement to} 


‘ | 3 
Volume Continued to Decline | It has been well said that the most 


in the 


om Page 1.] 


no longer be favored or kept in posi- 
tions of authority. 
a choice between political policies and 
the overthrow of our institutions of free- 
dom, then political policies must go to 
the winds. You and I believe in purity 
and competence in official action. If, the 


men we elect betray that trust they de- 


serve rebuke and defeat. 
The Chief Justice of the Supreme 


nnate spirit of love for these in every; Court of the United States has recently | Pro 


stated: 
laws through men, and most of our 
problems in the administration of the 


corrupting influences of fear and favor.” 

If we do not select competent men, 
free from the corrupting influences of 
fear and favor, it is our own fault, for 
we are the only vessels by which they 
may be chosen. We might be mistaken 
as to whether one whom we are choos- 
ing for the first time to fill an office is 
competent or not, but we should not be 
mistaken as to whether he is honest or 
not. We can easily find out whether he 
is free from the corrupting influences 
of fear and favor. There can be no dis- 
pute of the fact that the people are re- 
sponsible for the character of men oc- 
cupying the bench, directing prosecu- 
tions and enforcing the law. 

Law and order must have the vigorous 
support of every agency that stands for 
good government. The hands of those 
who are honestly administering the af- 
fairs of government must be upheld and 
the hands of those who are not. must 
be cut off. Officers who are doing their 
duty to uphold law and “order should 
have our whole-harted p 
should resent with evely 
American blood the heaping of scorn 
upon them. 


Arrayed against law and order are the 
lawbreakers and grafters, and those who 
sympathize with them, harmonize with 
them and are in defense with them and 
others apparently law-abiding them- 
themselves, but who, through misguided 
influences, array themselves against law 
and order. 

Law and order thrive in that com- 


No State can have better 
ng order than the people of that 
State desire. A community must culti- 
vate them if it would reap them, _ It 
}is an old saying that no stream can rise 


law and order. 
law a 


for law and order. 
who cherish them and I will show you 
a community where they exist. 


Public Must Support 
Policy of Law and Qrder 


They do not spring up like mushrooms 
but they come from long and steady 
growth. They must be deeply implanted 
within a community and nourished con- 
tinuously by it. They must be in the 
hearts and minds of the people. 


} 


in a community because the people either 
through choice or indifference are will- 
ing to stand for it. Once arouse the 
people from their indifference and the 
old innate spirit of law and order mani- 
fests itself. Sometimes it takes an 
atrocious crime that startles an entire 
community before the people are aroused 
from their , indifference. Sometimes 


as to shock.an entire nation before the 
| people rise up and act. 

It is high time in almost every com- 
munity that the people should be aroused 
and rise up in their might and smite the 
| lawless elements.. The press, the school 
and the church stand for law and order, 
they consistently proclaim the doctrine 





chain of organized crime, they should 


‘Chan 





ges Announced 


Transfers and Appointments 


Changes in the foreign service an- 


Sept.-8 follow in full-text: 

J. Ernest Black, of Pittsburgh, Pa., now 
Vice Consul at Bremen, Germany, assigned 
Vice Consul at Shanghai, China. 

Samuel R. Thompson, of Los Angeles, 
Calif., now Consul at Rio de Janeiro, Bra- 
zill, assigned Consul at Valencia, Spain. 

The retirement of Gordon Paddock, of 
New York City, now First Secretary of 
| Embassy at Paris, France, becomes ef- 
| fective Sept. 30, 1930. 

Hayward G. Hill, of Hammond, La., hav- 
ing been appointed a Foreign Service Of- 
| fieer, Unclassified, a Vice Consul of Ca- 

reer and a Secretary in the Diplomatic Serv- 
| iee, has been assigned for duty in the For- 
| eign Service School. 
| The following have been appointed For- 
| eign Service Officer, Unclassified, Vice Con- 
sul of Career, and Secretary in the Diplo- 
matic Service, have been assigned Vice 
Consuls. at their respective posts: Thomas 
J. Maleady, of Fall River, Mass., to Port 
| Limon, Costa Riea; David H., 
| Rockland, Me., to Palermo, Italy; 
| Walker, of Washington, D. C., to Niagara 
| Falls, Canada. “ 

Guy W. Ray, of Wilsonville, ,)Ala., hav- 
ing been appointed a Foreign Service Of- 
ficer, Unclassified, a Vice Consul of Ca- 
reer and a Secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service, has been assigned Vice Consul at 
Singapore, Straits Settlements, 

Noncareer ‘ 

Gardner A, Myrick, Honorary Vice Cont 





; sul at Puerto Cortes, Honduras, resigned 


Aug. 31, 1930. 

Camden L. McLain, of Goodview, Va., 
now Vice Consul at Concepcion, Chile, has 
been instructed to close the Consulate and 
assigned to Antofagasta, Chile, as Vice 
Consul, 

Warren C. Stewart, of Baltimore, Md., 
now Vice Consul at Matanzas, Cuba, as- 
signed Vice Consul at Ceiba, Honduras. 

The resignation of William B. Lawton, 
of Savannah, Ga., has been accepted. He 
was formerly Vice Consul at Guadalajara, | 
Mexico, 

William H. Brown, of Plainfield, N. J., 
now Vice Consul at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
assigned Vice Consul at Sherbrooke, Canada. 

The Consulate at Leopoldville, Belgian 
Congo, was closed Aug. 26, 1930, 





Controversy with 125 hosiery workers; | 
pending; renewal of agreement. 





ones. At the end of the week there were 
27 strikes and 21 controversies awaiting 
settlement by the Department. Follow- 
ing is a list of the new cases: 

Rialto and Embassy Thegters, Lewistown, 
Pa.—Strike of an unreported number of 
projectionists; pending; wages and working 
conditions. 

Cloak Makers, Los Angeles, Calif.—Con- 
troversy with 1,500 cloak makers; pending; | 
equal division of work, union~recognition. 

xm iNiam Brown Hosiery Co., Phiiadelphia, 


«Controversy with 700 hosiery workers; 


‘ pendi renewal of agreement. 
F M, 'E Laubach Co. Philadelphia, Pa.— 


x 


Harry Hafele Co., Newark and Whippany, 
N. J.—Strike of 8 chauffeurs; adjusted; 
wages. and unidn recognition; wages in- 
creased and recognition granted. 


Frank Desiderio and Sons, Newark, N. 
J.—Strike of 652 chauffeurs; adjusted; 
wages and union recognition; wages in- 


creased and recognition granted. 
Johnson Brothers, Newark and Whippany, 
N. J.—Strike of 15 chauffeurs; adjusted; 


wages_ and union recognition; wages in- 
creased and recognition granted. 
Morrison Hotel Annex, Chicago, Tl.— 


Strike of 160 electricians; adjusted; wages 
paid house electricians; agreement to pay 
union scale, 








In Foreign Service 


| ce lic | 
improved conditions materially in this | State Department Makes Public 


nounced by the Department of State | 


Buffum, of | 
Jay | 


of law and order, their influence- has 
| been invaluable, but we need more of it. 
;They need continuously to emphasize 
| those things that wi!! engender a public 


| Sentiment for law and order, for if public 
sentiment is educated the rest will take 


the church must hammer on these things 
persistently and insistently. Thus public 
sentiment is created and with it all things 
are possible. An aroused public con- 
science knows no insurmountable ob- 
| stacles, 


| No Middle Ground 


On Enforcement Question 

j There is no middle ground on the ques- 
tion of law and order. We must be for 
it or we must be against it. If we say 
we are taking no part one way or the 
other, then we are against law and order. 
If we are by our attitude unconcerned, 
| then we also are against them. We can- 
not be half way, half for them and half 
against them. If we are not completely 
for them we are against them. They 
ceyond all our devotion or demand none 
of it. 

We must not permit. our Government 
to become so weakened that every crook 
and scoundrel and every bandit and 
racketeer can flaunt law and order with 
impunity. 

Today and tomorrow and every day 
we must challenge in the name of law 
| and order the fraternity of gunmen and 
fences, rum runners and bail finders, 
corrupt police and questionable judges, 
and then in time will our Government 
rest securely upon law and order, and 
then decency will prevail in the affairs 
of city, State and Nation. There must 
|be no retreat. I have confidence in the 
| people of our great Commonwealth that 
| there will be -no retreat. Many have 
already felt the thrill that comes from 

participating in the clean-up of crime 
| and corruption. 

Recent évents in many Indiana cities 
are most encouraging. Many sheriffs, 
| police officers and prosecuting attorneys 
have made bold assaults against the 
lawless elements. Some judges are pre- 
paring to instruct their September grand 
juries to ‘thoroughly investigate crime 
and corruption in their respective coun- 
ties and to take all necessary legal steps 
to clean them up. ‘Many criminals are 
willing to confesss and repent. All these 
| things are decidedly encouraging and 
point to a new and better day. 
ee 

SPECIAL NOTICE 7 


OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT F = 
CAPITOL, Washington, D, C.,, ieismkenP 
1930. SEALED BIDS will be opened in. this 
office at 3 P. M., October 28, 1930, for the con- 
struction of the new office building for the 
House of Representatives, to be built on Square 
689, Washington, D. C. The building, as de- 
signed, will occupy a site containing approxi- 
mately 90,000 .8q. ft.; ten stories high, including 
the aub-basement; fireproof cénstruction, with 
stone facing. On or after September 9, 1930, 
drawings and specifications, not exceeding three 
sets, may be obtained at the Office of the Archi- 





tect of the Capitol, in the discretion of said 
Architect by any satisfactory general contractor. 
A deposit of one hundred dollars ($100) will 
be required for each set of drawings and speci- 





fications, to insure their return in good condi- 
tion, Checks therefor to be made payable to 
the order of David Lynn, ‘“Aponitect of the 
Capitol, ‘ 


If it ever comes to) 


port and we|4; Marin, 1; Napa, 1; San Francisco, 3 
red drop of} 


munity where public sentiment is for | 


above its source, so law and order can-; 
not rise above the desires of the people | 
Show me a people | 


There is crime and sin and corruption | 


things must become so corrupt and vile | 


care of itself. The press, the school and | 


Plants Producing 


Are Centralized 


trated, Mostly in New 
| York State, According to 
Census Bureau 


By Edward R. Dewey 


' Chief, Industrial Goods Section, Census 0 
Distribution, Bureau of the Census 


Of all industries in the United States, 
| the leather glove and mitten industry is 
| probably the most highly concentrated. 


f 





“Our Government is one of, According to Census Bureau statistics, | y 


929 


ove 


| there are establishments engaged 


|primarily in the production of leather 


| the 48 States in the country. Moreover, 
la further perusal of the census figures 
| disclose that the bulk of the establish- 
| ments are located in a very few counties, 
| with Fulton County, New York, alone 
having 132 of the establishments. 


Information concerning the location, 
| not only of tke leather glove and mitten 
industry, but also of all industries, has 
‘recently been prepared by the Census 
|Bureau and has been published by the 
| Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


|merce of the Department of Commerce | 


|in a book entitled “Market Data Hand- 
| book of United States” (available from 
| the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
| ington, D. C., for $2.50). 

The counties in each State having es- 
tablishments engaged primarily in the 
production of leather gloves and mittens, 
{and the total number of such establish- 


|ments are shown in the following table 
of counties: ' 


Location of Plants ~ 
California: Alameda, 5; Los Angeles 


; 


Illinois: Cook, 15. 
Indiana: La Porte, 2. 
Iowa: Johnson, 1; Polk, 2; Ringgold, 1. 
Maryland: Washington, 1. 
| Massachusetts: -Suffolk, 2. 
| Michigan: Montcalm, 1; Wayne, 1. 
Minnesota, Hennepin,:1; Ramsey, 1. 
; New Hampshire, Grafton, 2. 
+“ New York: Broome, 1; Chenango, 1; 
' Erie, 7; Fulton, 132; Kings, 2; New York, 
|5; Onondaga, 1; Queens, 1; St. Lawrence, 
'1; Tioga, 3. 
Ohio: ‘Franklin, 1; Mahoning, 1. 
Oregon: Multnomah, 1. 
Pennsylvania: Allegheny, 1; Potter, 1; 
York, 1. 
Virginia: Frederick, ;1. 
Washington: King, 1; Lewis, 1. 
Wisconsin; Brown. 3; Chippewa, 1; 
Fond du Lac, 2; Green Lake, 2; La Crosse, 
1; Lincoln, 1; Manitowoc, 1; Marinette, 
11; Milwaukee, 10; Sheboygan, 3. 
Total, 46 counties, 232 establishments. 
Note: The Census _ classification 
“Leather Gloves and Mittens” includes 
men’s, boys’, women’s, and children’s 
leather gloves and mittens, lined and 
unlined. 


| 


Value of Information 
Of what practical use is such informa- 
tion to the manufacturing establishments 
selling to the leather glove and mitten 
industry? First and foremost, it can 


than 3,000 counties in the United States 
in which no such establishments are 
found, and in which it is therefore use- 


dustries. Next, assuming that all such 
plants are a potential market for the 
goods that the manufacturer has to sell, 
he can compare the number of custom- 
ers which he has in each county or in 
any particular county having such estab- 
lishments with the number of establish- 
ments shown, 

From a study of the table, he should 
also get a fairly clear understanding of 
\the extent to which these branches of 
the leather glove and mitten industry is 
concentrated geographically and of the 
fact that a large share of the business 
can be obtained in a very small number 
jof counties. This is particularly true 
‘when one remembers that in the fore- 





Industry Is Highly Concen- 


be seen at a glance that there are more | 


less to look for business from the in- | 


September Estimate Reduces 
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Ginning of Cotton 
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Prospective Yield of Cotton Jy Current Crop 


Crop 


' 

A cotton crop smaller than was in 
prospect a month ago, and smaller than | 
last year’s crop and the five-year aver- | 
|age production, with condition a_ little 





|culture Sept. 8. 


before except in 1925, the Department 
|said. The Department’s announcement | 
| follows in full text: | 
; “Sept. 1, 1930, consolidated cotton re- | 
port: Ginnings to Sept. 1, 1,878,253, run- 
ing bales; indicated total production, | 
| 14,340,000 bales, 500 lbs. gross; condi- 
|tion, Sept. 1, 53.2 per cent of normal; 


‘criminal law could be solved by the se-| gloves and mittens and they are located | indicated abandonment, 2.2 per cent; indi- , 
|lection of competent men, free from the|in 46 of the 3,075 counties, and 17 of} cated area left for harvest, 44,791,000 |f 


| acres; indicated yield of lint’ cotton, 153.2 
; pounds per acre for harvest. | 


| “Bureau of the Census: Census report | 
{shows 1,878,253 running bales (counting | 
jround as half bales) ginned from the| 
crop of 1930 prior to Sept. 1, compared 
with 1,568,434 for 1929 and 956,577 for | 
1928. | 
“Department of Agriculture: An es-| 
timated condition of 53.2 per cent of 
normal on’ Sept. 1, an indicated United 
States production of 14,340,000 bales 
(500-pounds gross weight), abandonment 
for the season of 2.2 per cent, and an 
|indicated area left for harvest of 44,- 
:791,000 acres, are shown by the Crop 
|Reporting Board of the Department of | 
| Agriculture. 


| Abandonment Generally 
Is Below Average 


| Comments issued by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics to accompanying 
lthe Sept. 1 report follow in full text: | 

“A cotton crop of 14,340,000 bales is} 
forecast for the United States by the 
Department of Agriculture, based on con- 
ditions as of Sept. 1. This is 22,000 bales 
|less than were in prospect a month ago. 
| 488,000 bales less than last year’s crop, 
and 688,000 bales less than the average 
}erop of the five years, 1924 to 1928.) 
Average yield is forecast at 153.2 pounds | 
eer acre, which is 1.9 pounds less than} 
the average for the past 10 years. ; 








Reporting Board Asserts Output Will Be Less Than 


In 1929 and Below Five-year Average; Ravages 
Of Weevil Diminished by Drought | 


wil petal tite 


| 


“Condition is reported as 53.2 per cent 
of normal, which is 2.2 per cent of nor- 
mal 





years of 3.5 per cent. 


“Abandonment is less than average! 1,568,434 for the same period of 1 


in all States except Arkansas and Cali- 
fornia, in which States it is slightly 


activity has been generally held 


rom weevils will be less than in any 
year sin 
proper 
except 1925. 


below last year on the same date. | 
The preliminary estimate of acreage left) 
more than 53 per cent of normal, was|for harvest is 44,791,000 acres, aban-| 
estimated by the Department of Agri-|donment after July 1 this year being, 
The drouth has cut | estimated at 2.2 per cent, compared with) 


‘ down boll weevil ravages more than ever |average abandonment for the past 10 fom the growth of 1930 prior to 


the present prospect is that total aay | 





;|more than the 10-year average. | 
“During the past month boil weevil | 
mn} 
check by relatively hot, dry weather, and | 


duction from a full yield due to weevils | 


was 4.1 per cent. While there are a few) Alabama 
weevils in nearly all sections of the| Arizona 
belt, the only States where they are} Arkansas 
present in considerable numbers are the/ California .... 


Carolinas. 

“The crop generally is maturing and 
opening quite rapidly, and there are 
many complaints of unripe bolls opening 
prematurely because of the dry weather; 
this is especially true in the central part 
of the belt where the drought has been 
worst. 


“In interpreting yield per acre from | 


the reported condition, the Board in this 
report, as it has for several years past, 
considered ndt only the general condi- 
tion of the crop but also supplementary 


jinformation on the probable loss from 


weevils.” 

The Crop Reporting Board of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, from the reports and data furnished 
by crop correspondents, field statisticians, 
cooperating State boards (or depart- 
ments) of agriculture and agricultural 
colleges, makes the following estimates 
of the present crop. The Board’s report 


is signed by W. F. Callander, chairman; | 


J. A. Becker, V. C. Childs, D. A. McCand- 
liss, Carl H. Robinson, D. L. Floyd, R. W. 
Dunlap, acting secretary, and follows in 


+full text: 


1930 acreage; per cent total abandonment after July 1 (preliminary), A; thousands 


| of acres for harvest (preliminary), B; Sept. 


1 conditién, 10-year average, 1919-1928, C; 


| 1929, D; 1930, E. .Yield per acre, pounds, 10-year average, 1919-1928, F; 1929, G; indicated 
| 1930, H. Production (ginnings), 500-pound gross weight bales (thousands of bales), 1929, 


| crop, K; 
| 





1930 crop indicated by condition Sept. 1, L. 
B D 


Above 1929 Total 


Census Bureau Finds Num- 
ber of Bales Ginned From 
Growth of 1930 Reaches — 
1,878,253 


The number of bales of cotton ginned 








‘ 








1, 1930, was 1,878,253 as compared 


the Bureau of the Census, Department of nie 
Commerce, announced Sept. 8. Cotton” 


consumed during August amounted to’ 
378,835. bales. The announcement ts 
lows in full text: $ 
Number of bales of cotton ginned from ~| 
he growth of 1930 prior to Sept. 1, 1930, 
and comparative statistics to the corre- 


ot 
toy 


ce all States in the cotton belt|sponding date in 1929 and 1928, rane P 
have been infested with weevils,| bales (counting round as half bales and * 
In that year reported re-| excluding linters): 


1928 


1930 1929 ; 
dy wen 146,983 136,916 6,917 
Ltewe 2,999 1,771 5,913 + 
om 8,816 ¢ 33,776 3,878 
350 280 1a 
| Florida ....... 19,225 10,625 : 
Georgia ...... 302/725 221,702 osotT ‘ 
| Louisiana 138,428 170,539 39,962 | 
Mississippi ... 83.266 161,945 21,060 | 
Oklahoma 4,876 9,023 1,489 © 
South Carolina 49,525 11,173 3,193 . 
COSMO 60 ave mas 1,120,441 810,653 842,563 - 
| All other States 619 31 15. 


i 
} 


' 





| 
| 


| 


|was 26,464,444, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| c* E F G Ht Ki L 
| Virginia ......2.0 88 70 80 61 246 258 215 48 40 
| North Carolina.0.5 1,715 66 68 67 255 190 228 747 819 
| South Carolina.1.8 2,165 53 63 66 175 179 220 830 997 
Georgia 12 3,772 52 59 66 134 171 190 1,343 1,500 
Floria 2.0 104 «57 62 7 106 145 165 29 36 
Missouri .. 2.5 373 69 77 42 249 308 190 220 148 
Tennessee 1.0 1,215 65 67 47 182 217 172 515 437 
Alabama AZ 3,608 58 59 59 146 174 180 342 1,358 
| Mississippi sc 4,241 59 60 52 176 220 190 1,915 1,685 
; Louisiana .....1.5 2,040 33 55 44 152 183 152 809 649 
| TORRE. c4< 0 3.0 16,975 55 46 53 135 108 122 3,940 4,321 
Oklahoma . 3.0 3,954 58 51 42 153 128 112 1,143 925 
Arkansas ...... 2.5 3,912 62 58 33 167 178 115 1,435 940 
New Mexico ...2.5 130 §87 81 82 §288 333 357 90 97 
| Arizonal| ...... 0.0 212 85 3 90 291 324 360 153 159 | 
| California ..... 2.0 268 §86 88 92 293 402 400 260 224 
CUNO. isan neds 0.0 aD. is 83 47 §188 , 227 136 9 5 
| Re tare a Das es fe I a nk ocean” i heeds 
U. S. total ....2.2 44,791 568 55.4 53.2 155.1 155.0 153.2 14,828 14,340 
| Lower Calif.f ..1.0 100): 85 86 ie 244 262 75 55 





tIndicated by condition Sept. 1, on area 


*Prior to 1924 interpolated from Aug. 25 and Sept. 25 reports. 


left for harvest. 


tAllowances made from cross-State ginnings., 


§Less than a 10-year average. 


||Including Pima Egyptian long staple cotton, 46,000 acres and 28,000 bales. 
{Not included in California figures nor in United States total. 





|going table an establishment manufac- 
| turing $5,000 worth of leather gloves and 
| mittens counts as a single establishment 
| and appears as important as a mammoth 
|factory producing thousands of dollars’ 
| worth of the various products. 

| No information in regard to the size 
|of these industries, by counties, or by | 
| industrial areas, has thus far been pub- | 
| lished by the Census Bureau. The “Mar- | 
|ket Data Handbook” does, to be sure, | 
|contain statistics on the total value of | 
|manufacturing production and other | 
| pertinent figures, but these relate to the 
combined industries. 


Moreover, a great | 


deal of information in regard to these! without charge, to those who ask for it. ! Agriculture.) 





“Promises fill no sack’’— 


it is TASTE and not words 
you enjoy inasmoke | 


industries for the country as a whole 


and for the States, comprising statistics | 


for 1927, together with comparable fig- 
ures for 1925, 1923, 1921, and 1919, is 
available in a special report for the 
leather glove and mitten industry, copies 
of which can’be obtained from the Cen- 


sus Bureau without charge, while they | 
. | industry is that a considerable reduction 


last. 
The preliminary report for the various 


industries for 1929 will be published by | 


the Census Bureau within two or three 
weeks after all the respective manufac- 
turers have filed their returns with the 
Bureau. This report will also be sent, 





| United States*.1,878,253 *1,568,434 *956,577 ™ 





*Includes 78,188 bales of the crop of 
1930 ginned prior to Aug. 1 which Was _ 
counted in the supply for the season of 
1929-30, compared with 86,974 and 88,761 
bales of the crops of 1929 and 1928. Ph 

The statistics in this report includes 
43,309 round bales for 1930; 36,912 for: 
1929 and 43,794 for 1928. Included in 
the above are 57 bales of American- 
Egyptian for 1930; 93 for 1929; and 258 
for 1928. ; ' 

The statistics for 1930 in this report 
are subject to revision when check 
against the individual returns of the gin- 
ners being transmitted by mail. 

4 July Consumption i 
Cotton consumed during the month of 
July, 1930, amounted to 378,835 bales. . 
Cotton on hand in consuming establish- - 
ments on July 31, was 1,183,167 baies, 
and in public storage and at compresses’. 
2,877,416 bales. The number of active 
consuming cotton spindles for the month. 
The total imports for — 
the month of July, 1930, were 4,161 bales — 


« 


land the exports of domestic cotton, ex- 


cluding linters, were 176,435 bales. 

The estimated world’s production of 
commercial cotton exclusive of linters, 
grown in 1929, as compiled from various. 
sources is 26,125,000 bales counting 
American in running bales and fore 
in bales of 478 pounds lint, while the 
consumption of cotton exclusive: of lin- 
ters in the United States for the year 
ending July 31, 1929, was approximately 
25,782,000 bales. The total number of 
spinning cotton spindles, both active and 
idle, is about 164,000,000. 





Oklahoma Ginning Rates _ 
Will Remain Unchanged; 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Sept, 8. 


Cotton ginning rates in Oklahoma for .. 


| the next year will remain upon the’sched- ; 
| ule established two years ago, according . 


to an oral announcement by the Chair- 
man of the Corporation Commission, C, « 
C. Childers. : 

The Commission decided to leave the - 
rates at the present scale because of the 
short cotton crop, he said. 





Sheep Reduction Expected _ 
The long-time outlook for the sheep 


in sheep numbers, both in this country 
and abroad, is likely to take place dur- 
ing the next two or three years, which 
will place the sheep and wool industries: 
in a hetter economic position than at™ 
present. (United States Department of 
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® Philadelphia, Pa. 


G@HARLES CARR 


“i v. 
Ceci, C. WAINWRIGHT. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, 

f Third Circuit. 


No, 4258. 
A from the ‘District Court for the 
Circuit 


ha ict of New Jersey. 
Before Woourry and Davis, 

Judges, and JOHNSON, District Judge. 
Opinion “of the Court 
Aug. 26, 1930 Pe 

Davis, Circuit Judge.—This is an ap- 


m a judgment entered against 
: Soils eed was defendant below 


The 
Wainwright against Char 
See for $8,889 each. On one of the 
notes, however, there was endorsed a 
credit of $1,667. It appears that the two | 


les Carr on two 


6 Cae 
ommodation Endorser of Note 


Held by Court Not to Be Liable 


ords ‘Without Receiving Value Therefor’ in 
Uniform Negotiable Instrument Law Refer 
To Instrument, Not to Endorsement 


mon the 
n the verdict of a jury for $20,005.12. | 
wr suit was brought by Cecil C. | 
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116) 
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munities as are third parties who en- 
dorse but who are not connected with the 
McDonald v. Luckenback, 


corporation. 
17D Fed. 434 (C. C. A, 3). 

This is a suit by the plaintiff, the ac- 
comodated party, against the defendant, 
the accommodating party. It is well set- 
tled that the accommodated party cannot 
maintain /a suit against his accommoda- 
tion endorser. essmore v. Meyer, 56 
N. 
Roselle v. Dorvall, 89 N. J. L. 298. 

The notes were made payable to the 
order cf the plaintiff and so could not be 
| negoiated without his endorsement. Ac- 
cordingly, he was the first endorser, and 
the defendant, second endorser, in the 
;absence of express agreement, is not 
liable to the first endorser. Morris 
County Brick Co. v. Austin, supra. 


| 
} 
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Employe Excused 
From Contempt 
~ In Patent Case 


Defendant Not Being In-| 
volved in Violation of In- 
junction, Court Holds His 
Agent Could Not Be Guilty 


New York, N. Y. 
ALEM MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION, ETC. 
ev. 
Ft Adpsste bocond Clzoxit 
of Appeals, Second Circuit. 
No. 234. 
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| Circuit Court 


o. . 
| Appeal from the District Court for the 
Southern District of New York. 
{Ino ORLEANS for appellant; LYNN A. 
| WuuamMs for aye ee. 
. HAND and CHASE, 
| Circuit Judges. 


| Before MANTON, 
Opinion of the Court 


| 
July 7, 1930 
Appeal by the respondent from an 
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‘CURRENT. LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and: State Co 
See and disbarment—Accusation—Verification— 
In disbarment proceedings under the California State Bar Act, the court had 
no power to make an order of disbarment where the verification of the aceusa- 


tion was insufficient. 
In re Herron; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 18689, Aug. 22, 1930. 








‘ 





Attorneys—Suspension and | disbarment—Accu 
of aggrieved person— S 

In proceedings under the California State Bar Act for the disbarment or 
suspensio® of an attorney for unprofessional conduct, a verification of the 
accusation by the attorney of the person aggrieved by the alleged misconduct 
upon ‘information and belief, was insufficient under statutes of such State which 
provided for the verification of accusation, since such statutes were not re- 
pealed by the State Bar Act and require verification by a person who has actual 
knowledge of the facts, except’ when the accusation is presented by an or- 
ganized bar association. , 

In re Herron; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 13689, Aug. 22,/19380. Jf 


sation—Verification by attorney 





Attorneys—Suspension and disbarment—Fair hearing— 

The right to practice law is a property right of which no attorney should be 
deprived without a fair hearing and ample opportunity to disprove any accusa- 
tions made against \him. 

In re Herron; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 13689, Aug. 22, 1930. 





Criminal law—Evidence—Reputation of defendant’s place of business—Qualifica- 


tion of witness— a nas 
In a liquor prosecution the Deputy Prohibition Administrator of a certain 


district who testified that he was familiar with the reputation of the defendant’s 


/ 


place of business but did not seem to be acquainted with anybody in the locality | 


and could name only one person with whom he had talked concerning defendant’s 


Under the evidence and the law in this /order of the District Court for the 
case, the jury could not find that the de-| Southern District of New York fining 


| fendent received value for the notes. He | him for contempt for the violation of an 


place of business, was not qualified to téstify as to its reputation. 
Pittman v. United States; C. C. A. 8, No. 8814, July 30, 1930. 





i i . 89 t ne ——s - 
BR tata wesc made puyabte & ‘— |was, therefore, an accommodation en-|injunction in a suit upon a patent. 
order of the plaintiff), were made Nov. |dorser, and the plaintiff, the accom-| lL. HAND, Circuit Judge.—The plaintiff | 


® 2 1925, by the corporation of Charles 
og a of which the defendant was 
president, and were given in part pay- 
ment for land which the corporation 
had purchased from Wainwright, who 
tried to negotiate the notes, but had not 
been able to do do. He thought that if 
the defendant would endorse them and 
make himself personally liable for their 
payment, he could negotiate them. 

Wainwright agreed to Ce 

$1,667 for his endorsement by crediting 
that amount on one of the notes as hav- 
ing been received by him. Carr endorsed 
them on Feb. 20, 1926. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that he ever actually re- 
ceived $1,667 or any other sum for the 
endorsement. Wainwright was appar- 
ently unable to sell the notes and 
brought this suit against Carr on two of 
them. 


Florida Statute Defines 
‘Accommodation Endorser’ 


The facts as stated above are in sub- 
stance the plaintiff’s testimony, which 
differs somewhat from the defendant’s. 

Carr defended on the ground that he 
was an accommodation endorser and 
‘under the facets and the law, the plain- 
tiff, the accommodated party, could not 
maintain the suit against him. 

uestion, therefore, on which the case 


depends is whether or not the facts as | 


stated constitute Carr an accommodation 
endorser. 

At the close of the platntiff’s case, the 
defendant moved for a nonsuit, but the 
trial judge denied this. When all the 
testimony was in, he moved for a di- 


rected verdict, but this motion was like- | 


wise denied. 

Section 29 of the Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law in effect in both New 
Jersey, where the defendant resides, and 
Florida, where the plaintiff resides, pro- 
vides that: ; 

“Liability of Accommodation Part: 
An accommodation party is one who has 
signed the instrument as mal:er, drawer, 
acceptor or endorser, without receiving 
value therefor, and for the. purpose of 
lending his name to some other person. 

a person is liable on the instrument 
to a holder for value, notwithstanding 
such holder at the time of taking the in- 
strument knew him to be only an accom- 
modation party.” 

The quéstion depends upon what the 
antecedent of the word “therefor” in the 

hrase, “without receiving value there- 
or,” is. The plaintiff contends that it 
refers to the endorsement of the accom- 
modation party, while the defendant says 
it refers to the word “instrument.” 

If the plaintiff’s contention is correct, 
the case should have been submitted to 
the jury and the judgment entered upon 
its verdict should stand. If, on the con- 
trary, “therefor” refers to “instrument,” 
a verdict should have been directed for 
the defendant. 

If this section means that a person 
who loans his name to another and re- 
ceives any consideration, however slight, 
for doing so, loses, as to that person, the 


y— 


right of an accommodation party, the | 


language is unhappily chosen and is sub- 
ject to just criticism. 14 Harvard Law 
Review, 248. Mr. Justice Swayze, speak- 
ing for the Supreme Court of New Jer- 
sey in the case of:Morris County Brick 
Co. v. Austin, 79 N. J. L. 2738, 275, said: 
“A careful reading of the section shows 
that this construction (that the words, 
‘value therefor,’ refer to the loan of 
one’s name on a negotiable instrument) 
is not necessary. The words are not 
‘without receiving value,’ but ‘without re- 


pay Carr | 


The | 


| modated party, could not maintain the 
| suit against him. There was nothing to 
|submit to the jury. A verdict should 
have been directed. Therefore, the judg- 
ment is reversed and a new trial grartted, 


Patent Is Granted 


| 
| 
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| 


| 


' 
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Board of Appeals Decides 
Interchangeability Is Basis 
For Protection 


Ex PARTE NORMAN V. CHRISTENSEN 
AND WALTER M. HANNEMAN. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 1742. 
| Patent No. 1773075 was issued Aug. 12, 
1 
| Walter M. Hanneman for sewing ma- 

chines, on application filed May 21, 

1927. Serial No. 193340. Opihion dated 

Mar. 26, 1930. 3 
STURTEVANT & Mason for applicants. 
Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 

and SKINNER and THURBER, Examiners 

in Chief. 
Opinion of the Board 

THURBER, Examiner in Chief.—This 
is an appeal from the action of the pri- 
mary examiner in finally rejecting elaims 
5, 6, 7 and 8. 

Claim 5 is representative and is as fol- 
lows: 

5. The combination of a supporting 
| frame, a unit needle head and a cooper- 
; ating unit work arm for forming one 
+character of stitching, a unit needle head 
}and cooperating work arm for forming 
{a different character of stitching, and 

means f6ér interchangeably , connecting 
|either of said unit heads and its coop- 
jerating unit work arm to. said frame 
| whereby sewing machines may be as- 
| semeneee on said frame for forming 
| stitches and seams having different char- 
| acteristics, 

No references are relied upon:” 

This application relates to sewing ma- 
chines provided with detachable and in- 
|terchangeable needle heads and work 
{supporting arms. Part of the needle 
manipulating mechanism is carried by 
, the detachable head and part of the co- 
| operating mechanism is carried by the 
| work supporting arm. By providing in- 
| terchangeable heads and arms, different 
| mechanisms may be optionally used with 
a standard supporting frame and driving 
mechanism so that it will be unnecessary 
to provide complete machines for doing 
| different kinds of work. 

The examiner has rejected the claims 
;as drawn to an aggregation, his view be- 
| ing that since there is no cooperation be- 

tween the detachable parts which are not 
being used and the rest of the mecha- 
|nism, there is no patentable combina- 
| tion. 
iner. 

The claims call for apparatus having 
junit needle heads and unit work arms 
and means for interchangeably cennect- 


| 


jing the needle heads and work arms ‘to | defendant expressly to authorize the act; | P 


| the supporting frame. The examiner has 
not raised any question as to the novelty 
|and utility of the structure and in our 
opinion there is no reason why a patent 
| should be denied merely because certain 
|parts of the structure are not utilized 
| while others are employed. 

| Similar Patents Have Been Allowed 
Patents are constantly being allowed in 


For Sewing Devices: 


1930, to Norman V. Christensen and} 


We do not agree with the exam-|_ 


ceiving value therefor.’ The structure of | Which all of the parts of the apparatus 
the sentence is such that the last word, re not utilized at the same time, the 
ean only refer to negotiable instrument! Well-known change speed transmission 














itself, not to the loan of the name by way 
of accommodation. This view was sug- 
gested by Mr. McKeehan in 41 Am, L. 
Reg. 499, 561. * * * If Austin loaned 
his name to the plaintiff corporation, it 
acquired no right of action against him. 
Messmore v. Meyer, 27 Vroom 31.” 


‘Instrument’ Said to Be 
Antecedent of ‘Therefor’ 


Chief Justice Wheeler, speaking for | 
the Supreme Court of Connecticut, where | 
section 29 of the Uniform Negotiable 
Instruments Law is in force, said: 
“*Without receiving value’ as used m 
this section, means without receiving 
value for the note and not without re- 
ceiving any consideration for lending his 
name. Morris County Brick Co. v. Aus-| 
tin, 79 N. J. L. 273, 275; McGhee Inv. 
Co. v. Kisher, 71 Colo. 137; Brannan’s 
Negotiable Instruments Law, page 37.” 

The word “instrument” is the natural | 
antecedent of the word “therefor.” It 
either refers to instrument or “one who | 
has signed—as maker, drawer, acceptor | 
or endorser.” If the words, “without re- 
ceiving value therefor” do not refer to 
the “instrument,” they refer to endorse- 
ment, but the word “endorsement” is not 

in this section and the words “for 
the loan of his name” are not used ante- 
cedently to the word “therefor.” 

If “instrument” is not the antecedent 

_ of “therefor,” there is no single word 
that is, and in order to make out an 
| antecedent words must be supplied in 
ting exactly what the antecedent is. 
, therefore, seems that both reason and 
oe pad justify the conclusion that the 
“without receiving value therefor” 
mean without receiving value for the in- | 
strument, and not for the endorsement. | 
The defendant owned 30 per cent of 
the stock of Charles Carr, Inc., the maker | 
of the notes. But that fact ha@ no bear- 
’ ing on the case, for a corporation is a 
legal entity, separate and distinct from 
its stockholders, directors and officers. 
Tf they lend their individual credit to 


A ration of which they are mem- 
sha sates, emacs er 
to same rights and im- 


~s 


| 


4 







|for automobile is one illustration of a 
| device of this nature. The low and inter- 
| mediate speed gearing, while not utilized 


when high speed is employed, are pecu- | 


i liarly adapted to be interchangeably en- 
gaged. So here, the mechanism carried 
|by the unit needle head and the unit 
} work arm which is not in use is pecu- 
|liarly adapted to be interchangeably 


| mounted on the supporting frame. 
The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
General 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions, 
Interpretations of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


A-33134. Compensation—Disability—Em- 
ployes’ Compensation Commission benefi- 
ciaries. An employe entitled to disability 
compensation from the Employes’ Compen- 
sation Commission and whe may be en- 
titled to leave, either sick or annual, with 
pay, may elect, subject to the approval 
of the head of the department in which em- 
ployed, whether he will receive disability 
compensation or his regular leave pay for 
the period absent from duty due to dis- 
ability for which compensation 1s payable. 

Where ,an employe has elected to be 
granted leave without pay in lieu of sick 
leave in order that he may claim disability 
| compensation, the amount refunded by him 
| for that purpose properly may be received 
jand receipted for by the“disbursing agent 
who carries the pay account and deposited 
as a repayment to the appropriation from 
which the employe’s salary was paid for 
the period in question, (Aug. 29, 1930.) 











| Sued Joseph Staff, the respondent, to-| 
gether with Louis A., John, and Samuel) 
G. Staff, as partriers, for infringement of | 
its patent. It failed to serve Louis and | 
Samuel; upon the trial John swore that | 
the business was his alone, and the suit | 
was therefore dismissed as to Joseph. | 
A decree was entered against John, “his | 
agents, employes, associates and confed- | 
erates,” enjoining them from infringing, | 
or “aiding or abetting or in any way} 
|contributing to the infringment,” and a 
writ followed in the same terms, which | 
was served upon the counsel for both 
defendants. At the time of the suit) 
Joseph was a salesman for John, but | 
later, having left his enfploy, he set up; 
in business for himself, and was proved | 
to have infringed the patent. { 
Action Brought Against Former Employe | 

The -plaintiff then began proceedings | 
in the original suit to punish Joseph for | 
contempt, asserting that he was bound | 
by the decree, and that his new business 
}was a violation of. the writ. The Dis- 
|trict Judge found that John “had no/| 
|connection or part whatever in the acts 
jot contempt hereby adjudged against | 
|Joseph Staff,” but that nevertheless | 
| Joseph was guilty, and fined him for | 
contumacy. Thereupon he appealed. 
| We agree that a person who know- 
jingly assists a defendant in violating 
‘an injunction subjects himself to civil 
as well as,criminal proceedings for con- | 
tempt. This is well settled law. Ex! 
parte Teginon, 166 U. S. 548, 17 S. Ct. 
(658, 41 L. Ed. 1110; Conkey Co. v. Rus- 
sell (C. jc.y 111 F. 417; Wellesley -v. 
Mornington, 11 Beav. 180, 181, Seaward | 
v. Paterson, [1897] 1 Ch. 545. 
| On_the other hand no court can make | 
|a@ decree which will bind any one but | 
|@ party; a court of equity is as much! 
|so limited as @ court of law; it cannot | 
|lawfully enjoin the world at large, no | 
|matter how broadly it words its decree. | 
|If it assumes to do so, the decree is 
|pro tanto brutum fulmen, and the per- | 
}sons enjoined are free to ignore it. 

It is not vested with sovereign powers | 
| to declare conduct unlawful; its juris- | 
; diction is limited to those over whom it 
|gets personal service, and4who therefore | 
jcan have their day in court. Thus, the | 
jonly occasion when a person not a party 
may be punished, is when he has helped 
| to ae about, not merely what the | 
|decree has forbidden, because it may | 
|have gone too far, but what it has| 
|power to forbid, an act of a party. | 
Employe Adjudged Guiltless 

_ This means that the respondent must | 
either abet the defendant, or must be| 
‘legally ‘identified with him. Strictly, | 
| therefore, the addition of such words as | 
| the plaintiff here relies on, adds nothing | 
|to the decree. Without them any one is | 
| liable who knowingly does what the court | 
| has properly enjoined; with them nobody | 
|} is liable who does not. So far as In re| 
Reese, 107 F. 942 (C. C. A. 8), may -hold 
| the contrary, we cannot agree. 

Thus, if the defendant is not involved | 
in the contempt, the employe cannot be; | 
the decree has not been disobeyed, so 
|far as it is valid. We may assume for 
argument that it is not necessary for the | 








| 
' 


that it is enough if the employe acts | 
| within the scope of his authority. But | 
| that does not affect the principle; rather 
| it illustrates it, since the authority of an 
| agent need never be express. | 
| We understand that the law as we have 

| 

| 
|C. A. 8). It was expressly the ratio | 
decidendi in Harvey v. Bettis, 35 F. (2d) | 
349 (C. C. A. 9). It has been held a/| 
umber pf times in the district courts. 
Mexican Ore Co. v. Mexican Mining Co. | 
(C. C.), 47 F 351; Dadirrian v. Gullian | 
(C. C.), 79 F. 784; U. S. Playing-Card 
Co. v. Spalding (C. C.), 92 F. 368;)| 
Donaldson v. Roksament Co. (C. C.), 178 
F. 103; Omelian v. American Cup Co. | 
(D. C.), 195 F. 539; Bliss Co. v. Atlantic 
Co. (D. C.), 212 F. 190. Apparently the | 
| distinction was lost sight of in Lawson 
v. U. s., 297 F. 418 (C. C. A. 8), and it | 
| was } ainly disregarded in three cases | 
in thé xircuit and district courts. Janney | 
v. Pagcoast (C. C.), 124 F. 972; Camp-; 
bell v; Magnet Light Co. (C. C.), 175 F. | 
| 117; Donaldson v. Roksament Co. (C. C.), 
176 F. 368. 

Cases like Smith v. Yates, 244 F. 793 
(C. C, A. 2), and Bernard v. Frank, 179 
| F. 516 (C, C, A. 2), are quite different; 
|they reached defendants who were in- 
fringing in another guise together with 
| those who aided them. 

District Court Order Reversed 

The Supreme Court in Ex parte Len- 
non, 166 U. S. 548, 17 S. Ct. 658, 41 L. 
Ed. 1110, held in contempt an employe 


| just stated it was one ground at any rate 
for the decision in Garrigan v. U. S., 
/163 F. 16, 23 L. R. A. (N. S.) 1295 (C. 
|C, A. 7); apparently the same was true 
in McCourtney v.‘U. S., 291 F. 497 (C. 


| 


| 





‘who refused to move cars of the de-| 


fendant railway after a mandatory in- 
junction had directed it to accept those 
of another road whose employes were 
on strike. Lennon was still in the de- 
fenflant’s employ, and this was the 
ground of the decision, for though the 
defendant had directed him to move the 
cars, his refusal was apparently imputed 
to it, since he was presumably acting 
| within his authority, though contrary to 
his orders. | 

He had brought to pass what the court 
had power to forbid, the defendant’s 
neglect to move the cars. It was con- 
ceded that if he had not .been in the de- 
fendant’s employ, he would have escaped. 
We think that if his act had been with- 
out the scope of his authority, the same 
{must be true, for it is not the act de- | 
scribed which the decree may forbid, but 
only that act when the defendant does it. 

This is far from being a formal dis- 
tinction; it goes coop, into the powers of 

ft 





a court of equity. pon proceedings to 








| Bills and notes—Rights and fiabilities on éendorsement—Accommodation en- 


instrument and not for the endorsement, since the instrument and not the en- 


|! abet the defendant or be legally identified with him; addition to injunction of 


Prohibition—Criminal prosecutions—Government agents as witnesses—Credibil- 
ity of testimony—Use of false names as circumstand¢e to be considered by jury— 

In a prosecution of a hotel keeper for selling liquor and maintaining a liquor 
nuisance in violation of the National Prohibition Act, the fact that a Federal 
prohibition agent who testifigd against the defendant had been introdueed_to 
him under a false name was’a proper matter for, the jury to consider on the 
question of the character of the agent as a witness,’and the refusal of the court 
to so instruct the jury was error, since the use of false names by Government 
agents in ferreting out crimes has not become so established that a jury cannot 
coasider the circumstance in weighing the testimony of the agerff™ 

Pittman v. United States; C. C. A. 8, No. 8814, July 30, 1930. 





Sales—Warranties—Seed corn catalogue statement—Opinion of seller— 

A statement in a seed corn catalogue that the “corn matures well to the 
northern part of South Dakota and can be grown in the same district as Minne- 
sota 13, but will outyield it,” and that “we claim that it will outyield any 
variety that will mature in the same time on the same ground,” was a war- 
ranty, under section 12 of the Uniform Sales \Act, that the’corn matures well 
to the northern part of South Dakota, that it can be wn in the same district 
as Minnesota 13, and that it will outyield Minnesota 13, but not: a warranty 
that it will outyield any variety that will mature in the same time on ‘the same 
ground, since the latter statement purports to be a statement of the seller’s 
opinion only. 

Gray v. Gurney Seed & Nursery Co.; S.Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 6907, Sept. 2, 1930. 





Witnesses—Examination—Cross-examination—Question assuming fact not in 
evidence— o 

In a prosecution for selling liquor and maintaining a liquor nuisance in viola- 
tion of the National Prohibition Act, in which there was no evidence that de- 
fendant had been previously arrested, the action of the court in permitting the 
cross-examination of a witness, who had testified on direct examination as to 
the good reputation of the defendant, as te whether he would consider that 
the defendant’s place of business had a good reputation if he knew tat the 
defendant’s place of business had beeri raided some time ago and that the de- 
fendant was “again arrested,” was error. 

Pittman v. United States; C. C. A. 8, No. 8814, July 30, 1930. 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 
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dorser—Consideration— \ 

Section 29 of the Uniform Negotiable Instruments Law, defining an ac- 
eommodation party as “one who has signed the instriment as maker, drawer, 
acceptor or endorser without receiving value therefor,” refers to value for the 


dorsement is the antecedent of the word “therefor.”—Carr v. Wainright. (C. C. 
A. 3.)—V U. S. Daily, 2116, Sept. 9, 1930. 





Criminal law—Sentence—Probation—Order requiring defendant to serve portion 
of sentence—Validity— 
A district court’s order of probation making service of a portion of the term 


| 


| 





of imprisonment a condition of probation, was void—White, Warden, etc. v. 
Burke. (C. C. A. 10)—V U. S. Daily, 2116, Sept. 9; 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Contempt—Injunction— 

A person who knowingly assists a defendant in violating an injunction sub- 
jects himself to civil as well as riminal proceedings for contempt; but no court 
can make a decree which will bind anyone but a party and the respondent must 





words “his agents, employes, associates and confederates” adds nothing to 
decree, since if the defendant is not involved in the contempt, the employe can- | 
not be.—Alemite Mfg. Corp. v. Staff. (C. C. A. 2.)—V U. 8S. Daily, 2116, Sept. 
9, 1930. 


| 





atents—Contempt— 

Upon proceedings to punish for contempt, the propriety of the decree ‘is not 
open, even though it be founded upon an untonstitutional statute, and the re- 
spondent may only deny any knowledge of the decree or that his act was within 


i 
9. 


aia, 
Patents—Contempt— 

Where injunction issued against infringement by defendant and “his agents, 
employes, associates and confederates,” an employe who subsequently left de- 
fendant’s employ and established independent business and who was alleged to 
have infringed the patent held not guilty of contempt under the injunction 
since defendant did not participate in the infringement.—Alemite Mfg. Corp. v. 
Staff. (C. C. A. 2.)—V U. S. Daily, 2116, Sept. 9, 1930. 





Patents—Patentability—Combinations— : s 
A patent should not be denied merely because certain parts of a sewing 
machine are not utilized while others are employed; there may be patentable 
combination although detachable parts are not used always, but are peculiarly 
adapted to be interchangeably mounted on the supporting frame.—Ex parte 
Christensen etal. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 2116, Sept. 9, 1930. 





Patents—Sewing machine claims allowed— 


eB emnite Mfg. Corp. v. Staff. (C. C. A. 2.)—V U. S. Daily, 2116, Sept. | 


Patént 1773075 to Christensen and Hanneman for Sewing Machines, claims 
parte Christensen et al. 
Appls.)—V U. S. Daily, 2116, Sept. 9, 1980. 


5 to 8 of application allowed.—Ex 


Review of Bill-posting 
Case Opposed in Briefs| 


Opposing a review of the cases of the 
Associated Bill Posters of the United 
States v. Wm. H. Rankin Co, and Charles 
A. Ramsay Co., Nos. 317-8, the two re- 


| spondents have just filed briéfs in the 


Supreme Court of the United States. The 
court is asked to “terminate the pro- 
tracted litigation” by denial of the pe- 
tition for a writ of certiorari. 

The suit, is was explained, was insti- 
tuted by the respondent companies, or- 
ganizations engaged in the business of 





punish for contempt, the propriety of the 
decree is not open, even though it be 
founded upon an unconditional statute. 
Howat v. Kansas, 258 U. S. 181, 42 S. 
Ct. 277, 66 L. Ed. 550. The, respondent 
may only deny any knowledge of the 
decree, or that his act was within it. 
The unlawfulness of his conduct has been 
determined, apd, if he has not been a 
party and has had no day in court, he is 
condemned without hearing. 


It is by ignoring such procedural limi- 
tations that the injunction of a court of 





(Pat. O. Bd. 


soliciting national outdoor advertising, 
to recover treble damages under the anti- 
trust laws alleged to have been sustained 
by reason of the Bill Posters Association 
discontinuing their membership. They 
alleged that they had been deprived of 


| 





their businesses by reason of prior un- 
lawful acts of the association in viola- 
tion of the anti-trust laws. 

It was pointed out that, in 1012, the 
United States instituted anti-trust pro- 
ceedings against the association and ob- 
tained an injunction restraining them 
from porgaing the illegal practices com- 
plained of. instant cases) were insti- 
tuted in 1918, based upon complaints fol- 
lowing the Government’s petition, and 
pleaiing the rendition of the Federal 
court’s decree. * 

The petition for a review \by the Su- 


jpreme Court of the United States, filed 


following the lower courts’ rulings ad- 
verse to the association, contended that 
the material allegations of the complaint 
were not made out, that the respondents, 
who were former members of the asso- 
ciation while it engaged in the-practices 
restrained in the anti-trust proceeding, 
were in pari delicto, and that,.in any 
event, damages should not, have been 
awarded subs€quent to July 6, 1916, the 


equity.may by slow steps be made ot |awa of the anti-trust decree. 

realize the worst fears of those who are | The brief in opposition contends that 
jealous of its prerogative. The district | all these questions are directed to the 
court had no more power in the case at | sufficiency of the amended complaints 
bar to punish the respondent than a third |“‘long since decided by the court in ap- 
party who had never “heard of the suit.}peals’ and that there is nothing new 
, Order reversed; cause remanded with|ar novel now present that would be of 
instructions to dismiss the petition, *:general importance, 


| 1928. One June 27, 1929, appellee filed 


| habeas corpus. 
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. For Probation Is Adjudged Void. 


Trial Tribunal Said to Be Without Power to 


Require Accused to 
Sentence as Cond 


Denver, Colo. 
T. B. WHITE, WARDEN OF UNITED STATES 
PENITENTIARY LEAVENWORTH, KANS. 
Vv. 
GENE BURKE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Tenth Circuit. 


No. 191. < 

Appeal from the*District Court forthe 

istrict of Kansas. 

L. E. Wyman, Assistant United _ States 
Attorney (S. M._ BREWSTER, ®United 
States Attorney, with-him on the brief) 
for appellant; Bippte & Burnvpte filed 
brief for appellee. 

Before Lewis, COTTERAL and PHILLIPS, 
Circuit Judges; CoTTeRAL, C. J., dis- 
sented with opinion. 

Opinion of the Court 
Aug. 11,1930 - 

PHILLIPS, Circuit Judge.—One June12, 
1928, the appellee, Gene Burke, was con- 
victed in ‘the District Court of the 
United States for the Southern District 
of Texas, Galveston Division, upon an 
indictment containing four counts, 
charging violations of the national pro- 
hibition law. 
read, in part, as follows: 

“That he (appellee) be imprisoned in 
the United’ States penitentiary situated 
at Leavenworth, in the Disrtict of Kan- 
sas, for the term and period of two (2) 
years on counts one and four of the in- 
dictment, * * *. 

“It is further ordered that nine (9) 
months in the penitentiary sentence 
above imposed be suspended for a period 
of five years, conditioned that defend- 
ant shall not violate any. other law, or 
be caught in any place where intoxicat- 
ing liquors are possessed, manufactured, 
cys or, otherwise handled in, violation 
of law. 


Petition Is Granted 


For Habeas Corpus 
Such sentence began to run June 12, 


an application for a writ of habeas 


ductions Were flade of 90 days on ac- 
count. of good conduct and the nine 
months suspended sentence, he was en- 
titled to be released from the peniten- 
tiary. The warden filed a motion to 
dismiss the petition and deny the writ of 
The trial court over- 
ruled this motion, granted the petition 
for habeas corpus and directed that the 
appellee be discharged from custody. 
The warden has appealed. 


Counsel for the warden contend that 
the district court was without power to 
require the\serving of a portion of the} 


' sentence of imprisonment, as a condition 


of probation, and that the order of pro- 
bation is therefore void. 

Counsel for the appellee contend that 
the instant case is ruled by White v. 
Steigleder {C. C. A. 10), 87 Fed. (2d) 
858. In that case, the defendant was 
convicted on eight counts. He was sen- | 
tenced to serve a term of one. year and 
one day and to pay a fine of $2,500 on 
the first count. He was further sen- 
tenced to serve a term of five years and 
to pay a fine of $100 on each of the 
other counts. The sentences on counts 
two to eight, inclusive, were to run: con- 
currently with each other and were to 
begin at the expiration of the sentence 
on the first count. 

Prior to the time the defendant began 
to serve such sentence, the court sus- 
pended the execution of the sentence on 
counts two to eight, inclusive, and placed 
the defendant on probation. In the in- 
stant case, the court imposed one sen- 
tence of two years on the first and 
fourth counts of the indictment and 
undertook to suspend the eceution of the 
last nine months“of such sentence and to | 
place appellee on probation after he had 
served 15 months of such_ sentence. 
Under the facts, we think the instant | 
case is distinguishable from the Steig- 
leder case. 


|Court Is Said to 


Have Two Alternatives 
The question presented involves the | 


| construction of section 24, title 18, U. S. | 


C., which reads, in part, as follows: 

The courts of the United States having | 
original jurisdiction of crtminal cases, oH 
shall have power, after conviction or after a | 
plea of guilty or nod contendere for any 
crime or offense not punishable by death or 
life imprisonment, to suspend and to place 
the defendant upon probation for such pe- 
riod and upon such terms and conditions 
as they may deem best; or the court may 


|impose a fine and may also place the-de- 
|fendant upon 
| aforesaid. * * 


probation in the manner 
* 


It will be observed, under the above 


lact, that district courts are given the 


power 


(1) “To suspend the imposition or 


lexecution of sentence and to place the 


defendant upon probation for such pe- 
riod and upon such terms and conditions 
as they may deem best” or 

(2) to “impose a fine and * * * also 
place the defendant upon probation in 
the manner aforesaid.” 

The broad language of that part of 
the statute, above set forth in patagraph 
(1), might be construed to give author- 
ity to suspend, in part, the execution of 
a sentence of imprisonment; but the 
language, above set forfh in paragraph 
(2), shows that such was not the intent 
of Congress. It is altogether unlikely 
that Congress would expressly give the 
power to require the payment of a fine 
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The sentence of the court | 
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|corpus alleging that, when proper de-! 


Serve Part of Prison 
ition of Probation 


and: to place the defczamt on probation, 
and leave to implication the power to re- 
quire the serving of a portion of a term 
of imprisonment and to place the de- 
fendant on probation. 

The grant of express power to impose 

the lesser punishment, namely, the pay- 
ment of a fine excludes the power to 
impose the greater penep mest, namely, 
| the serving of a period of imprisonment, 
as a condition of probation. Archer v. 
Snook (D. C. Ga.), 10 Fed. (2d) 567. 

Furthermore, when the appellee 
reached the penitentiary he became sub- 
| ject to the power of the parole board 
and could have been placed on parole 
after he had served one-third of his sen- 
tence :nd before he had complied with 
the requirements of the district judge as 
|@ condition to his probation.’ These facts 

aké pertinent what was said by the 
Supreme Court in U. S. v. Murray and 
Cook v. U. S., 275 U. 8. 347, 356-7. 

“The probation act gives power to 
| grant probation to a convict after his 
conviction or after a plea of guilty, by 
suspending the imposition or suspending 
execution of the sentence. /This proba- 
tion is to be after conviction or plea of 
guilty. The question is—Before what 
time must it be granted? Two answers 
to this latter question are possible. It 
must either be grantable at any time 
during his whole sentence or be limited 
to a time before execution of the sen- 
tence 4egins. If the first answer is 


| hensive power on the district judges in 
| the exercise of what is very like that of 
; executive clemency in all cases of crime 
or misdemeanor. It would cover in most 
| cases the period between the imposition 
of the sentence and the full execution 
of it. It would cover a period in which 
inot only clemency by the President 
under the Constitution’ might be exer- 
cised but also the — of parole by a 
board of parole abating judicial pun- 
ishment to the extent of two-thirds of 
it as to all crimes punishable by impris- 
nment for more than one year. It seems 
uite unlikely that Congress would have 
eemed it wise or necessary “hus to make 
applicable to the same crimes_st the 
same time three different methods of 
mitigation. * * * A more reasonable con- 
struction is to reconcile the provisions 
for probation, parole and executive 
clemency, making them as little of a 
repétition as we can.” ‘ 


Order of Probation ’ 


Declared V oid 

It is true that in the Murray and 
Cook cases the orders of probation 
were made long after the sentences had 
been imposed and after execution thereof 
had commenced, still the reasons which 
impelled the construction in those 
cases are applicable here. If an over- 
lapping of the parole act by the proba- 
tion act and clashes between the orders 
of district courts and of parole boards 
are to be avoided, the parole act must 
not be construed to give authority to dis- 
trict courts to require the serving of 
some portion of a sentence of imprison- 


|ment, as a. condition of parole. 


Therefore, it is our conclusion that the 
court was without power to impose the 
requirement, as a condition of probation, 


' that the appellee should*serve some por- 


tion of his sentence of imprisonment. It 
follows’ that the order of probation was 
void. 


While we do not think that, on account 
of the void order of probation, the 


‘appellee should be requited to serve the 


remaining nine months of the sentence, 
we ure powerless to relieve the appellee 


; therefrom. “His recourse must b* to the 


Executive Brance of the Government for 
parole or pardon. In order to afford ap- 
pellee an opportunity to seek such re- 
lief, the mandate will be withheld for 90 
days. See Ex Parte United States, 242 
U. S. 27 at 52, 53. 

The judgment is reversed and the 
cause remanded with instructions to sus- 
tain the motion to dismiss’ the petition 


hc to deny the writ of habeas corpus. 


Dissenting Opinion ~ 

CorTrerRAL, Circuit Judge, dissenting.— 
I agree that this case dées not involve 
the question decided in White v. Steig- 
leder, but I am unable to concur in the 
holding that*the probation act does not 
confer the power, befére sentence has 
begun, to grant probation or suspend 
sentence, to be effective after a partial 
service of the sentence. 

The power has only the limitation in 
the statute that it “shall be after convic- 
tion or after a plea of guilty or nolo con. 
tendere.”, Because after commencement 
of sentence, it would be concurrent with 
‘an executive pardon or parole, tha inter- 
pretation was given to the statute in 


| tended by Congress. 
, bation preceded the sentence term in this 
| case, when the power to grant it was un- 
limited, and the punishment was within 
|the discretion of the court. 
|equivalent of a lesser sentence, ending 
|at the date of the probation, where 
| doubtless it was thought by the court to 
be more prudent, for sufficient reasons, 
It woud be no more persuasive to con. 
‘tend that the original power of pro- 
| nouncing sentence is in conflict with that 
of the executive. The latter might have 
intervened before the probation date as a 
relief from punishment. But it affords 
; no sound re&sor. why the trial court may 
| not before sentence begins make an order 
of probation effective in the future, The 
statute containg no restriction against 
it. I therefore dissent from the conclu- 
' sion of the majority. 








|adovted, it would confer very compre-' 


Murray v. Cook that it was not so in- , 
The order of pro-/ 


It was the» 
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Trust Taxability Under Revenue 


Act of 1928 Determined in Ruling, 


| 


» —— 


Retroactive Provisions 


— 


of Enactment Are Con-| 


strued to Allow Refunds to Trustees on 
Taxes Assessed on Capital Stock 


Boston, Mass.—The taxpayers were 
entitled to recover certain capital stock 
taxes they had paid, the District Court 
for the District of Massachusetts held 
in this case. 

Under a decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States handed down in 
1924 certain organizations «yhich had 
been supposed both by their managers 
and by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
to be taxable only as strict trusts and 
had been taxed on that basis, were ex- 
posed to taxation as corporations for 
past years, the opinion explained. 


In 1928 Congress enacted a retroactive | 


statute to relieve this unjust sitlation 
as to certain taxpayers, the court said; 
holding that the plaintiffs in this case 
came within the provisions’ of that stat- 
ute. 


RoBertT H. GARDINER, JR. ET AL., TRUSTEES 


V. 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
District Court, D. Massachusetts 
Law No. 2971 
Opinion of the Court 

Aug. 12, 1930 
Morton, District Judge—This is an 
action to recover capital stock taxes as- 
sessed against the plaintiffs as trustees 
of the Samuel Hammond Real Estate 
Trust for the tax years ending June 30, 
1921, to June 30, 1926, inclusive. They 
were assesséd under the revenue acts 
of 1918, sec. 1000 (a) (1) (c), 1921 sec. 


> 


/ 


1000 (a) (1) (by and 1924 sec. 700 (a) | 


(1) (b) 

There is no controversy as to the facts. 
Samuel Hammond died testate leaving, a 
substantial amount of business real 
estate. Under the provisions of his will 
it would eventually come to a number 
of devisees widely scattered in residence, 
the interest of some of them being as 
small as 15-300ths. In order to facili- 
tate the management of the real estate, 
the Probate Court made a decree, on the 
petition of parties interested, that the 
estate should be transferred to trustees 
who would issue transferable shares, i. 
e., that it should be turned over to a so- 
called Massachusetts Trust. 

This was duly carried out, the declara- 
tion of trust being dated June 1, 1910. It 
was amended in 1919 and 1920 further 
restricting the powers of the share- 
holders. 
management of it, and they have never 
held any meeting. The trustees ¢éonfer- 
red as occasion required, but they held 
no stated meetings, kept no récord books, 


have no office as such and no officers, nor | 


any stal. In other words they managed 
the property like testamentary trustees 
without any of the fori .alities associated 
with corporate organization. 


Question Said to Exist 
As to Trust’s Status 
The trustees took over a considerable 


amount of business real estate in Boston | 


and have since managed it as above 
stated. They sold one parcel and bought 
another; but with this change the real 
estate‘is the same as that owned by the 
testator and originally transferred to the 
trustees. The trustees perform the usual 
duties incumbent on managers of busi- 
ness real estate, i. e., they arrange for 
tenants, make leases, collect rents, pay 
for repairs to some extent, pay the taxes 
and operating expenses, keep the prop- 
etty insured, ete. 

They have sé arranged their leases for 
tenancies as not to undertake responsi- 
bility for the actual operating of the 
buildings, i. e., they do not run the heat- 
ing plants, nor provide janitor and ele- 
vator service. On a change of tenants 
in one of the buildings in 1924 they made 
alterations adapting part of it for use 


4 


* asa restaurant. They took over as part | 


of the trust some securities as well as 
this real estate; and they have from time 
to —_— made changes in these ihvest- 
ments. 


The arnount of the securities held is | 


small compared to the real estate, and 
this part of the trust is regarded as rela- 
tively inconsequential. ~ The trustees 
have always maintained that they -were 
taxable as a trust, and not as an “asso- 
ciation.” 


Obviously this trust is a strict trust, 
not a partnership, under the Massachu- 


setts law. As was pointed out, however, | 


in White y. Hornblower (C. C. A. 1st, 


Aug. 27, 1928) this is not the test for | 


present purposes, which is whether the 
trust is an association conducting busi- 
ness for profit or gain. I entertain no 
doubt that managing real estate of this 
character is engaging in business within 
the meaning of the statutes in question. 
It was explicitly so stated in Flint v. 
Stone and Tracy Company, 220 U. S. 171. 

Such activities are widely different 
from merely holding a lease and distri- 
buting the rent (Zonne v. Minneapolis 
Syndicate, 220 U. S. 187) and from hold- 
ing securities for the purpose of liquida- 
tion (White v. Hornblower, 27 F. 2nd, 
777). The fact that the duration of this 
trust was limited by the instrument 
which created it is not of decisive signi- 
ficance. It was at one time not uncom- 
mon for corporate charters to have a 
time limitation. 


Similar Case in Which Trust 
s Deemed an Association 


The question whether this trust con- 
stitutes an “association” is less clear. 
The shareholders have, practically speak- 
ing, no Wolce or contre! in the manege- 

nt. What happered yas that a group 
of unrelated and scattered persons, find- 
ing themselves interested as tenants in 
common, or in'remainder, of certain busi- 
ness real estate, agreed w'th the approval 
of the probate ¢.urt thut it might be 
transferred to t1'istees who were to is- 
sue transferable shares representing 
ownership in the properties and were to 
manage the properties for the holders of 
the certificates without let or hindrance 
by them. 
~ The rights of certificate holders are 
defined in the trust agreement; it is a 
nexus by which all are bound, certificate 
holders and trustees alike. If the share- 
holders were émpowered to elect or re- 
move the trustees, nobody would doubt 
that the arrangement is an “association.” 
it does not seem to me that the absence 
of this provision avoids that result. All 
parties to the trust are in effect bound 
into assdéciation by the trust agreement. 

This is, I believe, the principle on 
which Hecht v. Malley, 265.U. S. 
rests—“We conclude, therefore, that 
when the nature of the three trusts here 
involved is cdnsidered, as the petitioners 
are "not merely trustees. for collecting 

and paying “them over, but are 
iated together in much the same 
anner as the ditectors in # corporation 


ye : 


* 


They have no power in the| 


They filed tax returns on the | 
trust form during the years in question: | 


144 | 


tor the purpose of carrying on business 
enterprises, the trusts are to be deemed 
astociations within the meaning of the 
act of 1918; this being trae independently 
of the large measure of control exercised 
by the beneficiaries in the Hecht and 
Haymarket Cases.” (p. 161). (Italics 
mine.) 

Crecker v. Malley, 249 U. S. 223, as 
explained in the Hecht case, supra, turned 
on the point that the Crocker trustees 


|“were in substance merely holding prop- 


erty for the collection of the income’and 


lits distribution among the beneficiaries 
and were not engaged either by them- | 


selves or in connection with the beneficia- 
ries in the carrying on ef any business.” 


In matters of this sort the important 


|thing is that the law shall be clear and 


definité; easy to be understood and ap- 
plied by business men. ‘Tests involving 


| great subtlety and refinement of analysis 


are to be avoided if possible. In my 
opinion when parties associate them- 
selves together under an agreement 


lwhereby transferable shares are issued 


to the beneficial owners, and the manage- 
ment of the property or enterprise is 
ieft with designated persons, an “asso- 
ciation’ -within the meaning of these 
statutes has been formed. 

Whethey ‘its activities amount to carry- 
ing on business is a distinct question. I 
am aware of no decision by the United 
| States Supreme Court inconsistent with 
these views and the Hecht case shows a 
distinct tendency toward them. 


Intent Behind 
Measure Explained 


There is a further question whether 
the retroactive provisions of section 
704(a) of the act of 1928 applied to the 
taxes on capital stock here in question. 

Under Hecht v. Malley various trusts, 
which had been supposed both by their 
managers and by the Bureau to be tax- 
able only as strict trusts and had been 


ation as corporations for past years as 
to which both the trusts and the Bureau 
understood that the tax liability had been 
fully settled. 

Cases are readily supposable in which 
this reversal of the Bureau’s views might 
work great hardship and injustice. The 


and 45) and the memorandum of the Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Treasury Depart- 
jment (No. 6417 C. B., June 19, 1929, p. 
| 152) show that this was fully recognized 
{and that section’704(a) was intended as 
a measure of equitable relief. 


Mr. Smith makes an ingenious argu- 
ment based on the statutory condition 
that relief shall be granted only when a 
return was filed by the trust; he says 
that as no capital stock returns were filed 
by the plaintiffs they did not meet this 
condition, and therefore can not recover. 

The answer is, I think, that Congress 
| plainly had nothing of the sort in mind. 
/It meant to relieve an unjust situation 
as to certain taxpayers, arising out of 
the Hecht decision. It approaches ab- 
surdity to suppose that Congress in- 
tended this relief to apply only to one 
isort of the taxes involved. It meant 
that if a trust filed such returns, as In 
the opinion of the Bureau and of its own 
managers were required by law from a 
strict trust, andywas taxed as such, it 
should be entitled to relief. 


Judgment accordingly for plaintiff. 


‘Florida Rules on Sale 


| 


State of Florida: 
| a Tallahassee, Sept. 8. 
The delinquent tax adjustment board 
created by the 1929 Legislature has no 
jauthority to sell a tax certificate held 
iby the State for any price, Assistant 
| Attorney General H? E. Carter has ad- 
vised in reply to an inquiry. 


| 


eral board$ they could only adjust the 
amount of taxes to be accepted as a com- 
|promise for the amount of taxes, costs 
and interest represented by tax certifi- 


jcates,” Mr. Carter’s letter says. 
“Where the amount represented by tax 


|certificates was adjusted by any such 
board during its existence, the same could 
be taken advantage of by the owner or 
any person interested by paying the ad- 


by section 38 of the act. 


“That time has now passed, “unless 
there was an appeal and the 30 days 
| within which to take advantage of the 
adjustment has not yet expired. In my 
opinion the clerk of the circuit court 
may now go ahead and sell tax certifi- 
cates for the amount represented thereby, 
until such time as the Comp‘roller.au- 
thorizes the advertisement and sale to 
the highest bidder.” 


of a domestic corporation (a public util- 
ity) when such shares are the property 
of a nonresident stockholder is one of 
the issues in a case which the Supreme 
Court of ithe United St&tes has just been 
asked.to review. The case is entitled The 
Susquehanna Power Co. vy. State- Tax 
Commission of Maryland, No, 369, and 
review is being sought by appeal from 
the Court of Appeals of Maryland. 

Under the Maryland law the shares 
of the nonresident are assessed at the 
domicile of the corporation, it was ex- 
plained, 

“It ean no longer be doubted that in- 
tangible: property has only one situs for 
taxation and that that situs is the State 





280 U. S. 88; Farmers Loan & Trust 
Co. V. Minnésota, 280 U. §, 204; New 
Jersey Bell Tel. Co. v. State, 28) U. S. 





(265 U. S. 160-161), rather than that the | 
|trust did not constitute an “association.” 


\ 
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No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.——-Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Interrral Revenue. 


Decisions of Board of "Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Sept. 8 | 

Bank of New York and Trust Company, | 
as administrator with the will annexed! 
of the estate of Anna Benkard Hunt, 
Docket No. 22881. 

Where the settlor of a trust estate 
reserves to herself alone a power to 
change the ultimate beneficiaries of 
the trust or to vary the share distrib- 
utable to each, such reservation con- 
stitutes a power to alter or amend 
and renders the transfer incomplete 
until her death. ‘The property is, 
therefore, properly to be included in 
her gross estate subject to tax under 
section 302(d) of the Revenue Act 
of 1924. 

Basil Robillard, executor of the estate of 
Martha H. Beeman, Docket Nos. 44006 
and 45835. 

1. Foreign income tax. Where 
dividends are received by a citizen 
of the. Unitéd States, a resident 
thérein, on stock which he holds in 
a foreign corporation, a holding 
company, he is not entitled as 
credit against the tax on such divi- 


with the purpose of erecting a new 
building the unextinguished cost of 
old buildings is not deductible by 
lessor as a loss inthe year of their 
demolition but should be exhausted 
over the term of the lease. 

2. A commission and-fees paid by 
the petitioners to procure a 99-year 
lease held noat to constitute deduct- 
ible xpenses in the years in which 
paid but capital expenditures to be 
ratably deducted over the term of 
the lease. 


Frederick MN. Dillon, Dockeet No. 40637. 

1, The Comnissioner’s determina 
tion of a deficiency for 1926 approved 
for lack of evidence to show error. 

2, The cgnstitutionality of a stat- 
ute can mot be raised by the mere 
allegation in a pleading that it is 
invalid. Where, after alleging cer- 
tain specific errors committed by the 
respondent, it is generally alleged in 
the petition that it is unconstitu- 
tional for Congress to forbid deduc- 
tion of capital losses against normal 
income and that the taxpayer should 





taxed on that basis, were exposed to tax- | 


Senate Report (No. 960, Calendar No. | 
$87, 70th Congressional Session—pp. 44 | 


Of Tax Certificates | 


“During the existence of these sev- | 


cates held by the State, but even then | 
|were not authorized to sell tax certifi- | 


justed amount within the time limit fixed | 


‘Maryland’s Right to Tax Domestic 
Shares Owned by Nonresident Tested 
Case of Susquehanna Power Company Appealed to Su-| 
preme Court of the United States 


The right of the State of Maryland , 338; Baldwin v. Missouri, 281 U. S. 586! 
to impose a tax on the «shares of stock| 


|of the residence of the owner,” the tax- | 
paying company’s jurisdictional statement | 
declares, citing Safe Deposit v. Virginia, | 


be allowed to treat a capital loss 
as an “‘ordinary deduction,” so that 
the taxpayer’s capital net loss would 
be deducted from his ordinary net | 
income instead of a deduction from 
the tax of an amount equal to 124% 
per cent of the capital met loss, as 
provided in section 208 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1926, and the respondent 
enters a general denial of the allega- 
tions of error, no issue of law is 

| vaised by the pleadings. 

| Acme Upholstery Company, Docket Nos. 
41690, 44963. 

_ Findings of Commissioner affirmed 
in the absence of evidence by tax- 


payer Supporting its allegations of 
error. 


dends, foreign taxes which were paid 
at the source for the account of 
foyeign corporation, a holding cOr- 
poration, and not for the account 
of the stockholder. ss 

2, Ruling of Commissioner in a 
prior year. The fact that the Com- 
missioner allowed the credit in a 
prior year does not preclude his Mdis- 
allowing it im the taxable years, if 
his former action was erroneous. 
Commissioner has no authority to 
make a ruling at variance with the 
import of the statute. 

Mary C. Young Mary Young Moore, 

Docket Nos. 39825, 39824. | 

1. Where a 99-year lease is made | 
cansenetsinhinbitincttn 


Rebates to Adjust Tax Ov erassessments 


Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of} 
claims of tax overassessments are sum-| 
marized as follows in full igxt: 

New York Talking Machine Co. | 

New York Taiking Machine Company 
and Subsidiary, New York, N. Y. Over-| 
assessments of income and profits taxes 


in favor of the taxpayers are deter: 
mined as follows: New York Talking 
Machine Company, 1917, $22,766.25; 
Chicago Talking Machine Company, | 








est in favor of the taxpayer are deter- | 
mined as follows: 1927, $6.212.79; 1928, 
$18,643.25. 


The amounts of $4,725.54 and $18,643.25 | 
of the overassessments for 1927 and 
1928,*respectively, represent deficiencies | 
in tax summarily assessed under the pro-| 
visions of -section 279(a}, Revenue Act 
of 1926 and section 273(a)}, Revenue Act 
of 1928, since, after a further investiga- 
tion of the taxpayer’s accounting rec- 
ons, it is determined tat the arbitrary 
method employed by the Bureau to state 








| Gilbert, Willlam Allen. 


| Keystone view company. 

















Taxes on Race Tracks 


In Ittmois Total $664,567 


State of Illinois: 

Spring field, Sept. 8. 
A total of $664,567 was collected from 
Illinois race tracks during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, accordimg to an an- 
nouncement by the Illinois Department 
of Agriculture. The seven licensed 
jockey clubs in the State paid $511,000 in 
license fees and $153.567 in admission 
taxes. OtMer fees collected by the De- 
partment amounted to $3/10,190 and in- 
cluded licenses from egg-dealers, com 


mercial feed manufacturers, etc., the an- 
nouncément stated 


1917, $31,353.25. |the net incomes for such years in a prior 
The above overassessments  rebult|audit.;-reatly overstated the true net in- 
the entire amounts of ante and com-| The Lalance of the ovetassessment for 
pensation paid to officers during the tax- | 1927 amounting to $1,487.25 results from 
filed, however, disallowed in part in a! psserted at the ti i i 
ed, y > : | time the deficiency in tax 
prior audit which resulted in the assess-| 5» such year was assessed since the de- 
12 (a) First, Revenue Act of 1916; arti! vont causes a ; . ane 
? A : ‘ proportionate’ reduction in 
cle 138, Regulations 33 (Revised) ; New |ih, penalty and interest. 
missioner, 18 B. T. A. 154. - 
isconsin & Arkansas Lumber Co. 
Emily Uptown Brach Chicaso.| Malvern, Ark. Overassessment of in- 
Zo, 
Ill, An overassessment of income tax/taxpayer are determined as follows: 1916 
in favor of the taxpayer is determined | $169.42; 1917, $19,849.18; 1919, $6,396.01; 
The entire overassessient is caused| ‘The overassessments f. 

. | Sess or the years 1917 
by the allowance of a deduction repre-| and 1919 im the amounts of $19,849.18 and 
ficiary since it is determined after a field | ant to the final order of the United States 
investigation of the taxpayers account-|Board of Tax Appeals entered in the 
on the return for the foregoing item. |No, 17081, 

Section 219(b) (2), Revenue Act of 1926;| The overassessment for the year 1916 | 
S. Gordon allowance of additional deductions for 
S. Gordon, Chicago, Ill. Overassess- taxes and depreciation and the amount of 
io your 168 a to the allowance of an 
pur | additiona eduction for depreciation 
Taxing of Motor Vehicles inet, a ; 
|of the taxpayer’s accounting records, it 
Ruled on in North Dakota jis determined that the deductions claimed 
| 
|stated amd less than the reasonable al- 
Bismarck, Sept. 8. |lowances authorized under the statutes. 
A motor vehicle used wholly upon the ; ’ 
amended by section 1207, Revenue Act of 
be registered, since the motor vehicle!1917), Revenue Act of 1916, 234 (a) (7), 
operated or intended to be used upon the|nue Act of 1926, 
highways of the State, the Attorney) The revision of the reported valuation 
has ruled, , 57 of the overassessment for the year 
Only those vehicles subject to registra-| 1922. After a thorough field investiga- 
taxes; the opinion pointed out, saying,|ords, it is determined that the reported 
“Tt therefore logically. follows that a‘opening inventory was undervalued. Re- 
property of the owner and which js,|tion used in the present audit is the same 
therefore, not subject to registration|as that used in determining the tax liabil- 
assessed and taxed as personal property,|tion 203, Revenue Act of 1921; articles 
and it is the duty of the assessor to list|1582 to 1584, inclusive, Regulations 62. 
this regular assessment.” the year 1922 amounting to $220.69 re- 
|sults from the correction of an account- 
of the gross income reported in the re- 
jturn filed. Section 233 (a), Revenue Act 
tions 62. 
Pennsylvania (il Products Refining Co. ¢ 
Co, Warren, Pa, An overassessment of 
income amd profits taxes in favor of the 
$43,816.05. 
The Overassessment is made pursuant 
and Brinkerhoff Trust & Savings Co. v.|Board of Tax A l : 
; I ppeals entered in the 
Hill, 281 U. S., 673. instant case for the above year, Docket 
| raged on this appeal is now before this! 
| Carolina,” the brief continues. 
| Public General Laws of Maryland 
minimum provision which compelled the 
fixing of a value to the capital stock 
higher, either that of the tangible prop- 
rty of the corporation or that of the 
| plains. “This provision requires the as- 
| sesspr to ignore the indebtedness of the 
results in an assessment against the: 
stock greatly in excess of its proved} 
| This minimum provision was not in- 
volved in Corry v. Baltimore, 196° U, 8. 


from the allowance of deductions for |comes. 
able year and claimed in the returns|the remission of a penalty and interest 
ment of deficiencies in taxes. Section| termination of the present overassess- 
York Talking Machine Company v. Com- Wincommist @ Arkansas - Bamber Co. 
Emily Uptown Brach, trust, jcome and profits taxes im favor of the 
as follows: 1926, $21,815.62. 11922, $14,712.13, 
senting amounts distributed to a bene-!¥¢ 396,01, respectively, are made pursu- 
ing records that no deduction was taken |instant case for the above. years, Docket 
article 342, Regulatioins 69. lin the amount of $469.42 is caused by the 
| ments of income tax, penalty and inter-|*!778.87 of the overassessment for the 
since, after a thorough field investigation 
aan ik tel |therefor im the returns filed were under- 
Section 12 (a) Secondgand Fourth (as 
property of the owner is not required to 7. 
| registration act applies only to vehicles; Revenue Act of 1921 and 284 (c), Reve- 
General of North Dakota, James Morris,|of the opening inventory causes $12,712.- 
| tion are exempt from personal property |tion of tthe taxpayer’s accounting rec- 
motor vehicle operated wholly upon the| vision is made accordingly and the valua- 
under the motor vehicle act must be!ity for the preceding taxable year. Sec- 
and assess such property when making] The balance of the overassessment for 
ing error which caused am overstatement 
lof 1921; articles 35,51 amd 641, Regula- 
Pennsylvania (il Products Refining 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1918, 
|to the fimal order of the United States 
“A question similar to the question| No, 32562. 
| court on reargument in Beidler v. South 
(1924) Art. 81, Section 163,, provided a 
for taxation on a base whichever may be 
stock, the jurisdictional statement ex- 
corporation and as in the instant case 
value,” the company asserts. 
466, the statement says. 
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Day Ship Leaves 


New Books Receiwed by | 
Library of Congress | 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, offical docu ts and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Beverly Hills woman’s club, Fashions in, 19 Pp, plates. 
foods in Beverly Hills. 223 p. Beverly 
Hills, Printed by the Beverly Hills cit- 
izen, 1930. 30-191 74 

Cleveland conference for educational co- 
operation. Cleveland student life in the 
allied educational institutions. 179 p.,| 
“illus. Cleveland, The Cleveland confer- tions, by. . . and John V. Walsh. 236 p.| 
ence for educational cooperation, 1930. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 1930, 30-19154 

30-191 49 | Madsen, Iver Nelson. ... Educational meas. 

Myths of the} urement in the elementary grades, by 

essay by...288 p./ |... (Measurements and adjustment 

1930. 30-19148 | series, ed. by L. M. Terman.) 204 p, 

The orthographic illu. N. Y., World book co., 1930. 

keyboard, by... 94 p., illus. Spokame, | 30-19152 


Shaw & Borden co., 1930. 30-191 55 Miller, Franklin & company 
Panos , pany. How to audit, 
Greenwood, Ernest. Edison, the boy, the] 4 manual of procedure by the staff of 


man, by... 62 p., illus, N. Y.. Dept. : s a r 
of public information, National electric nee in a a pref 
light asso, 1929. ce res Harper 1930 . , 
Hinton, Edward Wilcox. selection oOo oc 
cases on trial practice at common law | ror a — ee a, 
and under modern statutes, collected and American folk-lore society val XXII) 
annotated by... 2d ed. (National case- 1651p. N. Y., The Amietitan fotte-ier ade 
book series; E, M. Morgan, general ed- clety, 1929. —_ 30-19174 
-itor.) 682 p. Chicago, ne, eae 1 Prado yTobar, Diegg de, New light gn the 
Holmes, Eber. Commercial rose culture we | joel, o*captai gee "Bae : : 
der glass and outdoors, a practical guide | 2Urtal of Captain Don Diego de Prado|as agreed to by stipulation were as 
to modern methods of growing the ;rose oes: easees ip Bonne BalBig a ae the | follows : 
ee he ee ee Ri mg Spanish by George F. Barwick. (Works | The. merchandise in question cone 
ceday. ty 242 illus. N. Y., A.|— ‘sued by the Hakluyt society . .. Sec. |0f Oriental rugs, imported from China. 
T De La Mare'co, 1920, -30-19167 | 0Md series, eno. LXIV.) 261 p., illus.) The rugs were laden on the importi 
Hottes, Alfred Carl) The book of peren-| ~London, Printed for the Hakluyt society.,|vessel at Taku Bar, China, from whie 
nials, by (Third edition.) 200. p., 1 p2%0. 30-19145 | port said vessel sailed bound for Dairen, 
illus. N.Y; The A. T. De La Mare co., | Rettig, Herman George California ci-)on June 20, 1926. It arrived at Dairen 
Bae een ccna tions | ier ot fous fo falfornian"suate [| July, 1026.” On July 2 1026, it sailed 
- = ees to | ports 1 to 95, Pacific reporter (the cor. | £9". Chefoo, China, where it arrived and 
gg oe one se 5 ueys “, yee responding cases) compiled by 933 |Sailed for Japan, all on the same day. 
ual instruction series. ve gs | «6 «Stanford University, Stanford univ. | Assessment of Collector 
In view of these agreed facts the im- 
|porters claimed that the date of exporta- 


ville, Penna, Keystone view co. 1930. press, 1930. 30-19160 | 
with 42\tion was July 2, 1926, when the import- 


30-1825 | Richardson, Edwin Hautonville. Forty years 
The fundamentals with dogs, by Lieut.Co. .. -; 
288 Be Att | ing vessel sailed from Chefoo, China, 


nee 2d impression, 

on, Hutchinson, 1930? 

| Roheim, Geza. Animism, magie, and the | father than June 30, 1926, the date at 
divine king, by ... 390 p. Zeondon, K,|Which it sailed from Taku Bar, which 
Paul, 1930. 30-19146 | latter date was used in liquidation of 

Schmidt, Meta. 500 books for the senior|the entry. Both sides agreed that the 
high school library, compiled by ... un-|rate proclaimed by the Secretary of the 
der fhe direction of a committee of the|Treasury, rather than the exchange’rate 
ee library Fi grag. Frances H. | was applicable. The collector ado 
Gatinee mami. 1430, ee |the proclaimed rate for the quarter com- 

| Stringham, Emerson. Patent imterference|mencing Apr. 1, 1926, $.519, whereas 

| equity suits, by ... Stringham (1930) | Plaintiff claimed he should have used 

| sections 7901-7999. 213°p. Washington,|$.5058, the rate proclaimed for the 

30-19159| quarter commencing July 1, 1926. Judge 


D.( Pacot publications, 1930. 

|Wait@, in deciding the issue of = A 
porters, thus reversing the action of the 

State Books and 

Documents described under this heading | bl ° ° 

” =e | ne 

are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- | Pu ications |portation is the date of exportation for 

given. Inorlering, full title, and sot partment im the State given below. the country of exportation and the last 

ries, Fifteenth Census of the United! Public Instruction, Bismarck, 1929. | 

Monthly Weather Review, May, 1930—V ol. Electric Power of Wisconsin Legislature, | and Highway Laws, Otto G. Fifield, See- 

(Agr. 9-990) | Indiana—Drive Safely and Obey the Law, | vation, Indianapolis, 1930. 


|collector of customs, writes in part: 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divt- | |purposes of conversion of currency. See 
the card numbers, should be given. | North Dakota—Twenty-second Amnual Re-|port of that country at which the vessel 
States: 1930. Bureau of the Census, | Whgonsin—Public Power for Wisconsin |———————ereReReeeeeeeeeeeeees 
58, No. 5. Weather Bureau, United Committee on Public Power of the League! retary of State, Indianapolis, 1930. 


N. Y., Scribner’s, 1929. 


As Export Date 


Lomax, Paul Sanford. Probl f teach- |, ene s s 
be hertoermedl ¢ - leases masincsl «| {ieee Sailing From Shipping 
practical helps for teachers of this sub- Country to Be Used in 

Fixing Rate on Conver- 


ject in public and private secondary | 

schools, andl in teacher-training institu- 
sion of Currency 
Frazer, Sir James George. Socxicaniaiitibdeidinatiaingy 
eee dinien, | New York, Sept. 8—The date of the 
|last sailing from the country of exporta- 
tion is the date of exportation for pur- 
poses of conversion of currency in con 
nection with imports, the Customs Court 
here has just ruled, sustaining a protest 
of the F. F. G. Harper Company of San 
Frantisco. : 
The sole question involved in this tést 
case was the date of exportation for the 
purpose of conversion of the currency of 
the invoice, Yuan dollars, into American 
|money, under the provision of section 
|§22 of the Tariff Act of 1922. The facta 


N.Y. 
30-19163 








Kirby, Richard Shelton. 
of mechanical drawing, by... 
111 p,, illu. N. 


3d ed. | 
Y., Wiley, 1930. | 
30-191 70 

Knight, Edgar Wallace. Reports on Euro- 
pean education, by John Griscom, Victor 
Cousin and Calvin E. Stowe, edited by 

- . . (McGraw-Hill education classics, 
E. H.,Reisner, general editor.) 319 p.| 
N. Y.,' McGraw-Hill, 1930. 30-19150 | 
Lamplugh, Anne. Flower and vase; a 
monthly key to room decoration, by . 


Government Books 
_and Publications 





“This court has held that the date of 

the last sailing from the country of ex- 

Libr of WP serene — oo. The Information regarding these goxdlications, Dyas Corp. et al. vy. United States, T, D. 
Library of Congress card numbers Gre! nay be obtained by writing to the de- |43600. In the instant case China was 
Arkansas, Number and Distribution of Em-/| port of the Inspector of High Schools |toyched was Chefoo, from whence ii 

. ; . : | Ss } ’ < 
habitants—Population Bulletin, First Se- of North Dakota, State Department of | sniled on July 2, 1926.” A 
Department of Commerce. Free at Bu-j| Brief Submitted by League of ‘Wisconsin / Including Information on Driver’s _Li- 
reau. 30-26885 Municipalities to Interim Committee on| cense, Motor Vehicle, Police Regulations 
States Department of Agriculture Sub-| of Wiscomsin Municipalities, Madison,’ Indiana—The Corydon State House, @& 
scription price, $1.50 per year. | “1928 Hoosier Shrine, Department of Conser- 


SOUND DEVELOPMENT 


. 


.. . steady growth 


mm 


VEN its best and oldest friends have been surprised at the 

rapid rise of International Flarvester in the automotive 

world. The gains in International Truck production and in 

International registrations throughout the United States have 
been outstanding. 


e 


The illustration shows 
the new International 
Model A-5, 3-ton, 6- 
cylinder Speed Truck. 
The chassis is adapted 
for an unusually wide 
range of service from 
high - speed transport 
to dump-truck work. 


There is noth artificial or termporary in this success. It 
would, in fact, bt hard to citea better example of sound and 
steady development in American industry and business than 
this rise of International Trucks. The truck-building knowl- 
edge accumulated since 1904 is apparent in each succeeding 
year’s output of Internationals). Constantly improving design, 
rigid quality standards, and a forward-looking service policy— 
all have contributed to the growing reputation. 


PTE 
V/ 


International Trucks 
include the %-~-ton 
Special Delivery; the 
1-ton Six-Speed Spe- 
cial; Speed Trucks, 
1%, 1%, 2 and 3-ton; 
and Heavy-Duty 
Trucks to 5-ton, 


\ 


‘Poday the rising preference for Internationals forms as 
reliable a gauge as you can get of truck-values. Ihe proof of 
the pudding is in the eating, and the proof of the truck comes 
out on the job. It is impossible do what International Trucks 
are doing without being good. 


Visit any Compamy-owned branch or any dealer and see the 
new line-up of Speed and Heavy-Duty Models, ‘They fit all 
hauling needs and a demonstration will gladly be given. 


* 


International Harvester Company 
606 So. Michigan Ave.  9F Ausnica Chicago, Illinois 


(Incorporated) 
~~ 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS — 


a 


Last Port Ruled — 


f 
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‘3 bemoans) 
~Public Utilities 
ixpense of Insurance to Public ’ 
Declared Not to Have Increased 


President of National Convention at Hartford 
- Tells Delegates ‘That Average Rates in 


Some Lines Reveal Declines 


Be 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
f a few of the|in force today are not uniform, Some, 





Radio 
| By Radio Available 


| Federal Collection Believed 
| Most Comprehensive One 






Now in Existence 


A collection of data on education by 
|radio, believed to be one of the largest 


collections of its kind, has just been as-| 


sembled at the United States Office of 
| Education, and is available to students 
of the subject who visit the office, ac- 






cording to announcement Sept. 6 by the} 
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_ Education - 


\Data on Education |Wiseonsin Board 


Blames Autos for 
Rail Line Loss 


Believes Private Cars Rather 
Than _ Buses Responsible 
For Abandonment of Serv- 
ice by Railway 





'Gas Extensions | 


| Begun in newer 






| Two Companies Combine and 


| Will Build Line Connect- 
ing Several Cities 





State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Sept. 8. 


, Extension, of natural gas service in 
Georgia is mvolved in the purchase by 
the Southern Cities Public Service Com- 
pany of a half interest in the Georgia 
Natural Gas Corporation, according to 





AvutHorizen Statements ONtY Are Presenten Heretn, Berne 
Pustishen WiTrHouT COMMENT BY THE Unitrep States DAILY 


Insurance 


Radio Applicant 


Challenges Mode 


Of Commission 


Question Raised Concerning 
Right to Delegate Author- 
ity to Examiner Is Raised 
At Hearing 


State Regulation 
—of— 


Public Utilities 


Kansas. 
Western Power & Light Corp., of Salina, 
has been authorized by the Public Service 
Commission to operate as a public utility 


from the city limits of Isabel to the cit 
limits of Medicine Lodge. oe 


Maine. 


Central Maine Power Go., of Augusta,. 
has been authorized by the Public Utilities 
Commission to issue and sgl] at not less 


| than 96 and accrued dividends 10,000 shares 


in financial structures O° N York uire proof of : : ; : : ‘ ; i 

less tive companies, that the/such as New York, require p »*| Advisory Committee on Education by : . information filed with the Public Service 3 : of 00 prefetred mock { ; 

ition bf new insurance “companies, | financial responsibility for future acci- Radio, “The announcement follows in State of Wisconsin: | Commission, ‘it was stated orally by the| For the-first time since the new pro-|treasury for inoneye. pe ‘e the “soquigl: 
\ cedure of detailing an examiner to hear : 


i i he booming period, dents upon conviction of a major traffic 
Set eenetics or ccoed and that there | offense or permitting a- judgment ob- 


full text: 
' What is believed to be one of the 


Madison, Sept. 8. 
The Railroad Commission of Wiscon- 


|chairman, James A. Perry. 
The following information was thus} 


the testimony of applicants for new sta- 


tion of property and for construction and 
improvement of its facilities, ; 


had practically h . ‘ : : ; | 
, tained in an automobile accident case I t . C i die Bid Diana an devueaeer daa 

had been a less number of mergers than : : : hers ly | largest collections of data on education sin does not believe that the abandon- made available by Mr. Perry: | a ‘ Skidliaatinmabiie: 
There were a few tangles due to remain unsatisfied. Others merel) by radio is now available at the Office| ment of railroad service was brought) The Southern Cities Public Service! power of stations went into effect Sept. | Meadidcbuenctedt Hod Monstnie: dikeeth Molle 


Ete scramble for business, but as a/ require such proof fog certain violations 


siness had advanced fast | of the traffic laws. Two suspend licenses 
Betis vax your would doubtless show | as long as judgments remain, unsatisfied, 
add d effi iency in many ways, he pre-| while one, Californiag imposes the re- 
dicted sare ‘ quirement of financia ——— - 
. iti issi i tts is the 
‘ id the competitive commission | this cause alone. Massachusetts | 
Bice wes very pa et solved; he pre- only State requiring all motorists to 
i would be fewer agents in | carry insurance. , 
Bi teture bot that they would be better; The. . speaker explained that the 
qualified | Ontario law which pe! into rn Sept. 
, ive ¢ y | y ter an extensive 
id the over-conservative company }1, 1930, was enacted a " ) 
oc. changes its methods probably | investigation 01 all the laws now in force. 
avoided many losses, but failed to make |It is based largely on the bill sponsored 
conspicuous gains which were necessary ! by the American Automobile Associa- 
to the continuance of the company. tion. 
The “open season” ale a acts | Suit Cannot Be Fought 
is. at hand and he predicted e usual | a - 
onan of bills which should be carefully | On Grounds of Violation 
watched by commissioners as well as the 
companies.’ There are thousands of un- 
necessary laws already on our statutes 
and it would be well, he urged, for the 
commissioners to openly advocate lessen- 


The Ontario law, he said, worked a) 
| fundamental change in the existing law 
lin that it declared the liability of in- 
|surers to be absolute to third parties up 
to the specified policy limits. In — 
i increasi he number words, he said, an insurer can not de- 
tae wa |fend a suit on the ground that the in- 

He. advocated that the secretary of the | sured has violated the terms of his 
convention list the important events in-| policy, which accordingly becomes ' in- 
surance-wise for the year and give them surance policy rather than one of in- 
jn his annual convention report, with the demnity only. Because of this = -" 
possibility that the subject matters} vision, the present insurance ded. Mr 
thereof be brought up for discussion by | Ontario will have to be amended, Mr. 


sent i | Foster asserted. 
the commissioners. He said that the) Another feature of the Ontario law} 


|Commissioner of Education. 


|of Education. 

The filés of’ the subcommittee on fact- 
finding of th> Advisory Committee on 
Education by Radio, appointed by the} 
|Secretary of the Interior, have been 
brought in, from the several places 
'where they were collected, to the Office 
of Educatiop» This material is supple- 
mented by that gathered by the office 
continuously since Dec. 31, 1929, when 
the , Advisory Coiamittee finished its 
work. Informatioa on the subject will 
be kept as nearly up to date as_ pos- 
sible, through the continued cooperation 
of educators and radio broadcasters who | 
report their plans and activities to the) 


The material is available to students| 


|of educational broadcasting who visit the! 


Office of Education. It is used by many 
organizations that employ radio for edu- 
cational purposes. 





Applications Racsived 
For Broadcast Permits 


The following broadcasting applica- | 
tions were received by the Federal Radio 
Commission Sept. 8: | 


about by the establishment of motor bus 
routes, but that the cause of the loss of 
passenger traffic is primarily due to the 
privately owned automobile, which has 
created “a condition which presents a 
very serious problem,” according to a 
recent order issued by the Commission. 


These observations were made by the | 


Commission in connection with its grant- 


ing of authority to the Metropolitan | 


Motor Coach Company of Chicago, to dis- 
continue its bus service between Kenosha, 
Bristol and Lake Geneva. Opposition to 
the company’s application for permission 
to abandon service was presented by the 
city and county of Kenosha, the Kenosha 
Chamber of Commerce, and the villages 


|of New Munster, Bristol and Salem. 


“It appears that originally the route 
was planned and developed as a feeder 
line for the Chicago North Shore & Mil- 
waukee Railway Company,” the Com- 
mission said, “to carry the electric line’s 
passengers to and from Lake Geneva. 

Traffic Heavy at First 


“Service at the inception of the route 
was frequent and the travel heavy, but 
more recently there has been established 
direct motor coach service from Chicago 
to Lake Geneva, which has done away 
with the necessity of transporting pas- 
sengers between Chicago and Geneva 


Company, a subsidiary of the Central 
|Publie Service Company, has acquired 
|control of the Georgia corporation, which 
lis affiliated. with the Southern Natgral 
|Gas Corporation. 
| The Southern Natural Gas Corpora- 
|tion constructed and owns the pipe line 
from Monroe and Richland, La., through- 
out the Southeast. Pipe lines are now: 
being-laid to the southern section of! 
|Georgia, natural gas service already} 
| having been installed in Atlanta, Cedar- 
town, Carrollton and Newnan under the | 
ownership of the Georgia Natural Gas 
|Corporation. Natural gas is being de- 
|livered to the distribution systems of 
|the Southern Cities Public Service Com- 
|pany at these points. 

: Franchises also have been granted to 
|the Georgia Natural Gas Company in 
|many other cities of the State, and gas 
systems are under contract for construc- 
tion in several others.” 

| The Commission has been notified that ; 
| the Southern Cities Public Service Com- 
pany Will assume the management of the 
|Georgia Natural Gas Corporation, and 
|the expansion of the natural gas sys-| 
|tem will be under its direction, although 
the main trunk pipe lines will be built 
and owned by the Southern Natural 
|Gas Corporation. 


| whether the Federal Radio Commission 


| announced Sept. 8. 


1, the question was raised Sept. 8 as to 


has the authority to delegate this au-} 
thority to an examiner, the Commission | 


The following information was made | 
available by the Commission: 
The question arose when the case of 
Arthur Faske and the Faske Engineer- 





ing Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., who applied | ¢ 


for greater frequency, 
hearing. 

Under the new procedure, which be- 
came effective Sept. 1, the Federal Radio 
Commission delegates an examiner to 
hear the full testimony in any case and | 
later make a report to the Commission. | 
Under the old system, the full, Commis- ! 
sion heard the testimony in all cases | 
and later acted. | 

Joseph S. Byrns, attorney for the ap- 
plicant, challenged the authority of the | 
Commission to delegate to an examiner | 
to take charge of the full hearing, say- 
ing that the law specifically requires the | 
full Commissioh to hear all cases. 

In reply, Attorney Ralph Walker for | 
the Commission, read that section of the | 
act which gives authority to the Com- 
mission to appoint examiners. Mr. 
Byrns, however, said that provision of 
the act is not broad enough to provide 
for the delegation of the Commission’s | 


came up for| 


way Co, has been authorized by the Public 
Utilities Commission to acquire buses for 
the transportation of passengers and prop- 
erty in Lawrence, Mathuen, Haverhill, 
Merrimac, Amesbury, Salisbury and New- 
buryport and to operate over 12 routes. 


Complaint against power and domestic 

rates of the Southern Berkshire Power & 
Electric Co. has been filed with the Com- 
mission by 50 customers at Great Barring- 
on. The present rates are alleged to be 
“highly excessive.” 
Fall River Gas Works Co. has applied 
for permission to issue 13,236 shares of 
stock to ‘pay floating indebtedness incurred 
for additions and improvements to its 
plant. The shares have a par value of $25 
each and would be valued at $37.50, accord- 
ing to the petition. 


Minnesota. 


Golden West Stages, of Minneapolis, op- 
erated by L. J. and Vernon L, Fleming, 
have been authorized by the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission to operate buses 
for interstate business over the highways 
of Minnesota between Minneapolis and 
Fargo, N. D. . 


Eagle Valley Telephone Co., a new cor- 
poration, has been authorized to acquire 
the property of the Eagle Valley Coopera- 
tive Telephone Association. 

Central Iowa Telephone Co. has been 
authorized to purchase from the North- 
western Light & Power Co. the latter’s tele. 
phone property at Bigelow, Minn. 


i iscussions in executive ses-!_ Unta , WELL, Enquirer-News Company, 74 West | f i : 
ee a regular part of the/is that all motor vehicle liability poli-| Michigan Avenue, Battle Creek, Mich., mod-|Lake via the electric line and motor | administrative powers. vbsatabdein 


| cies issued in the Province must conform 
to the requirements of the financial re- 
sponsibility law regardless of whether 
or not they are issued under that stat- 
ute. In the United States laws this pro- 
vision is not to be found except in the 
case of New Jersey, where the law has 

| been interpreted as governing all liability 

| policies issued in the State. 


| Recognition Asked for 


| Unlicensed Companies 
Mr. Foster said that the American 
Automobile Association bill provides that 
an insurer may include in its policies 
a requirement that the insured shall re- 
imburse the insurance company for pay- 
lieved of some of the heavy departmental ments made on account of claims involy 
obligations imposed upon them at the|ing a breach of the terms or conditions 
present time. He wished that the matter | of ‘the policy. He urged that the com- 
might be considered by this convention nanies be required to include such a pro- 
at some time. foo ivision in their policies and also to a 
“The rising cost of the acquisition of|ceeq to judgment. Otherwise motorists 
business in connection with all lines of| who do not violate the terms of their 
insurance has engaged the. attention of | policies will have to pay higher rates be- 
the members of this body throughout the| cause of the absolute liability to third 
year just ended,” Col. Dunham said.| parties required of the insurers. | 
“They have also to an equal or greater) Finally, Superintendent Foster urged 
degree engaged the serious attention of that a means be devised to recognize 
company executives whose normally nar-|the policies of unlicensed companies 
row margin of underwriting profit is|when offered by nonresidents as_ proof 
menaced by every rise in cost. Speak-|of their financial responsibility. Not to 
ing in general terms, from a country-/do so, he said, works a hardship on 
wide standpoint, the cost of insurance!companies which do not do business in 
to the public has not risen. all the States and Canadian provinces. 
“Indeed in some lines of insurance a} He suggested that the unadmitted com- 
review of the average rates will show; panies be recognized for this purpose 
that they have actually declined in the| only if they certify that they meet cer- 
face of increased expenses of doing busi-|tain requirements which will insure the 
ness. Insurable property values are less| Payment of judgments rendered against 
today than they were a year ago, and| them. 
the income of insurance companies is Nonresidence Problem 
bound to feel the effects of such reduc- P Di Iti 
tion. In common with nearly all other, / resents ifficulties 
classes of business the insurance busi- Mr. Livingston’s discussion of Mr. Fos- 
ness must adapt itself to the economic |ter’s address was centered upon the prob- 
condition which now exists. Economics | lems which affect. nonresidents of a State 
must be practiced wherever possible in under a financial responsibility law. 
the interest of solvency and the public | Pointing out that there were 40,000,000 
welfare. . |tourists on the highways last year, the 
“For the most part insurance agents, Michigan Commissioner said that the 
as a body, constitute the contact between | ©xtensiveness of travel beyond the bor- 
the public and the companies. No mat-|@ers of the motorist’s own State has 
ter how intelligent the business policy of |¢™Phasized one problem that will be dif- 
the companies, no matter how well or- | ficult to solve—the failure of some States, | 
ganized their service organizations, the when requiring proof of financial re- 
bedy of insurance agents is the medium sponsibility of a nonresident motorist, to 
through which these business policies ,"®CO8™M2Ze Insurance policies issued by 
and programs of service must be inter- | Co™Panies authorized to do business in 
preted to the public. It is of vital im- | the motorist’s own State but not licensed 
portance to the business of insurance by their own insurance departments. 


that the high standards of a y - | : . : 
sentation ~ stakehetned Bees TSE” ihe offending nonresident must “either 


unimpaired, | a 
that the irresponsible and the incompe-|PUt Up cash, a surety bond, or forego 
{the privilege of operating his car within 


tent be weeded out, that the agents, as re A one 

a body, in the future as in the past, and | Said State.” To overcome this difficulty 
to an ever increasing degree, shall be |™@ny insurance companies writing auto- 
able to cooperate intelligently and effec- | ™obile insurance will be compelled to 
tively between the public and the in- “Ualify in a number of States other than 
surers in extending to the public the that in which they are organized and 
benefits of all that is best and highest | thereby extend their operations beyond 
in the business of insurance. what their capital and/or surplus war- 
_ “What the country must have in the | rants, he added. 

insurance agent is quality rather than! Another difficulty is that some States 
quantity in numbers. It is better to have! have insurance laws which.will not per- 
one competent and responsible agent who | mit certain classes of insurance carriers 


program at all conventions. 
Excessive Compilation 
Of Statistics Claimed 


He also urged that the departmental 
examination cost to the insurance com- 
panies be reduced if possible and that 
there be a general slowing up in the 
call and demand for unnecessary sta- 
tistics and other data. The companies 
pay taxes which of course are passed on 
to the public and these extra fees amount 
to tremendous sums and the compilation 
of statistics is a very expensive item in 
the aggregate. It is probably fair and 
equitable that these companies be re- 





'by Governor Frank G. Allen. 


In such a case, Mr. Livingston said, ! 


ification of construction permit to install ; 
present equipment at new location (38 West 
State Street) instead of new equipment and 
reduce power authorized from 100 w. to 
50 w. on construction permit issued Apr. 
19, 1930. 

WFKD, Foulkrod Radio Engineering Co., 
Delaware River at Homestead Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., construction permit to make | 
changes in equipment and increase power | 
from 50 w. to 100 w. on 1,310 ke. | 

Ron L. Wollard, Newark, Ohio, construc- 
tion permit to erect a new station to use 
1,310 ke., 50 w., and unlimited hours. 

Midwest Radio Broadcasting Association, 
Bloomington, IIl., construetion permit to 
erect a new station to use 1,310 ke., 100 w., 
and unlimited hours. 

KFJR, Ashley C. Dixon & Son, Portland, 
Oreg., construction permit to make changes ' 
in equipment. 





Massachusetts Uses Radio 
To Advertise Its Merits. 


State of Massachusetts: 
Boston, Sept. 8. 


Massachusetts has taken to the radio} 
as a means of “telling the world” of the 
recreational, industrial and agricultural 
opportunities of the State, according to 
a statement on Sept. 8 by the Massa- 
chusetts Industrial Commission. 

The Commission, an importarft ad- 
visory group of business men, is sponsor- 
ing a series of radio broadcasts in which 
the scenic beauties and the manufactur- 
ing advantages of the Bay State are be- 
ing portrayed. 

The Commission was named last year 
It has/| 
undertaken a number of projects during 
the year with a view to stimulating eco- 
nomic progress in the State, it was said. 


meet some harsh provisions of the finan- 
cial rasponsibility law, just so soon will 
that motoring public avoid States and 
Provinces having such harsh provisions 
in their laws.” 

Mr. Livingston concluded that “finan- 
cial responsibility laws carry many 
problems and will require both time and 
consideration before we know whether| 
or not they will accomplish the desired 
results.” | 

The delegates to the convention were} 

welcomed by Mayor Walter E. Batter- 
son of Hartford, who pointed out that 
“no city in the United States can out- 
rank Hartford’s claim as an insurance 
i city.” 
“There are valuable lessons to be 
i learned in every line of insurance from 
the experience of other kinds of insur- 
ance,” he declared, “and the lessons born 
of these experiences indicate that except 
by the cooperation of State authority 1t 
is extremely difficult to eliminate busi- 
ness sore sports.” 

However, in order to avoid “tenden- 
cies which will force the Government 
into any phase of the insurance _busi- 
ness, Mayor Batterson urged the Insur- 
ance Commissioners to put the respon- 
sibility for the running of the business 
up to the companies 

The response to Mayor Batterson was 


is able to interpret to his clientele the|to qualify within the State, although made by the Insurance Commissioner of 
indemnity and the service which his com- | they may be properly licensed in others, Indiana, Clarence C. Wysong, who is 
panies have to offer than a horde of irre- | according to Mr. Livingston. first vice president of\the convention. 


sponsible and uninformed 
business who are neither 


seekers after 


t Finding upon inquiry that there is no 
able to give 


evidence of 





r ’ i unpaid judgments againei ;4 & 
service to the public nor reflect credit | nonresident insureds, Mr. Livingston ey i 
upon the institutions they represent.” urged that a method be adopted whereby & J 


A feature of the opening session was |a State will recognize insur 
an address by the Superintendent of In-| issued by unlicensed 
surance of the Province of Ontario, R. l however. 
Leighton Foster, on the subject, “Laws , 

iring Evidence of Financial Res 


ance policies 
companies which, 
are authorized to do business 
Requ aon ee ~ spuds arete. This — = 
equ 1 - |complished, he said, as suggested by Mr. 
iemeae @ resect, Licensed wow and | Foster, by having each insurer appoint 
following aie — led Seger ory Ae |the State Motor Vehicle Commissioner 
tt pag ref Michican, ~ its agent to accept service of process, 
D i avinesten - gan, \. have its policies interpreted according to 
. as ‘ the law of the State or Province where 

Many Car Owners Found 
and agree that a judgment of a court of 


Financially Irresponsible competent jurisdiction of the State or 


’ Tracing the history of legislation now | Province will be paid. 
in force in 14 States and two Provinces| “Each State and Province must deter- 


of-Canada requiring motorists under cer- |mine as a matter of public policy what | 


tain circumstances to furnish proof of | it intends to do in relation to these 
their financial responsibility to indemnify | matters,” Commissioner Livingston de- 


financial responsibility is to be proved, ' 


bs a q 
@erviece. 
ee TheWabash Railway 
offers fine, fast, thru 


service between the 
following cities: 


Chicago ana— 
St. Louis, Detroit, Buffalo, 
New York City. Hot Spgs. 
(Ark.). Moberly (Mo.). 


St. Louis ana 

Chicago, Kansas City, De- 
troit, Toledo, Omaha, Des 
Moines, St. Paul, Minne- 









! 


apolis, Denver, Salt Lake 


coach from Kenosha. 

“At the present time the service in 
question consists of but one run each 
way each day, with the addition of what 
is known as a ‘school tripper’ bus which 
operates between Salem and Kenosha 
and transports children to Kenosha 
schools. This ‘school tripper’ bus was es- 


tablished in November, 1929, at the re- | 


quest of the Commission and the author- 
ities of Kenosha County.” 

In the last six months of 1928 the 
company sustained a deficit of $18,566, 
while for the full year of 1929 the loss 
was $18,010. 
1930 the company lost $4,092 in operating 
the regular service and $2,529 in oper- 
ating the school bus. 

Welfare of District Involved 


The total operations of the company 


jin Wisconsin, after taxes and interest 


but before depreciation, resulted in a loss 
for the year 1929 of $88,667 and for the 
first five months of 1930 a loss of $44,- 
315, it was stated. 

“It was contended,” the Commission 


said, “that the operation’ of the «motor | 


coach line has resulted in the cancellation 
of practically all railroad service on the 
Chicago & North Western Railway west 
from Kenosha, and that as a result of the 
proposed abandonment the communities 
west of Kenosha would be without ade- 
quate transportation facilities. This 
would unquestionably, it is stated, affect 
both the business and social welfare of 
the City of Kenosha, as well as of the 
county. 

“It is true that the proposed abandon- 
ment will leave that portion of Kenosha 
County served by the line without ade- 


In-the first five months of | 





‘Right to Operate Is Asked 
By Muscle Shoals Utility 


State of Alabama: 
Montgomery, Sept. 8. 


The Muscle Shoals Land Corporation 
has applied to the Alabama Public Serv- 
ice Commission for a certificate of con- 
|venience and necessity to operate as a 
public utility and a hearing will be 
held at Decatur on Sept. 24, it is an- 
{nounced by the Commission. 
| The corporation, which was formed 
several years ago for the sale of land 
in the Muscle Shoals district, now seeks | 
authority from the State, according to! 
the petition, to operate a§ a water, light 
and power utility. It is now supplying 
water and electric power to homes erected 
on sites sold by the corporation. This| 
| service is being rendered under contract, 
|as the sites are at such a distance from 
|the cities ‘in the Muscle Shoals district 
|that it was deemed inexpedient to render 
/service from the cities. 





4 





| mission believes, primarliy due .to the 
privately owned automobile, and creates | 
|a condition which presents a very seri- 
ous problem for territories such as the 
/one now served by the applicant. 

“The Commission can not,,.of course, 
| compel a motor-bus company to ¢éontinue | 
|to operate at a loss. It has made an 
\effort to work out with the applicant 
herein some method which would at least 
allow the school bus to operate, at a 
figure which would pay bare operating 
expenses, with no idea of return on in- 
vestment, but it is convinced that the 





|the examiner which excluded an affi- 


|}eral weeks ago he filed the Celler af- 


}at the hearing. 


quate transportation facilities, but the) establishment of service at rates which 
Commission can not agree that the aban-| would pay expenses would be prohibitive 
donment of railroad service was brought! of riding. No method has been’ sug+ 
about by the establishment of the motor-/| gested, either by the opposition or by} 
bus routes. The falling off in short-line| the applicant (which we _ believe has 
passenger traffic of the railroads is gen-| exhausted every reasonable means_ to 
eral throughout the ‘country, whether | make the line remunerative) which gives 
or not there is motor-bus competition.| promise of making the operation 4 suc- 
The cause of the loss of passenger) cussful one. The Commission, therefore, 
traffic of transportation companies, either | has no choice but to grant the petition 
steam carrier or motor bus, is, the Com-|of the applicant. 
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Elmer W. Pratt, in charge of the case, 
overruled the protest of Mr. Byrns, and 
an exception was noted. 

Mr. Byrns objected to the ruling of | 


davit of Representative Celler (Dem.), 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., in support of testi- 
mony by Arthur Faske, which the ap- 
plicant made in April, 1928. He said 
that Commissioner O. H. Caldwell prom- 
ised the applicant that if he would move 
his station out of Brooklyn, in all prob-; 





|ability the Commission would act fa- | 


vorably on the application to increase | 
the power from 100 watts to 1,000) 
watts. On that suggestion the station 
was moved to Long Beach, and since. 
then the Commission has repeatedly de- 
nied the application for more power. 

Mr. Pratt sustained Mr. Walker in 
his objection to the introduction of the} 
Celler affidavit. Mr. Walker pointed out 
that under the new procedure all affi- 
davits must be filed with the Commis- 
sion 15 days before the date of the 
hearing. . Mr. Faske testified that sev- 


fidavit and others with the chairman of 
the. Commission, Gen. Charles McK. 
Saltzman, and that the latter returned 
them, stating that they should be filed | 





Reinsurance of Indiana 


| 
. Company JIs Approved) 

-State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Sept. 8. 


Reinsurance of the Business Men’s In- 
demnity Association by the Indiana 
Travelers’ Assurance Co., Indianapolis, 
has been accomplished under approval 
of the Indiana Insurance Department, 
according to an announcement Sept. 3 
by the State Insurance Commissioner, 
Clarence C. Wysong. 

Following the merger, a new company 
was formed, to be known as the Gen- 
eral. Underwriters, Inc., which will man- 
age the activities of the Health and Ac- 
cident Insurance Company. 


Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has filed a petition with the Railroad Com- 
mission for increased rates in Jackson. 
The proposed increase is predicated upon 
the company’s announced intention to 
spend $1,800,000 for improvements in its 
property in Jackson, the petition stated. 
It is proposed to increase individual busi- 
ness telephones from $5.50 to $6.50 monthly 
and individual residence service from $3 
to $3.50 and two-party lines from $2.40 
to $2.75, with other adjustments. 


Missouri. h 

Missouri Edison Co., of Louisiana, Mo., 
has been authorized by the Public Serv- 
ice Commission to issue and sell $150,000 
of first mortgage bonds bearing 5% per 
cent interest, the proceeds to be used to 
reimburse the treasury for improvements 
heretofore made. Fs 

Missouri Public Service Co., of Lexing- 
ton, was authorized to issue 10,000 shares 
of nonpar common stock and $300,000 of 
first mortgage 20-year 5 per cent bonds 
to reimburse the company for improve- 
ments. 

Montana. 

Billings Gas Co. has filed application for 
franchises at Bozeman and Big Timber in 
anticipation of a $2,500,000 gas line project 
in the Gallatin and Yellowstone valleys. 
The line is to extend from the Dry Creek 
and Elk Basin fields, where the Ohio Oil 
Co, has gas reserves. Work of construc- 
tion is not to be started until next Spring. 

Reduction of, Northern Pacific Railway 
rates on sugar in carloads from the refin- 
ery at Sidney to Montana points has been 
authorized, by the Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners, 


New Hampshire. 





~ 


Yellow Cab Co., of Concord, has been’ > 


authorized by the Public Service Commis- 
sion to discontinue bus service between 
Concord and Loudon. 

New Jersey. 


Revision of street car and bus fares is 
|sought by the Trenton Transit Co. in a 
| petition filed with the Board of Public Util- 
| ity Commissioners. The present street car 
fare between Trenton and Pennington is 
16 cents and the bus fare 30 cents, in place 
|} of which the company proposes to estab- 
‘lish a fare of 20 cents for either sérvice. 
|The present bus fare between Trenton 
and Hopewell is 40 cents, which the com- 
pany would reduce to 30 cents. 











vietims of automobile accidents caused|clared. “It is my personal opinion that Taty See Feanclene, Leo ' 

by them, Mr. Foster declared that these | this policy should be somewhat as fol- 

aws are an outgrowth of the movement |lows: Travel should be as unhampered | 

to promote hghway safety. _While acci- as possible. Tourists should be en-| Detroit ae R 
dents may be reduced, he said, they will| couraged to use their automobiles and| City. Buffalo. New Yook 

never be prevented entirely. The accu-|go from place to place. Only such re-| City: Evansville (Ind.). 


mulation of unsatisfied judgments’ aris- 
ing out of motor vehicle accidents has 
shown that thousands of persons can | 
own or obtain automobiles and yet be | 
financially irresponsible. Thus, Mr.| “If citizens and property can be pro- 


strictions should be placed upon them as 
are necessary to protect the citizens and 
property of the State gr Province in 
which the tourist is traveling. 






South Bend (Ind.). Cincin- 
Bath indianapolis. St: 
Petersburg (Fla.), Sargsota 
(Fla.). . 


Kansas City ana— 
St. Louis, Detroit, Fr 






Wayne. 


A 


i> 


Foster said, financial responsibility laws tected without requiring insurers to be- 
are “distinctly motor vehicle legislation| come qualified in the State in which 
as. contrasted with insurance legislation.” | the tourist is, by some other means less| 
The interest of the State Insurance| stringent, in my opinion, such a result | 
Commisioners in these measures arise| should be brought about. Unless such! 
from the fact that an insurance policy | steps are taken, various States and Prov- 
is the usual means of showing responsi-|inces may build a Chinese wall around 
bility adopted by a motorist who is re-| themselves, because, sooner or later, re- 
as to come under the provisions of; taliatory measures will be taken by other | 
law, he stated, although a surety} States and Provinces, and as soon as the | 







No matter where you are going, any Wabash repre- 
sentative will gladly furnish accurate travel informa- 
tion—or write to 





H. E. Watts. 
Passenger Traflic Manager, 
Wabash Railway. St. Louis } 


Beene 


WABASH 


. 





bond .or cash may be deposited. motoring public becomes conscious of 
_ , Marv Foster pointed out that the lawsithe fact that it is to be compelled to 
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GRICULTURE, first business of civilized 
men, is similar to the electric light and 
power industry in its need of much fixed capitab 
in proportion to its annual sales. | 
The farmer’s investment in land and build- 


ings is usually about five times his gross income. 


The rate of turnover of capital in the elec- 
tric power industry is about the same. 

This similarity of financial structure 1s a 
reflection of physical and commercial -char- 
acteristics of both industries. 

They both produce prime necessities—food 
for bodily energy and power for machines. Both 
must be made available in great quantity and 
low unit prices. The financial value of the ser- 
vices rendered is no index of the social value. 

Both industries are extended in space—farms 
cover greater areas than factories of equivalent 
output, and successful electric systems embrace 
wide areas within their webs of distribution and 
transmission lines. 

The extension of electric service to farms 
on sound business lines is dependent, then, 


upon the establishment of useful and profitable - 
connections between relatively large amounts’ 


of fixed assets. 


The distances from farm home to farm 


home, the sizes of farms, farm income and - 


profits, kinds of crops, types: of farming and 
the efficiency of farmers are among the ele- 
ments ‘which determine whether the electrifi- 
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cation of a farm or group of farms is practical. 


The cost of rural electric lines, the ability of 
the power company to induce farmers to use 
power in sufficient volume, and the perfection 
of cheap, efficient electrical farm appliances 
enter into the problem of farm electrification. 


The scope of practical farm electrification 
is being steadily widened with the advance of 
the electric industry. 


In the present state of agriculture and elec- 
trical engineering, the density of farmsteads 
in any region is usually the controlling factor 
in the economics of electric supply. Where_ 
farm homes are concentrated as much as three 
per mile of electric line, the service which the 
farmer can afford is possible. 


The limitations of farm electrification are 
physical facts easily expressed in simple arith- 
metic. Acres of farm lands make distances 
between farm homes, and length of electric 
lines requires money for construction which is 
reflected in the cost of power. By increasing 
his use of current and by inducing his neigh- 
bors to share in the service, the farmer can 
reduce the unit costs of his service. 


* * * * 


Provision of power supply to small communities and to rural 
America on a scale equivalent to the service available in the 
great metropolitan centers is the achievement and responsibility 
of the Middle West Utilities System, a group of electric com- 
panies furnishing service to more than four thousand communi- 


ties and to more than fifty thousand farms in thirty states. 


{ 
ma 


The history of empowered agriculture in American industrial development is fully discussed in the booklet, “ HARVESTS AND 
Hicuuines,” which the Middle West Utilities Company (20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 
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- Southern Grain Rates Are Found | 









To Be Not Unduly Discriminatory 





at C. C. Examiner Proposes Complaint of Un: 


reasonableness Made by Jackson, Miss., Traf- 
fic Bureau Be Dismissed by Commission 


me 





i rain and grain prod- {gusta is 588 miles. 
Sh anipped from Kansas City, Mo.,| Jackson is 777 miles. 


and points in Kansas and j 


in Alabama, cane 
ida, are no nable, | u < 
a oe jaaicial. or unduly ee ee to distance. 
ceording to Examiner John Mc-| Seeks 
Chetd. of the Tataxatate Commerce Com- | Complainant Also 
mission. _ | Right to Other Routes 
In a proposed report (Docket No. 
23118). just made public, Examiner Mc- 
Chord recommended to the Commission 
that the complaint of the Jackson Traffic | 
Bureau containing the ee of ie. a 
bleness, discrimination and pre >| ’ 
Sad directed against the Alabama Great! Southern is 
Southern and other carriers, be 
issed. 
The Jackson Traffic Bureau charged | i 
that on shipments of grain from the/| grain 
same points of. origin to New Orleans, , product 
La., through rates are accorded New| points 
Orleans on grain which when manu- 


hereinbefore described. 


= ng he yey New Orleans as the|carrier had no control with respect to 


ississippi Valley Railroad ex-| routing. 
cere from, Vicksburg through Jack-| Complainant also seeks -routes from 
son to Meridian, Miss., while the same) Kansas City through Helena, Ark., Jack- 
free back-haul facilities are not accorded son and Meridian to typical points in 
on shipments to Jackson. —_, Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina, 
The full text of the Examiner’s report} also through Tallulah, Louisiana, Jackson 
follows: land Meridian to the same points of des- 


C mplainant Presents | tination as compared with the routes 
o 


Two Propositions | 
The New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau | ant of record. ; 
ae pew Soman Beste — Trade | Records Said Not to Show 
imited, the New Orleans Association; _ " 
a Wemunees, the Board of Commis-| Necessity for Through Route ; 
sioners of ne mew, Online, aq The necessity for through routes via 
Meridian Trathe eeu ey re-' Helena and Tallulah is not made - 
spective petitions were prmitted to in-| ant from the record. 2 a 
: in, sti nting milling-in- 
TP ccenabie. and nondiscriminatory The question of granting g 
rates and back-haul privileges are 
sought on shipments to Jackson. 
Two propositions are presented by the 


Jackson to many of the points of desti- 

nation here involved — a by the 
ission i ureau Vv. 

complainant for consideration: (1) Has a ee eT fy C. 386, 

defendant unlawfully failed or refused | wherein the Commission said: 

to publish through or transit rates on| “Tt thus appears that Jackson is now 

grain and grain products at Jackson On| piven transit to all of southeastern terri- 


shipments from Kansas City and points |tory to which the Illinois Central has | 


in Kansas and Oklahoma when ulti-| working arrangements via Jackson and 


mately moving to points in Alabama, that the failure to accord it transit on | 


Georgia, South Carolina, and Florida; | traffic to Birmingham and points south 
and (2) is the practice of defendants in thereof is due to the unwillingness of 
permitting free back haul on the main|the Southern System lines to forego the 
line of the Illinois Central and the line |]on¢ haul for a much shorter haul in con- 
of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, 0M | nection with a more circuitous route, 
grain products from New Orleans mov-| + .9, 

ipe from points of origin above stated| «Phe rates assailed to points on the 
3 New Orleans, and there converted 

into stock feed, as stated, to the line of; 
the latter carrier extending from V icks- | 


unduly discriminatory or unduly preju- points on the Gulf, Mobile & Northern | 
and to points in the southeast to which | 
; it is not now accorded is not unreason- | 
sit will be noted that on shipments from | able or otherwise unlawful; and that the | 
points of origin to Jackson the deliver- | taijure of defendants to accord transit | 
<ing carrier is the Illinois Central run-| 3+ Jackson on grain and grain products | 


dicial ? i. 
With respect to the first proposition, 


‘ning through Memphis, Tenn., over which | qestined to points on the line of the 


shipments from points of origin here in-| | oyjsville & Nashville extending from 
volved moved. The Southern does not} 


serve Jackson, and there are no through | 
rates on grain’ from points of origin to| 
points in Alabama, Georgia and South | 
Carolina ey Jnckaee, pone to oes dicial: * * * 

tain points hereinafter stated “where| uni ore Adeline ‘tu Be tc dealin 
traffic is received by a a ges ca |for according transit at Jackson on traf- 
S mee crossings at Memphis, and north | ¢ a SaREe din tor Gankele a eae: 

ereof. 


iville, Flomaton and east routed 
Transit Arrangements 


‘For Grain Pointed Out traffic-to points west of Fl 
The Southern reaches the principal; Mobile.” 

points in southeastern and Carolina ter-| This record does not show that there 

ritory by its own lines from St. Louis,|/ has been any change in the traffic con- 


Ship Island beyond to Gulfport is and 


Mo.; Evansville, Ind.; Paducah andjditions in the territory involved since 
Louisville, Ky.; -Cincinnati, Ohio, and'the decision in the latter case. How- 
Memphis. ever, subsequent thereto the carriers 

Under the applicable southeastern|have proposed a new line of straight 


grain tariffs, rates from or through the|and transit rates on grain and grain 


above points on grain destined to points| products from central, western trunk| 
to | line, and southwestern territories to Mis-! 


north of the Southern, Meridian 
Selma, Ala., Western Railway of Ala- sissippi Valley points, seeking in prac- 
bama, Selma to Montgomery, Ala., ond Healy all instances to increase the rates. 
Seaboard Air Line, Montgomery to 5a- e proposed schedules are embraced «in 
vannah, Ga., are not applicable over the | Docket I. & S. 2914, which has been con- 
Alabama Great Southern See ra solidated with No. 17000, Part 7-A. 
cinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, ; bay, 
Georgia Southern & Florida Railway, or | Decision to Be Made on 
the Southern on traffic handled through} Records Touching All-Grain 
Jackson. The transit arrangements are | 
the same at Meridian as at Jackson. \ 
The Illinois Central affords millers at| 
Jackson transit privileges on shipments | 
over its lines from the point of origin| 
involved when ultimately consigned to 
Meridian over the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley and the Mobile & Ohio to Colum- 
bus, Miss., and Montgomery, Ala., thence 
to Flomaton, Ala., over the Louisville & 
Nashville; also, from Montgomery to At- 
lanta, Ga., over the Atlanta & West) 
Point, and Western Railway of Alabama, - 
and from oe to. Augusta, Ga., via | after referred. to as the Birmingham 
Oe are acamphis to Ate (ets, tas alleeed that the rater on 
i phis d rain a ra roducts, in carloads, 
lanta over the short route is 417 miles | moving teeta on deem Okie can Mis. 


will equalize and properly align the 
grain rates in southern territory on traf- 
fic moving through the river crossings 


’ 


and by way of the Illinois Central and|sissippi River crossings to Birmingham, 


Jackson the distance is 625 miles. The|there milled-in-transit and réshipped at 
short-line distance from Memphis to Au-|the balance of the through rate to desti- 








Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks and Trust 
Funds in New York and Massachusetts 


City of Dallas, Texas 
4% Bonds 


Dallas is a leading commercial and financial 
center of the Southwest. The actual vahuation 
for purposes of taxation is $614,849,175, against 
which there is a net debt of $24,282,564. The 1930 
population is 261,010. 


Due May 1, 1933 to 1970 


Prices to yleld 4% to 4.15% 


Complete circular on request 


Harris, Forbes & Company 


Pine Street, Corner William, New York 
Ground Fioor, Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 








Value of Merchant 
_ Fleet Is Estimated 
| 7 

. 





‘control of the United States Shipping 
| Board Merchant Fleet Corporation is ap- 
The distance via) statistics made available at the board. 
Jacksonsalso has 
Oklahoma to! transit ree ae _~ —_ 
i anufactured into|into mill feed and shipped to points 
on S wad, anid pee to destinations | the Illinois Central south of Jackson, as 
ay : South Carolina,|well as back haul facilities with rates 


unreasonable, un-|amounting to from 2.5 to 4.5 cents a 573 was returned. 


Traffic moving over the Southern from 
ithe points, of origin involved’ to south- 
eastern territory, and the Carolinas from 
the river crossings above stated moves 
tirely over that carrier’s system. The 
; not a part to any through} Board at present was said\to be only, 
dis- |\tates through Jackson except with the | 

| Mobile & Ohio, which is a party to and 


| was paid for the-ships which have been 


joins with the Illinois Central in handling | during the World War when prices were | 
‘ transited at Jackson, where its) 
is consigned to southeastern 
Where 
\the traffic transited at Jackson, moves 1n | 


: : : , } i Ohio, a witness n 
factured into stock feed is permitted to|part over the Mobile & io | eamker and 9 tugs; tetel, 462 ships. 
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Aviation: 





| Craft Under Control of Ship- 
ping Board Worth 
$74,000,000 





The value of all ships*now under the 





proximately $74,000,000, according to! 

Figures in the files of the corporation | 
disclosed the following information: | 

Since the enactment of the Merchant | 
Marine Act of 1920 the total number of 
vessels which has been sold by the Board 
was 1,569 for which a total of $123,823,- 


Agency Increase Rapidly 





Sale of stamps for collection purposes 
by the Philatelic Agency of the Post 
Office Department was greater during 





Of this number of ships, 552 cargo year since the agency was established, 
vessels were sold for operation, 92 were ‘according to official records of the Post 


|tankers, 4 were refrigerators, 43 were: Office Department made public Sept. 8. 
| passenger ships, 41 were tugs, 259 were 
| miscellaneous and 578 were scrapped. 


window sales to patrons, re than 30,- 
; 000 mail orders from collectors in every 
State and in many foreign countries were 
filled. For the fiscal year 1928 but 17,- 
332 such orders were filled. 


The amount which the Shipping Board 


sold plus the value of the number of 
ships under the control of the Shipping 


a minute part of the original cost of the | 


ships. However, the ships all were built | amounted to more than $275,000, an in- 


crease of about 80 per cent over the fis- 
extremely high. . aces year 1928. es 

The $74,000,000 set as the value of the; “Records of the agency seem to indi- 
ships now on hand represents the follow- | cate that greater interest than ever be- 


10 refrigerator vessels, 1 submarine, 1/lecting,” according to a statement issued 
The | by the Department. 





the Illinois Central | for the Southern stated that the latter 
|ping Board is that which the Wilkins 


the same destinations on grain milled} 
‘through Memphis over the Illinois Cen- | 


|tral, as shown by an exhibit of complain- ville and Meridian were unduly prejudi- 


cial to complainant’s members and un- 
iduly preferential. of their competitors. 


udicial 
thereat and unduly preferential of Nash- 
ville, and Meridian and millers thereat 
to the extent that they exceeded rates on | 
transit at Jackson and routes through | } 
in carloads from and to the same points 
from Meridian or Nashville subject to 


entered by the Commission to remove the 
undue prejudice found to exist, the car- | 
riers published effective Aug. 26, 1929, | 
tariffs increasing the rates on grain and 
grain products transited at 


on the Louisville & Nashville south of | 
tion of this increase at Meridian will 
Illinois Central and at Tupelo, 
{Ship Island are not unreasonable or| 
otherwise unlawful; that the failure of | 


ee defendants to accord transit at Jackson | 
burg east to Meridian, unreasonable, on-grain and grain products destined to| 


Ohio, 16.5 cents lower than the rate to 


of origin. 


New Orleans to Mobile and moving over | 
the Illinois Central to Jackson, and, the} 


will be unreasonable and unduly preju- 


in Mississippi Valley territory that are | 
omaton to | entitled to the same privilege as Jackson. 


of free back haul to millers at New 
leans on grain shipped from points of | 
origin named to New Orleans and con- | 
verted into mill feed and other products | 
and the failure to grant the same meas- 
ure of back hauls to Jackson results in 
undue prejudice to millers at Jackson. 


point between the points of origin and 
destination of the traffic and in the di-!also give expense bills at New Orleans | 
rection of the movement of the traffic|a value which would influence the move- 
to the point of final destination. 
|back haul is contrary to the purpose of |ered by those tariffs rather than from | 
| transit and should generally be permitted | Illinois Central points, and that the com- | 
| only to meet unusual situations and when | petitive situation was such to the des-| 
to do so does not result in unjust dis-|tinations covered by the »Missouri ~ac- | 
crimination or other violation of law. 

The decision in the latter investiga-| nh 1 . | 
tion will be made upon a comprehensive | the Illinois Central through St. Louis| Orleans & Great Northern and other 
record touching all features of the rates|@nd tne Ohio River crossings at and/ roads south of the line of the Yazoo &| 
on grain, including the establishment of | West of Louisville, Ky., passing through! Mississippi Valley from Vicksburg to} 
reasonable flat rates, transit rates, and, Jackson to New Orleans. . 
in fact will deal with all questions here Manufactured into stock feed and back 
presented for decision on a kasis that hauled by the Illinois Central without 
charge to all points on the main line 
of the Illinois Central 

Tie 

from northwestern points of production. | Vicksburg 
In Birmingham Traffic Bureau v. Ilii-| 


ois C. R. Co., 155 I. C. C. 676, herein-| Illinois Central Allows 


|lowed from New Orleans over the main 





submarine under the control of the Ship- Agency Established in 1921 
f e Information concerning the Philatelic 
expedition to the North Pole will use. | Agency, made available in official records 
—_—_—_—=_—==»_@-_@-_-_»_@“_~’rneaeeeeoww=_ | of the Department, follows: 
nation on the Louisville & Nashville| The agency was established in 1921, 
south of Montgomery, Ala., were unrea-| with a view toward making direct sales 
sonable, and, when compared _ with|to stamp collectors and to provide facili- 
through rates from the same origins ,t0|ties for complying with their exact 
wants to the fullest possible degree. 
Collectors in stpall communities and 
isolated sections ‘were unable to buy 
needed stamp supplies from local post 
offices. Establishment of a central 
agency also provided a means of recall- 


in transit at competing mills at Nash-| 


The Commission found that the rates 
assailed “are not unreasonable, but are, 
and for the future will be, unduly prej- 


to Birmingham and _ millers | S°ld in post office stocks throughout the 


/to collectors. 


Philatelists in foreign countries were 


similar grain and grain products shipped |even more handicapped in 


transit at Meridian or Nashville and that | 
said undue prejudice should be removed.” 


In alleged compliance with an order 


sections of this country. | 


same ‘basis, whether near or far, giving 





Meridian | been difficult to obtain in any other way. 
16.5 cents on shipments moving to points | Interest in History Fostered 


Although the, agency is conducted as 
an independent post office, it is directly | 
e under control of the Post Office Depart- 
leave the transit rates at Jackson on the | ment, which gives the agency opportu- 


West |. * : 

: ; 5 jnity for service to. collectors which no, 
Point and other points on the Mobile & | post office could reasonably be expected | 
| to offer. Here postal issues may now be | 
|obtained as soon as they are available 
‘and before sufficient stocks have been, 
manufactured to distribute supplies to | 
| postmasters throughout the country. The | 
, advantage offered by the agency to stamp 


Montgomery. The effect of the publica- 


Meridian on grain from the same points 


Complaint Is Filed 
By Meridian Traffic Bureau 


‘ | 
The Philatelic Agency of the United | 
jStates Post Office Department was, as | 
jfar as is known, the first such organiza- 


21, the sale of postal issues direct to phila- 


° | It is believed that the agency, b | 
} Tt y, by pro- | 
This case has been heard but | viding means for collection of perfect | 

|stamps of all United States issues, | 


© young stamp collectors. Educators 
|hold that historical events, as deoaed! 
on postage stamps, are remembered with ‘ 
greater interest by young collectors | 
; . |than through study of history texts. | 
Complainants assert that the granting | Postage stamps furnish a complete his- 
rt |tory of outstanding events and happen- 
|ings in the birth and growth of the| 
| United States, and from the source of | 
stamps collected, it is held that the| 
young collectors become well-versed in| 
| United States history. 


| 
The theory of transit is service at some grain to the destinations covered by the | 
Missouri Pacific transit tariff, but would | 


The | ment of traffic from points of origin cov- | 


| cifi’s tariffs, which included stations on| 


Grain moves into New Orleans over | the New Orleans @ Northeastern, New | 


It is there | Meridian. 


| In. these circumstances the Illinois | 
{Central elected tp establish similar, 
transit and the general situation made 
it necessary to abolish the back haul 
charges as stated. This witness further 
|e that in no instance did shippers 
at Jackson receiving grain thereat and| 
| Seenalies a at Jackson and shipping 
| the product to points on its line south of 
Free Back Haul to Jackson | Jackson pay a higher rate in the agere- | 

Complainant points to the fact that on gate for delivery at destination, than do 
shipments of grain over the Illinois Cen- | millers at New Orleans who are afforded 
tral to Jackson and transited thereat,|free back hauls to such points. | 
converted into mill feed and back hauled| | The flat rate to Jackson on grain from | 
north on the Illinois Ventral a graduated | the points of origin involved is usually 
charge of from 2.5 to 4.5 cents is assessed |3 cents higher to New Orleans than to 
up to 150 miles. The free back haul al-|Jackson. And the transit rates from 
Jackson to the points to which New Or- 
leans has. free back haul is less in the 
aggregate than the flat rate to New Or- 
eans. 


and the Yazoo 
Valley extending from 
through Jackson to 


& Mississippi 
east 
Meridian, Miss. 


line of the Illinois Central extends north | 
approximately 85 miles to Jackson. | 
Prior to 1927 the Illinois Central | 


Growing Interest in Stamp 
Collecting Discerned in 
Fact That Receipts of 


land “Bon Homme Richard’; received|Augustus Ludlow Case, U. eer 
with the South Sea exploring expedition 
1837 to 1842; took part in the capture 
of Vera Cruz in Mexican War; in Civil 
; War was fleet, captain of a North At- 
lantic blockading squadron and of Euro- 


|the last fiscal year than in any. other! pean squadron; Chief of the Bureau of 


In addition to the normal increase in! 
Total receipts of the Philatelic Agency | 


ing: 429 cargo vessels, 2 passenger ships,|fore is now being taken in stamp col- | 


ing obsolete stamps which remained un-| 


country, making such supplies available | 


Service rendered by the Philatelic) trying to rescue 
Agency places all stamp collectors on the| 





charged for out-of-line or back-haul | 
movement of grain products transited at | 
New Orleans moving from Ohio and Mis- | 
sissippi river crossings. In 1927 the 
Illinois Central amended its tariffs 
whereby manufacturers of grain prod- 
ucts at New Orleans were afforded free 
back-haul service over its line to the ex- 
tent indicated. ; 

A representative of the Illinois Central 
testified that the Illinois Central was 
forced to afford free back haul to New 
Orleans manufacturers in order that it 
might get a reasonable amount of the 
traffic moving to New Orleans at the 
river crossings. After the advent of the 
Missouri Pacific in New Orleans that line 
established a transit arrangement | 
whereby grain originating in the western 
grain fields might be drawn into New 
Orleans and reshipped to destinations to 
which rates were provided on basis of 
through rates, but not less than the 
rates to New Orleans proper. 

The movement over the Missouri Pa- 
cific to points in Mississippi and 
Louisiana east of the Mississippi River 
were in direct line of movement through 
New Orleans; that the condition created | traffic favored is not thereby unduly 
by the Missouri Pacific in affording | preferred, but they are not required to 


Jackson Millers Ask 
Same Free ‘Back Haul?’ 


In this connection defendants pointed 
to a rate of 38 cents 6n corn from Kan- 
sas City to Jackson, and transited to | 
Brookhaven 54 miles south of Jackson. | 
The rate to Brookhavea on shipments | 
from Kansas City to New Orleans and 
back hauled to Brookhaven is 39.5 cents. 
The rate on corn from the same point of 
origin transited at Jackson to Fernwood, 
Miss., 82 miles south ot Jackson is 39.5 
cents. The rate to New Orleans and 
back hauled to Fernwood is 39,5 cents. 

The Commission is/not authorized to 
require carriers to back haul free any 
commodity under any circumstances. 

The Commission said in Irey and Steel 
vepricated in Transit, 120 I. &. C, 325, 

We have in many cases approved the 
assessment of Out-of-line or back-haul 
}charges which are reasonable for the 
services rendered and not unduly preju- 
dicial to the traffic affected. The carriers 


maintenance of such charges if the 





may for competitive reasons waive .the| 
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Postal Service 


Philatelic Agency Fifty-eight Naval Destroyers _ 
Of Postal Service Yo Be Stripped and Scrapped 
Has Record Year’ righing s 


prize money for participating 
capture of the ‘‘Serapis.” 


J. R. Madison Mullany, U. S. N. 


pointed midshipman 1832; served 


Bay. 
‘Commander of ‘Constitution’ 
'In Battle With ‘Guerriere” 


| Hull, U. S.N. Born in Connecticut in 1775; 





the “Guerriere.”’ 

“MacDonough.”—Named for Commo- 
dore Thomas MacDonough, U.S. N. Born 
}in Middletown, Del., Dec,.31, 1783; served 
in the War with France in operations 
against Tripoli; commanded the squadron 
|on Lake Champlain in 1814 and re- 
ceived the thanks of Congress for his 
brilliant victory. \ 





‘Oscar W. Farenholt, U. 8. N. Born in 
San Antonio, Tex., May 2, 1843; entered 
the Navy in 1861; served with Admiral 
DuPont and with the North Atlantic 
Blockading Squadron. 

“Sumner.’—Named for Capt. Allen M. 
Sumner, U. S. M. C. Born in Boston, 
Mass., Oct. 1, 1882; died in action in 
France, July, 1918; posthumously 





|awarded Croix de Guerre,with gilt star.|ter Reid, U. S. N. Born 


“Corry.”"—Named for Lt. Comdr. Wil- 


from effects of inhaling flames while 


his companion in a 
plane crash. 


“Melvin.”—Named for Lt. (j. g.) John 


be sunk by a German submarine in the 
war zone. 

“Sharkey.,—Named for Lt. (j. g.) 
William J. Sharkey, U. S. N. Born in 


trying to avert an explosion on the sub- 
marine “0-5,” Oct. 5, 1918. 
“Toucey."—Named for Isaac Toucey, 
Secretary of the Navy from 1857 t 
1861. Born in Newton, Fairfield County, 
Conn., Nov. 5, 1796; also served as At- 
torney General of the United States. 


Participant in Capture 


| Of Vera Cruz, Mexico 


Seeking to require the carriers to re- | collectors from this single feature alone | 
move the undue prejudice found in the jis one worthy of consideration and ap-| 
latter case to exist by a general order | preciation. : 
in the above I. & S. proceedings as con- | 
solidated, the ae rere Dam 
for and on behalf of the millers an ; : 
grain dealers at Meridian filed a com-|tion established by any government for | ook part in the capture of six of th 
plaint before the Commission Oct. 
1929, styled, Meridian Traffic Bureau et | telists. 
al. v. Gulf, M. & N. R. R. Co., et al., N 
22814. 
not yet decided by be Commas. 
further extension of transit privileges | u 
N- | at Jackson will disorganize transit privi- | serves as a sort of bureau of education | 
vla | leges at Meridian and many other points 


Meridian and Montgomery as has been| on the Mobile & Ohio, and other points 
|done since the hearing and denying it to | 


“Breck.’,—Named for Acting Volun- 
teer- Lt. Comdr. Joseph B, Breck, U. S. 
N. Born in Maine im 1830; was in active 
service during the Civil War with the 
North Atlantic Blockading Squadron; 


largest blockade runners off the New 


|Inlet and Masonboro Inlet, N. C.; won} 
| brilliant name by his successes on the) 


Wilmington blockade. 

“Tsherwood.”—-Named for Rear Ad- 
miral Benjamin Franklin Isherwood, U. 
S. N. Born in New York, Oct. 6, 1822. 
Served in Mexican and Civil War. First 
Chief of the Bureau of Steam Engi- 
neering. 


“Case."—Named for Rear Admiral 





Commercial Asso. v. 
109 I. C. C. 114, as follows: 

Carriers are left free to ignore differ- 
ences in distances for competitive or 
other reasons so long as they. do not 
unduly prefer one port or locality! or 


| maintain rates so low as to burden other| powder boat “Louisiana” under the fort. 


traffic. Maritime Asso., Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce vy. A, A. R. R. Co., 95 
I. C. C. 539. But an order from us re- 
quiring them to ignore such differences 
is quite a different thing. 


Situation at New Orleans 
Unlike That at Jackson 


The situation at New Orleans is en- 
tirely different from that at Jackson. 
ew Orleans is on the Mississippi River 
near the Gulf of Mexico. The largest 
ocean going ships from, and to all parts 
of the world receive and discharge 


| freight at its wharves. The competition 
described herein at New Orleans justify-| 


ing the free‘-back haul at. New Orleans, 


| does not apply at Jackson. 


Complainant’s witness testified that no 


charge is made by the Illinois Central | 


for back hauling he blackstrap molasses 
contained in the mill feed amounting to 
approximately 800 pounds per carload. 


| Tariffs provide for a charge for this 


item, and if defendants fail to collect 
the rate applicable to this blend in the 
mill feed, the remedy is not to be re- 
sorted to in these proceedings. 

The CommisSion should find that the 
rates assailed are not shown to be un- 
reasonable, unduly prejudicial, unduly 
discriminatory or otherwise unlawful and 
should dismiss the complaint. The find- 
ings should be without prejudice to any 
other or different finding in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 2914, 
and No. 17000, Part 7-A, Consolidated 
Cases. 


in the 


“Robert Smith.”——Named for Robert 
Smith, Secretary of the Navy, 1802-09, 
when he became Secretary of State. 
Born in Lancaster, Pa., November, 1757. 

“Mullany.,—Named for/Rear Admiral} 
Born} 
in New York City, Oct. 26, 18185 ap-| 
in! 
Mexican and Civil Wars; received thanks 
sof Congress for. his service at Mobile 


“Hull.,—Named for Commodore Isaac 


served with Comdr. Preble during; Tripo- 
|litan trouble; he commanded the ‘‘Con- 
stitution” and displayed brilliant seaman- 
|ship in escaping from the British fleet 
}in 1812; was in command of the ‘“‘Con-| 
stitution” during the engagement with 


“Farenholt.”,—-Named for Rear Admiral | 


| Regiment, 
'wounded under fire at Chateau Thierry, | 


posthumously | 
awarded Medal of Honor and Distin-| 


\six numbers by Congress for. eminent 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
Pustishes WirHout ComMENT BY THe UnitTep States ‘DAILY 


Shipping 





hips Linked With History of United States 
Obsoleted as Out-of-date and to Be 
Stricken From Register 


/ 





[Continued from Page 4.] 


in Newburg, N. Y., Feb. 3, 


Ordnance. 
“Lardner.”—Named for Rear Admiral 
James L. Lardner, U. S. N. Born in 
| Philadelphia, Nov. 20, 1802;.died in Phil- 
adelphia, Apr. 21, 1881; appointed mid- 
shipman, 1820;. took part in the battle of 
Port Royal and capture of Forts Walker 
and Beauregard; commended for gal- 
lantry in action by Admiral DuPont, and 
|name was sent to Congress for a vote 
of thanks by President Lingoln. 
i ; “Putnam.’’—Named for Master Charles 
Mint Putnam, U. S. N. Born in Illi- 
jnois; died in the Arctic Region, Jan. 1, 
1883, after having gone to the rescue of 
officers and men of the “Rodgers.” 
|_ “Worden.”’—Named for Rear Admiral 
John Lorimer Worden, U. S. N. Born 
Mar. 12, 1818, in Westchester, N. Y.; 
;commanded the “Monitor” in the battle 
| with the “Merrimac.” 
| “Flussex.”>—Named for Lieutenant Com- 
jmander Charles W. Flusser, U. S. N. 
|Born in Anmapolis, Md., Sept. 27, 1832; 
|killed in the battle with the Confederate 
oe ad ironclad “Albemarle,’? Plymouth, 
| “Dale.’”,—Named for Capt. Richard Dale, 
iS an Born near Norfolk, Va., Nov 
|6, 1756; 





appointed midshipman, 1776; 


captured by the English on *<Lexington,” | 


jescaped to France and served as first 
|lieutenant under John Paul Jones in cap- 
| turing “Serapis;” commanded Mediter- 
|jranean Squadron in operations against 
| Tripoli, 1801. 

| “Reid.”,—-Named for Capt. Samuel Ches- 
in Norwich, 
|Conn.,, Ag. 25, 1788; entered the Navy 


: obtaining liam Merrill Corry, U. SN. Born in|in 1794; served on the “Baltimore” with 
United States stamps for their collec-! Quincy, Fla, Oct. 5, 18895 served with) Commodore Truxton and became a\mas- 
tions than were collectors in isolated) Naval Aviation Forces in France; diedjter of the brig “Merchant” when 20! 


| years of age; designed the United States 
flag in present form. 

| “Billingsley.”—Named for Ensign Wil- 
‘liam ‘L. Billingsley, U. S\N. Born jin 


them all equal opportunity to participate| T- Melvin, U.S. N. Born in Selma, Ala.,| Winona, Miss., Apr. 24, 1887; first officer 
in purchase of available postage stamps,| Oct. 16, 1887; lost his life on the patrol |of Navy to be killed in an airplane acci- 
at an advanee in price, which would have! boat “Alcedo,” first American vessel tojdent, June 20, 1913. 


Ausburn.” — Named  for| 
electrician, 


“Charles 
!Charles LL. “Ausburn, U. S. N., 
first class, U. S.N. Born July 26, 1889, 
|in New Orleans, La.; lost at sea, Oct. 17, 


| Auburn, N. Y., Mar. 20, 1885; killed while! 1917’ when the U. 8. S. “Antilles” was 


|torpedoed; Ausburn, radio operator, re- 
mained at his post to give warning and 
|went down with his ship. 


| Weeden E. Osborne, dental surgeon, U 
S..N. Born in Chicago, Tll., Nov. 13, 
1892; killed in action with the Sixth 
U. S. M. C., while rescuing 


|France, June 6, 1918; 


|guished Service Cross. 


‘Advanced Six Numbers 
For Bravery In Battle 


“Coghlan.”—Named for Rear Admiral | 


Joseph Bullock Coghlan, U. S. N. Born 
in Frankfort, Ky., Dec. 9, 1844; ap- 
pointed midshipman 1860; took part in 
the battle of Manila Bay, 1898; advanced 


and conspicuous conduct, in battle. 





jwhich was being heaved 


\ticipated im operations of the South At- 
jlantic and West Gulf Blockading squad- 
f\ had a cargo valued at $350,000. 


|superintendent ef the Naval Observa- 





“Lamson.”’—Named for Lieut. Roswell 


|Hawkes Lamson, U. S. N._ Born in} 
|Iowa; appointed to the Naval Academy 
in 1858; during Civil War, took part} 


jin capture of batteries at Hills Point} 


and in attack on Fort Fisher piloted the 


“Bruce.”*»——Named for Lieut. Frank 
Bruce, U. S. N. Born Aug. 20, 1879, in 


Grand Island, Nebr.; entered the. Navy! 
was in command of the mine-| 


in 1911; 
sweeper **‘Bobolink”; killed when a mine 


May 17, 1919. 


| “Converse.”—Named for Rear Admiral, 
|George A. Converse, U. S. N. Born in| 
|Norwich, Vt., May 13, 1844; was con- 
j nected with the introduction of electricity 
jabroad men-of-war; naval 
lordnance, especially torpedoes, and was 


expert on 


pioneer in introducing smokeless powder 
in Navy. 
“Mahan.¥ 
Alfred T. Mahan, U..S. N. Born at 
West Point, N. Y., Septs 27, 1840; par- 





rons during Civil War; president 0 
Naval War College, 1886-1889. : 
“Maury.’’—Named for Comdr. Matthew 
F. Maury, U.S. N. Born in Spottsyl- 
vania County, Va, Jan. 4, 1806; ap- 
pointed midshipman Feb. 1, 1825; first 


tory; famous for his scientific works on 


“Ludlow.”’—Named for Lt. Augustus 
C. Ludlow, U.S. N. Born in Newburgh, 
N. Y., 1792; appointed midshipman Apr. 
2, 1804; died of wounds received in en- 
gagement of “Chesapeake” and “Shan- 
non” while directing the fighting. 


“Burns.””—-Named for Capt. Otway 


| to 


\industry 
jstudies means of safety in all phases 


|imperfections 


|_ “Preston.”—Named for Lieut. Samuel | 
|W. Preston, U. S. N. Born in Canada| 
jand appointed from State of Illinois,| 
}Oct. 4, 1858; killed while leading his | 
|men in attack on Fort Fisher, 1865. 
A. & S. Ry. Co.,| 


in exploded, | 


Named for Rear Admiral) 





Burns, U. S. N. Born at Queens Creek, 
N. C., in 1775; during war of 1812, com- 


| 
| 









Rate’ complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission have just 
been announced as follows: 

No. 23763.—Ware Bros. Agency, 


cumbia, Ala, v. The Chicago, &. Alton 


from Seneca, Ill., to Tuscumbia, Ala. 


No. 23764.—Illinois Clay Products Co., 
Joliet, Ill, v. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. 


shipments of fire brick, Goose Lake, IIl., 
to South Chicago, Gary, and destination 


the Chicago switching district as 
sonable to the extent it exceeds $1.20, 





transit at New Orleans not only de-j|do so. 
rived shippers over the Illinois Central 


‘ 


ppers | , And the principle here applicable is; 
rom participating in the handling, of |the same as that involved in’ Galveston| 


rates on bananas, straight carloads, mini- 
mum 20,000 pounds, and cocoanuts, straight 
carloads, minimum 24,000 pounds, from New 
Orleans and Galveston, interstate, to Aus- 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


Tus- | 


Railroad. Against rates applicable on new| 
| bags and bagging as unreasonable when 
applied to shipments of old discarded scrap | 
burlap, gunny or jute bags, on shipments | 


Against a rate of $1.45 per ton on carload|timore, 


No, 23765.—B. W. Randolph, Inc., Austin) | 


Tex., v. Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe. Against |Line Railroad. 






tin, Tex. 


Also against the rates on mixed 
carload shipmients of these commodities be- 
tween the same points. 


No, 23760.—C-B Oil Company, Nampa, 
Idaho, v. the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
Against carload rates and additional switch- 
ing charges as applied on shipments of 
refined petroleum products as unreasonable 
between points in Oregon, Idaho, Califor- 
nit, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Oregon 
and Wyoming, Asks for reasonable joint 
through rates and reparation. 

No, 2376%,—Eastern Box Company, Bal- 
Md., v. the Baltimore & Ohio. 
Against a commodity rate of 20.5 cents per 
100 pounds on shipments of box shooks 


points on the lines of the defendants in| from Baltimore to Jersey City and 16 cents 
unrea-|to Chester, 


Pa. 
No, 23762.—Mexican Petroleum Corpora- 
tion, New York, N. Y., v. Atlantic Coast 


| tion, 
|cover all American and foreign passenger 





Against the present car- 
load rates on petroleum, asphalt and pe- 
troleum road oil from Baltimore, Md,, to 





points im Virginia as excessive and unrea- 
sonable, ' ‘ 













ft 





Civil Aviation — 
Showing Steady 
Growth in France 


Government and Companies 
| Said to Be. Formulating 
Definite Policy for Im- 
pFoving Services 








By H. C. Schuette 
Assistant Trade Commissioner at Paris 
Department of Commerce 

A steady growth and improvement in 
nearly all phases of French commercial 
| aviation were shown for the year 1929 
and. the first half of 1930. The Ministry 
| of Air, air line operators, and public and 
|private individuals interested in aviation 
|development, have not been sparing in 
fo gees 
|criticisms, comments and _ suggestions 
\concerning real or alleged weaknesses 
in the general structure of French civil 
aviation, and, as a consequence of this 
greater interest, measures. are being 
taken to improve aeronautic equipment 
and to provide better administrative, or- 
ganization and safety facilities. 

_A definite policy along well-defined 
lines on the part of the Government and 
private companies toward construction 
jand operating activities is being formu- 
jlated, and closer cooperation bet “- 
Various interests concerned is evide : 
|The Ministry of Air has continued its 
policy of encouraging commercial avia- 
tion in the form of subsidies and was 
instrumental in having included in the 
1930 budget an item providing subsidies 

private owners of “tourist” planes. 


Safety Section Organized 





| An important new activity of the Air 
| Ministry is that of the Aerial Safety 
|Section, organized in April, 1929. Prior 


to that time little effort to study this 


|phase was made, andthe safety factor 


was said not to have kept up with the 
since the war. The section 


of aviation, personnel, material and reg- 


jular services. It takes part in inquiries 


into accidents; centralizes information 
on defects found in equipment, on’ the 

er in the instruction and 
training of personnel; participates in the 


| Preparation of programs of research and 
\of contests designed to increase sefety; 


|and sees that safety regulations are en- 
| forced. 


Superior Consulting Council of Aerial 
Transport with twé technical and com- 
mercial committees, similar to those for 
railways has been formed in the Air 
Ministry. These committees, composed 
of representatives of commercial avia- 
tion companies, navigating personnel and 
private individuals interested in aviation 


|give their opinions on important - 
| “Osborne.”’—Named for Lieut. (j. g.) | i ntion, aud 


tions concerning air navigation and act 


.|as arbiters between the government and 


operating and other private companies, 
, A commission on air touring, to fune- 
tion under the Air Ministry, has been 
formed. It is made up of five repre- 
sentatives of the Air Ministry, four rep- 
resentatives of the National Aeronautical 
Federation and three individuals, who 
travel by air. The commission’s chief 
duties are to determine the method of 
employing the 5,000,000 franc subsidy 
available for the purchase and upkeep 
of touring planes, and to give advic 
on all questions pertaining to the de 
velopment of air touring. 
Budget Increased 

The budget of the/ Air Ministry 
amounts to 2,018,852,020 francs or about 
$80,500,000, for the fiscal year Apr. 1, 
1930, to Mar. 31, 1931. This represents 
an increase of about $5,000,000 over the 
1,913,758,780 francs voted for the pre 
ceding year. The largest single item, 
490,969,780 francs (about $19,638,000) is 
for “standard material produced in se- 
ries,” chiefly planes and equipment for 
the French air forces. The most impor- 
tant item from the standpoint of com- 
mercial aviation is the allotment of 
196,000,000 francs ($7,840,000) for sub- 
sidies to commercial air services. The 
allowance of some $200,000 “for the en- 
couragement of air touring” is new. 

The allowance for commercial air lines 
represents a considerable increase over 
that of 172,300,000 francs for 1929. The 
amount of 16,000,000 franes granted for 
the opening of the line Paris-Oran- 
Colomb Bechar-Elizabethville and that of 
5,000,000 francs.to operate a line from 
Rangoon to Vinh are new to the budget. 
Other reasons for swelling the total are 
the more frequent services by the com- 
panies operating the Marseilles-Tunis- 
Bone, Marseilles-Algiers, Marseilles- 
Athens-Syria and Paris-London lines. 
nnenimenaindiinenaipcindpaman naam minis i 
manded the létter of marque “Snap 
Dragon” and took 15 prizes, one of which 


“Hazelwood.”—Named for Commodore 
John Hazelwood.',Born in England in 
1726; in command of Continental vessels 
in the Delaware River during the Revolu- 
tion; he forced the British fleet below the 
American defenses in’ that river to re- 


|tire, and drove H. B. M. S. “Augus 
hydrography. | > 


and ‘*Merlin” ashore, where they w 
burned. : 





Steamboat Inspection 
Service. Is Expanded 


To provide more frequent inspection 
of steam vessels on all United States 
waters, 45 additional assistant inspec- 


|tors have been added to the force of the 
| Steamboat Inspection Service of the De- 


partment of Commerce, the Supervising 
Inspector General, Dickerson N. Hoover, 


/announced Sept. 8. 


The announcement follows in full text: 
Addition of these men will permit 
three reinspections of a class of vessels 
which formerly, because of limited per- 
sonnel, received only one annual inspec- 
More frequent inspections will 


vessels, the latter whether under rec- 
iprocity or not, during the season of 
navigation of the year for which certifi- 
cated, in addition to the annual inspec- 
tion each year. 

Inspectors will see that a thorough. ex- 
amination of eath ship is made, partie- 
ularly to see that all equipment is: th 
good condition and ready for immediate 
use. Launching and handling of lifeboats 


will be especially stressed, as well as the 
ability of the crew in pulling the oars. 

For many years it has beeii the practice 
of the Steamboat Inspection Service to 
make three reinspections during a * 


or season of navigation of all ferry 

excursion steamers. Increased person 
will now enable the service to scruti 
carefully all vessels on the same basis, 









Attorizep Statements ONLY 
PusLisHep WitHovt ComMENT 


, Federal 
Interested Parties 


For Reorganization of Land Bank | 


Bondholders’ Protective Committee of Kansas 
City Institution in Accord With Pacific 
Banker on Proposals for Operation 


A plan for the reorganization of the 
Kansas City Joint Stock Land Bank, 
now in receivership, has been agreed 
upon by the Bondholders’ Protective 
ACommittee, and A. O. Stewart, of San 

Francisco, Calif. president of the Pacific 

Coast Joint Stock Land Bank, which, if 

carried out as proposed,’ will have the 

approval of the Federal Farm Loan 

Board, according to announcement by 
*the ‘Board. The plan has also been ap- 

proved by the Stockholders’ Protective 

Committee. Its final adoption and exe- 

cution are contingent upon acceptance 

by holders of 95 per cent of the bond 
obligations of the present bank, or such 
smaller amount, if any,-as Mr. <“:ewart 
may deem satisfactory. 
The plan is the culmination of a se- 
~Tigs of conferences that have taken place 


over a period of a year, including hear-| 


ings before the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, which listened to arguments in 
behalf of proposals submitted by both 
the Bondholders’ Protective Committee 


and the Stockholders’ Protective Com-! 


mittee. 


On behalf of the Federal Farm Loan} 


oard, the Secretary and General Coun- 

3, Chester Morrill, in a letter to the 
chairman of the Bondholders’ Protective 

ommittee, Walter McLucas,, wrote 
that “the Board has requested me to ad- 
vise you that the proposed reorganiza- 
tiom, if carried out in acgordance with 
the plan (ir any modififtions thereof 
approved by the Board) and the obliga- 
tions of Mr. Stewart in connection there- 
with, will receive the approval of the 
Board.” 

The plan of reorganization of the 
properties and affairs of the Kansas City 
Joint Stock Land Bank of Kansas City, 
Mo., dated as of Aug. 12, 1930, follows 
in full text: 

Preamble: W. S. MecLucas, W. E. Stan- 
ley, Frederick A. Carroll, P. T. White, 
Roger K. Ballard, Edwin K. Hoover, 
Frank C. Ball, Arthur W. Brady, and 


Ruel W. Poor, as a committee (and heFe- 


inafter called “the Committee”), created 
by the deposit agreement dated Nov. 8, 
1927 * (hereinafter called the “Deposit 
Agreement”), between the committee and 
holders of farm loan bonds issued or 
assured by Kansas City Joint Stock 
Land Bank of Kansas City, Mo. (herein- 
after called the “Present Bank”), have 
agreed with A. 0. Stewart of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. upon the following plan for 
the reorganization of the properties and 
affairs of the Présent Bank. This plan 
is conditioned upom acceptance, in the 
manner and within the ‘time hereifafter 
provided, by the holders of 95 per cent 
of, the aggregate principal amount (de- 
termined when necessary in accordance 
with Note:2 under Option C hereof), or 
such lesser amount as Mr. Stewart may 
elect to accept as satisfactory, of 
(a) Bonds and/or interest coupons 
pertaining thereto issued or assumed 
by the present bank; 


Are Presentep Heestein, Being 
BY THe Unitep Strares Daily 


/ 


Finance” 


| 


Agree on Plan 


S. Treasury 
Statement 


Sept. 5 
Made Public Sept. 8 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Niternal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 
PEVOMMS © .4.42). 00060500 
Miscellaneous Yeceipts wen 


$1,682,993.27 


2,006,446.72 
509,686.81 


shonld such dividends on the participat-| 
ing bond obligations be insufficient to 
provide the entire consideration for suth| 
acquisition of such assets, Mr. Stewart 
will provide at his own expense such cash} 
as may be necessary to supply, «guich de-| 
ficiency. Upon his so providing, he shall 
be entitled to the benefits of such option 
or combination of options under Article 
III hereof as he may then select, to the 
same extent as though he had deposited 
undex the plan a principal amount of 
borid obligations ‘equal to the principal | 
amount, if any, of bond obligations of the 
present bank which do not participate in | 
the plan. 


Part of Assets to Be 
Used for Bond Payments 


Upon such acquisition all the assets so 
‘ acquired will Be utilized as follows: 
First: To make payment, out of such 
of said assets as shall consist of cash on| 
hand, cash im banks, and/or United 
States Government securities, for such 
bond obligations as maf be surrendered 
under Option A of Article IIE hereof. 
In the event that such cash and United 
States Government securities should 
prove insufficient for such cash payment, 
| Mr. Stewart will provide at his own ex-| 
pense such additional cash as may be; 
necessary to make such payment for all | 
| bond obligations whose holders elect to 
accept Option A of Article III hereof; 
Second: For the establishment, in such | 
| manner under the provisions of the Fed- 
leral Farm Loan Act as shall meet with! 
| the approval 6f the Federal Farm Loan 
| Board, of a new joint stock land bank, 2 ‘ L ing, hi 
| with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo.,| unpublished, dealing with initiation of 
with loaning territory inclusive of Mis-|the bankers consortium for China, ‘is 
souri and Kansas, and with assets con-| made available in “The Foreign Rela- 
| sisting of (a) a sufficient amount of | tions of the United States for the Year 
| Government securities and/or cash to| 1918,” just made public by the Depart- 
| provide the new bank with paid in cap- ment’of State. 
ital amounting to not less than one-fif-| An annountement of the corespondence 
| teenth of the amount of new bonds re-| Was published in the issue of 1918. The 
| quired to he issued by the new bank in full text of the correspondence follows: 
J order to catry out this plan, and a paid-| The Secretary of State to President 
| up reserve amounting to not less than | Wilson, Washington, June 20, 1918: 
| 20 per cent of such capital, and (b) as| My dear Mr. Rresident: The subject 
| many of the mortgage loans so acquired,/of meking a loan or loans to China 


, Total ordinary receipts $4,913,609.48 
Public debt receipts ...... 254,215.00 
Balance previous day .... 78,536,547.72 


a ROCHE= Se Ss cathe ahcasn se $83,704,372.20 
Expenditures : 
General expenditures ..... $10,745,516.71 
Interest on public debt ....: 125,925.95 
| Refunds of receipts 222,097.59 
Panama Canal 41,385.67 
| Operations in 
COURES ~ siei0'c 5 
Adjusted servi 
fund WERT) 906 es ao 
Civil-service retirement 
fund . ; 
Investment of trust funds 


special ac- 
| oh efaseuee 235,375.95 
| ée certificate 
. 236,594.11 
° 
© 164,294.84 
703,591.44 


Total ordinary expendi- 
tures 

| Other public 
tures 

Balance 


Total 


$10,093,659.26 

debt_expendi- 
V9UG ghee 485,377.50 
73,125,335.44 


$83,704,372.20 


today . 


eater eeenerees 


Banking Consortium 


For China Explaine 


1 


Correspondence of President 
Wilson Made Public by 
Department of State 





An exchange of letters between Presi- 
dent Woodrow-Wilson and the then Sec- 


receiver of the present bank as Grade A: feyent at \present from what they were 
and Grade B Joans, as in the opinion of|When this subject was up a while ago, 
the Federal Farm Loan Board shall be|and entirely different from what they 
| eligible and in good standing at the time; Were When the American group with- 


|gether with such additional assets ap-|the Treasury expressed the feeling that 
proved by the said Board as may be re- our-commitments to European countries 
quired by it, to provide for the issuance | and our needs in America were such as 


tent necessary to carry out this plan. In | ticable. 3 

the event that the assets of the present; I have recently been advised by the 
| bank, vested im the new bank as herein|Secretary of the Treasury that the af- 
provided, should, in the opinion of the|fairs of the Treasury will probably per- 
| Federal Farm Loan Board, be insufficient |Mit some such loans to be made, pro- 
to meet the requirements of thise para-'Vided the diplomatic situation warrants 
graph, Mr. Stewart will at his own ex- | 5° doing, _and I feel that it does. ~The 
| pense provide®sthe new bank WIth what- question immediately arises as to the 
lever additional assets, approved by the|Mature of the loans, the purposes “for 


» Business Conditions: 


714,482.68 | 


|classified as of Dec. 31, 1928, by the|again presents itself, Conditions are dif- | 


| of the issuance of such new bonds and as| drew from the consortium. The last time | 
| may be required by the said Board, to-|it was under discussion the Secretary of: 


by the new basek of new bonds to the ex-|t¢ make the loan to China then imprac- : 
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Bank Deposits 


/ 


State Finance 


~ Resources of Federal Reserve Banks 


Recapitulation of Co 
Recapitulation 


ge 
| 


| 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 


\of last year. 
| 


nditions of the Institutions ‘on the Date of the Last Call, as Made 
Public Sept 8 by the Federal Reserve Board 


HE total resources of all member banks in the Federal Reserve System on June 30, 1930, the date of the last 
call for a statement of condition, were given as $47,906,740,000 in incomplete statist 


ics made public Sept. 8 


The member bank resources, therefore, were $2,046,361,000 more than on Mar. 27, 1930, the last preceding | 
‘call, and $1,998,739,000 above the figure given in the condition statement of June 29, 1929, the comparable call | 


Loans and investments of the member banks aggregated $35,655,659,000 on June 30, a gain of $599,962,000 


over‘the March report, but a decrease of $55,302,000 from the figure reported on June 29, 1929. The following 


statement prepared by the Board gives details of the condition of all member banks on the dates indicated, the | 
{amounts indicated in thousands of dollars: 


| including overdrafts) 
| United “States Government securities 
|Other securities i 
| Total loans and invest 


Loans 


(sere ¢ 
ments .. 


|Customers’ liability on account of acceptances 


|Banking house, furniture and fixtures 
|Other real estate pwned 
;Cash in vault 


RESOURCES 


. 


June 30, 
1930 
25,213,770 
4,061,395 
6,380,494 
oe ue ee 35,655,669 
928,807 
1,217,963 


~ 


| Reserve with Federal reserve banks ... ) 


| Items with Federal reserve banks in proce 
|Due from banks: in United States 


ss of callection 


|Due from banks in foreign countries (including own branches) 


| Ex€hanges for clearing 


| Redemption fund and due from United Stat 

| Acceptances of other banks and bills of 
indorsement . 

| Securities borrowed 

Other -assets ...... 


| Capital stock paid in 
[L., 0-0 wae ua 60 Supe 
| Undivided profits—net 

| Reserves for dividends, contingencies, etc. 
| Reserves for interest, taxes and other exp 
|Due to Federal reserve banks 


Due to other banks in United States Be eal 


Due to banks in foreign countries (includi 
| Certified and officers’ checks outstanding 
Cash letters of credit and travelers’ checks 
|}Demand deposits ats 

| Time deposits ... Se 
| United States depos 

Total deposits 

| Agreements to repurchase United States 


| Bills payable and rediscounts with Federal 


retary of State, Robert Lansing, hitherto | Bills payable and rediscounts other than with Federal reserve banks Pi 


| Acceptances of other banks and bill 
indorsement ..... 


s of 
| Acceptances executed for customers ....... 


National-bank notes outstanding 
|Securiti®s borrowed . 


Se NNN 955 60:8 9:P alee 6 Sse binals'c aca vate es + Melee Uae ive veo enn este 


“Total 


i. 


| Number of banks 


vernment or other securities sold 


Acceptances executed by other banks for account of reporting banks ..... 


p ouse and other checks on local banks 
|Outside checks and other cash items .... 


. 118,552 
es Treasurer 32,658 
exchange or drafts 

557,748 
26,324 
223,114 


47,906,740 


2,721,997 
2,870,800 
950,072 
182,940 

148,960 

46,206 
3,831,656 
571,766 
1,493,437 

oe 41,589 

.. 18,061,977 
-«.. 13,811,978 
280/769 
38,139,178 
37,164 
273,880 
161,090 


enses accrued and unpaid 


ng own branches) 


outstanding . 
1 
1 


3 


reserve banks 

exchange or. drafts” sold 

Canes sans. Eee S NES Eee. © 557,748 
925,676 
34,998 

649,098 
26,324 

226,915 


Condition *on— 
25,118,783 25,658,491 


35,055,697 35,710,961 


45,860,372 45,908,001 


Change since— 
Mar. 27, June 29, 

1930 
+94,987 
—23,611 
+ 528,586 
+ 599,962 
—182,346 
+15,477 
+2,180 
—12,371 
+ 55,222 
+117,270 
+ 458,860 
—26,819 
+ 1,028,102 
+ 53,221 
—165 


Mar. 27, 


June 29, 
1930 


1929 


4,085,006 
5,851,908 


4,154,929 
5,897,541 


1,111,153 
1,202,486 
188,815 
496,633 
2,352,738 
719,201 
1,901,517 
247,612 
1,616,954 
65,331 
32,823 


802,188 
1,169,752 
179,878 
433,491 
2,559,077 
775,822 
1,885,167 
272,682 
1,446,186 
117,298 
32,715 


+1,254 
—57 


612,193 
25,744 ~ 
231,482 


453,826 
36,337 
232,621 


—54,445 
+5380 
—8,368 

+ 2,046,361 


+ 103,922 
—10,013 
—9,507 

+- 1,998,739 


2,744,975 
2,881,944 
956,053 
176,610 
175,896 
51,915 
3,204,316 
498,075 
1,134,283 
25,038 
7,078,905 


2,646,928 
2,650,336 
$82,806 
164,430 
148,825 
51,883 
3,091,639 
464,871 
753,620 
43,182 
17,814,603 
3,518,731 13,325,066 
324,893 347,967 
5,836,156 35,892,831 
66,214 103,958 
206,124 , 1,029,391 
140,467 168,975 


—22,978 
—11,144 
—5,981 
+6,330 
—26,936 
—5,709 
+627,340 
+73,691 
+359,154 
+16,351 
+983,072 
+-293,247 
—44,124 
+ 2,303,022 
—29,050 
+61,756 
420,623 


+75,069 
+ 220,464 
+ 67,266 
+ 18,510 
135 
S671 
+740,017 
+ 106,895 


+ 2,246,347 
—66,594 
—755,511 
—7,885 


612,193 
1,125,907, 
24,65 
647,481 
25,744 
239,961 


453,826 
800,423 
42,075 
648,944 
36,337 
238,116 


—54,445 
—200,331 
+10,344 
+1,617 
+580 
—13,046 


+ 103,922 
+ 125,153 
—7,077 
+154 
—10,013 
—11,201 





CUP e eo Wdeedersvesr fecdweceese +++ 47,906,740 


45,860,379 45,908,001 





+2,046,361 + 1,998,739 





8,315 


Increases Recorded by Reserve Banks 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condi- 
tion statement of weekly 
|member banks in leading cities on Sept. 
8, made public Sept. 8, Shows increases 
for the week of $46,000,000 in loans and 
investments, $30,000,000 in net demand 
deposits, $32,000,000--in time deposits 
and $39,000,000 in borrowings from Fed- 
jeral reserve banks and a decrease of 
: $30,000,000 in Government deposits. 


In Loans, Investments and Borrowings 


Net Demand and Time Deposits Show Gain While Govern-, 
ment Deposits Decrease 


Holdings of United States Government 


reporting | securities show relatively little change | 


| for the week. Holdings of other securi- 
| ties increased $8,000,000 at all reporting 
| banks, $6,000,000 in the Néw York dis- 
i trict and $5,000,000 in the Chicago dis- 
|trict, and declined $6,000,000 in the 
| Cleveland district. 

| ‘Phe principal change in borrowings of 


8,406 8,707 —9b —392 


| ~ 
| Change in Status 
—of— 


State Banks 


New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Super- 
| intendent of Banks, has announced: Irving 
| Trust Company, New York City, application 
for permission to open a branch at 1772 
Crosby Avenue, Bronx. 


Morris Plan Company of New York, New 
York City, authorization issued for opening 
and maintenance of three educational 
branch offices for a three-month period; 
| application/for five such offices withdrawn: 
| Commercial Tryst Company of Buffalo, 

Buffalo, authorization issu@d for opening of 
|; branch at 120 Erie Street, formerly occu- 
pied by Ortolani Brothers, private bankers, 
whose business was purchased by the Com- 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


2121) 2Nars: 


~ 
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‘Business Profits f 
Show Deeline’in 
Second Quarter 


Net Earnings Decrease 35. 
Per Cent, Compared to 
1929, New York Reserve 
Review States 1 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 8—Business 
profits for the seeond quarter Sf 1930 
were affected by the continued decline 
in businessg according to the monthly 


‘lreview of the Federal Reserve Bank of 


New York. Quarterly earnings reports 
of 247 industrial and merchantile con- 
;cerns show net profits for the second 
quarter 35 per cent smaller than in 1929 
and 14 per cent below the corresponding 
figure for 1928. 

The section of the review discussing 
business profits follows in full text: 

There was a rather general reduction 
in profits between the first half of 1929 
and 1930. Industries which, contrary to 
the general tendency, reported somewhat 
larger profits than m the first half of 
1929 include the food and food pyoducts, 
paper, printing and publishing, leather 
and shoe, and railroad equipment groups. 
Comparison with profits in the first half 
|of 1928 shows a less widespread redue» 
tion; of the 23 groups of companies 
listed, 12 had smaller profits and 11 had 
larger profits. : 

The net operating income of telephone 
companies in the second quarter com- 
pared more favorably with a year ago 
than in the first quarter, and net earn- 
|ings of other large public utilities fol- 
lowed a similar course, but the ag 
gate increase of 3 per cent for the frst 
half year was less than-has occurred in 
several years, Class I railroads reported 
for the second quarter net operating in- 
come that was further below that of a 
year ago than in the first quarter; conse- 
quently the total for the first half of 
1930 was 33 per cent smaller thah in 
1929, and was the smallest since 1922, 

The effects of the continued decline in 
business through the second quarter of 
this year are reflected in reports of busi- 
ness profits for the period. The quar- 
'terly earnings’ reports of 247 industrial 
and merchantile concerns which have 
so far become available indicate .that 
net profits for the second quarter were 
;385 per cent smaller than in 1929 and 
,44 per cent below the figure for the. 
second quarter of 1928. Profits of these 

same companies for the first quarter 
of this year were 25 per cent smalfer 
| than a year previous, but were 214 

cent larger than in the corresponding 
period of 1928. The only groups of 
companies to show larger second quarter 
profits than a year ago Were the food 
products. concerns, which in the ‘first 
quarter, reported somewhat reduced , net 
income as compared with 1929, and the 
| railroad equipment companies, which had 
also a better first quarter than a year 
ago. Furthermore, only three groups 
showed smaller percentage declines from 
a year ago in the second quarter than 
in the first quarter of 1930; these were 
the automobile parts and accessories, 
and machinery concerns, and in these 
cases the improvement was relatively 





Federal Farm Loan Board, may be nec-|Which they are to be used agd the char- 
essary. |acter of the loan, that is, as to whether | . th 
| Third: All the assets of the present |!* shall be a governmental loan or one | Porting banks were $6,000,000 above, the 


(b) Certificates of Deposit issued 
for any of such bowds and/or interest 
coupons pertaining thereto by any 


ati hich at all re-| weekly reporting member banks from 
Loans on securities, which a Fedéral reserve banks during the week 
was an increase of $33,000,000 in the! 


slight. 
For the first six month of 1930, net 


mercial Trust Company. 
Oklahoma: C. G. Shull, Bank Commis- 





nim | i , i d $38,- 
of the depositaries under the de-_ | bank, acquired as aforesaid and not used previous week's total, increased $ 


Posit agreement, and receipts, issueG~ 
by any of such depositaries under 
the deposit agreement, for Receiver’s 
certificates of proof of claim (such 
Certificates of Deposit and such re- 
ceipts being hereinafter called “De- 
Positary’s Certificates”); and 
(e) Certificates of proof of claim 
(hereinafter called “Receiver’s Cer- 
tifieates”) issued by the receiver of 
the present bank, evidencing the fil- 
ing with him of any of such bonds 
and/or interest coupons pertaining 
thereto. . 
(such bonds and interest cou 
depositary’s certificates, and/or such ré- 
ceiver’s certificates sometimes being 
hereinafter referred to collectively as 
“bond obligattons of the present bank’’). 
The Committee has received assur- 
ances, satisfactory to the Committee, 
of Mr. Stewart’s financial ability to 
carry out his obligations pursuant to 
this plan. : 
The Committee pursuant to its author- 


pons, such 


ity under the ‘Deposit Agreement has| 


adopted and opproved thi: plan, and will 
proceed ‘o assist M®. Stewart in carry- 
Img it out‘when Assent to the plan by 
holders of the, requisite percentage of 
the principal amount of “Bond Obliga- 
tions of the Present Bank” shall have 
been obtaifted. 


ARTICLE I 
Who Entitled to Participation 

Participation in the plan is open 
the following and to no others: 

_ First: Holders of Depositary’s Cer- 
tificates issued by any of the following 
@s a depositary under the Deposit Agree- 
\ ment: The National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston, Boston, Mass.; The Seaboard 
National Bank of the City of New York; 
The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York; The Chase National Bank of the 

ity of New York; The Cleveland Trust 

ompany, Cleveland, Ohio; The Guardian 
Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio; First 
Trust and Saviigs Bank, chicago, IIL; 
oes Union Trust and Savings Bank, 

CWHickgo, Ill; Liberty Central Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.; St. Louis Union 
Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo; Com, 
merce Trust COmpany, Kansas City, Mo. 

_ Second: Holders of Receiver’s Cer- 
tificates for uny of such bonds andyor 
interest coupons; a. , 

Third: Holders of any of such bonds 
and/or interest coupons. 

Bond Obligations of ‘the Present Bank, 
the ‘holders whereof assent to and be- 
came parties to this plan, are sometimes 
hereinafter referred to as “Panticipating 
Bond Obligations.” 

. ARTICLE II 

Disposition of Assets of Present Bank. 

The New Joint Stock Land Bank ayd 

The Liquidation Company 
.. It is contemplated that when assent to 
the plan by the holders/of requisite per- 
centage of bond obligations of the pres- 
ert’ bank shall have been obtained, all 
of the assets of the presept bank (except 
Such azssets as the Federal Farm Loan 
Board may deem necessary to reserve be- 
Cause of any pending litigation or out- 
Standing obligations of the receivership, 
pr expenses incident to winding up the 
receivership, or otherwise) will be of- 
fered for sale; that at such sale(s) the 


0; 





by, private bankers, After consultation 
; : - etween the officials of this Department 
| 88 specified in first and second, will, to-| 114 of the Treasury, it is felt that loans 
ete wey all of the apiten stock of} +. war purposes by private bankers 
the new bank (except shares used to} ¢ s— 
qualify organizers and/or directors), be | Would be best under the circumstances. 
| Vested in a corporation (hereinafter re-| With that object in view, it is being 
| , eee east ») | Propos@d to call together the representa- 
| ferred to as the “Liquidation Company”) ; 
| to be organized under th® laws of such | tvs of a few of the banks which have 
| a al te, Seemnie ee path ow. | been interested in making loans in the 
| ers, and such mumber of shares with or | Far East, and that they, or any of them, 
| without par value, and to have such sub, [2nd such others gs they may desire, 
| sidiary(ies), as Mr. Stewart and the orm | = ern = Those who 
committee shall determine, and used|, hj ail in this category are the offi- 
oe ets - jcers Of the Guaranty Trust Co., J. P. 
(after providing -for interim interest Mor: > 
“i. ; : |Morgan. & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of 
| payments required under Option A, Op-! New Y k, the Continental & C 
| tion B and/or Option C, and for the ex-|_; Sa SNS Seen oe 
| penses of reorganization), as follows: | cial Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, 
Leeees : Ss ’ * land Lee, Higginson & Co. of Boston. 
Liquidation Company Must | pure = three matters in prospect 
7 |wWhich offer opportunities for such a 
ay io Mortgages 4 | group ns amore my in yo it will be 
‘o the end of augmenting the sound-|very advisable to have American finan- 
Iness of the bonds of the mew bank|ciers interested. They are as follows: 
, during its earlier years, the Liquidation| Ist. The Continental & Commercial 
| Company shall be obligated, for a period| Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago made 
| of three years from the date of the first a loan to China some time ago, taking 
| bonds of the mew_pbank required’ to be|as Security the income from the wine 
issued in order to carry out this plan,|/and tobacco tax.. As part of the con- 
t hase f th bank d th itract th btained : f 
o purchase from the new bank, an e t they obtained a preference on any 
new bank\shail be required to sell to the |additiona] loans looking to the same se- 
Liquidation _Company, any farm mort-|curity up to $25,000,000. Japanese in- 
gage(s) whicia (a) shal-have’ been ac-terests are at present negotiating with 
quired and used by the new bank as spe-/China to make a lean on the same secur- 
cified S paraaeaph = or in this\ity, having in contemplation a liquida- 
paragraph, ‘amd (b) which shall have'tion of the existing $5,000,000 loan 
pore - seas in ay een a pe-|above referred to, and including in the 
| riod 0} ays. e Liquidation Com-|contract provision for the ‘organization 
pany shall pay for such mortgage(s) |and control of the whole tobacco and wine 
eur upon a of said | industry of China—its manufacture, pro- 
period o days, either (at the option ,duction, and sale. * * * . 
ot the Liquidation Company) €a) afarm| 2d. The railroad service projected 
mortgage or mortgages of at least equal|from Canton to Hankow was under Brit- 
vent *rincipal omen Be a reciprocal 
adjustments for any differences in un- 
paid principal or interest between the 
mortgages thus purchased and sold) and, 
in the opinion of the Farm Loan Beard, 
eligible and in good standing at such 
time as security for bonds of the new 


Government securities at par. The un- 
paid principal amount of farm mortgages 
which the Liquidation Company shall be 
obligated to take under this provision 
during said three year period shall not 
exceed $1,500,000, and shall mot exceed 
$600,000 durimg the first of said years, 
nor, during the second of said years $1,- 
000,000 less an 
the first of said years, nor, during the 
third of said years $1,500,000 less any 
}amount taket during the first two of 
said years. To the extent that the total 


tion Company pursuant to this* plan shal? 
‘be sufficient therefor, it shall (a) at 
all times during said three year period 
retain sufficient. assets to enable it to 
perform the obligation hereinbefore im- 





(b) in addition, so long as it holds any 
of the stock of the new bank, retain 
assets of a value equal to the par value 
of such stock so held, Its books and 
records (including those of amy subsid- 
iary) sha!l be subject to examination by 
or under the direction of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board. 

To be, continued in the 


issue 0 
Sept. 10 1 


Whe Bureau of the Census announces 
that accovding to a preliminary tabula- 


bank, or (b) cash or its equivalent in| 


amount taken during }'y 


amount of assets acquired by the Liquida- | 


posed upon it by this paragraph, and} 


ish control. This line is not completed. 
It will take about $30,000,000 to finish 
it.- The British financiers have not been 
able to protveed with it and have called 
in the American International Corpora- 


Reserve Bank of Dallas 
Reduces Rediscount Rate 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas 


per cent, effective Sept. 9, the Federal 
Resérve Board announced Sept. 8, This 
leaves only the Federal *Reserve Bank 
of Minneapolis on a 4 per cent rate. 
he Federal Reserve Bank of New York 





Federal Reserve Bank of Boston main- 
tains 3 per cent rate. The full text of 
the Board’s announcement follows:. 

| The Federa! Reserve Board announces 
jthat the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas 
has established a rediscount rate of 3% 
|per cent on all classes of paper of all 
|maturities, effective Sept. 9, 1930. ; 


Total 
Loans and investments—total 23,168 


- 16,830 


1,51 


Loans—total eeecpeee 
On ‘securities 
| All other .... 
| Investments—total 


U. S. Govt. securities ... 
Other securities ........ 


has reduced its rediscount rate to 3%) 


jis operating on a 2% per cent and the! 


Boston 


_—_— 


1,138 
499 


| 000,000 in the New York district ‘and de- 
\clined $20,000,000 in the San Francisco 
district and $7,000,000 in the Boston dis- 
trict. “All other” loans increased $12,- 
000,000 in the Cleveland district, $10,- 
000,000 in the San Francisco district and 
$30,000,000 at all reporting banks. 

ition and their subsidiary, the Siems- 
Carey Co., and have asked them to pro- 
|ceed with the construction. The Siems- 


interests that American engineers shall 
|be used and American control exercised 
over the road during the period of the 


terests and the Chinese Government 
|which extends over a number of years. 
|The financing of the road at this time 
would enable American interests to con- 
'trol a .very important railroad, It is 
/ understood between the Siems-Carey Co. 
; and the British and French interests con- 
, cerned that their governments would, be- 
cause of such aid, be likely to withdraw 
their claims to the spheres of influence 
|in the regions affected. 

3d. The loan for currency reform pur- 
poses, which will amount to a sum va- 





\riously estimated between $100,000,000 | 


and $200,000,000 must, under the con- 
tract, be made with the old consortium 
from which the American group. with- 
drew, and with which neither the British 


nor the French groups are-now able to | 


| proceed. This leaves Japanese capital in 
‘control. They have several times re- 
| quested American participation and have 
| expressed a real desire to have us join 
ithem. This is not imminent but will be- 
‘come active within the next,three or four 
;months. China has renewed the option 
| several times but has declined to extend 
l|it again so that unless we are able to 
| participate Japan can and probably will 
| proceed alone with this large and impor- 
tant loan. 
Assistance Expected 


China has expected some financial as- 
sistance from the United States.. Japan 
has made her may leans recently. We 
have made none, It was at our invita- | 
tion she entered the war, and it, is to us 
that, she is looking for some financial 
jhelp to guard against possibilities, now 
that the scenes of war are nearing her | 
borders. The indications are that her | 
disappointment at not receiving what 
she has felt she had’ reason to expect | 
| has made’ her somewhat resentful against | 
this country. . If we are able to give per- 
mission to American banks to make the 
loans in connection with the tobacco tax 
| and with the railroad, and to cooperate 
i with Japan on the question of currency | 


| 








(In millions of dollars.) 


Phila. Cleve, Rich. 
1,268 2,280 648 


920 1,502 462 
495 
425 
348 


N. ¥. 
9,407 


6,930 


Atla. 
6 588 
450 
150 
300 
137 


174 
289 
186 

80 
106 


732 
770 
778 
379 
399 


4,078 
2,853 
2,476 


1,201 63 


74 


| New York district. 

| (A summary of the principal as- 
sets and-iabilitics of weekly report- 
\ ing member banks, together with 
| changes during the week and the 
} year ended, Sept. 3, 1930, will be 
found on the bottom of this page.) 


| reform, it will be pleasing no doubt both | 


/to China and Japan. 
| The proposal is made to, form an 


|Carey Co. is unable to finance it, but is| American group, composed of interests | 
able, in’ case they can make financial} which have made loans in the Orient,-| 
arrangements, to agree with the British | and-to allow them to carry out the de- | 


|tails. It would be necessary to assure 
them of the support of the Government 
{for these three projects, and for such 


| prises upon which they may enter. 

| In view of the present circumstances 
| and of the situation in China, and of the 
| conversations which have been had with 
|the Treasury Department and their in- 
| formal and verbal assurances that the 
|plan above sugested would be feasible, 
|I have the honor to request whether it 
receives your approval that we organize 
an American group for the purpose in- 
dicated and have your permission to pro- 
|ceed therewith suvject to consultation 
a agreement with the Treasury. 


President Wilson to the Secretary of 
State, Washington, June 21, 1928: 

My dear Mr, Secretary» I approve of 
| the course proposed in tpis letter. I take 
it for granted that everything necessary 
would be done to protect the Chinese 
Government against such uneonscionable 
| arrangements as were contemplated by 
the former consortium, because I am 
afraid it is not less but rather more 
likely that the Chinese Government 
would permit unfair ‘advantage to be 
taken of it at the present time of stress 
than formerly. 

«The correspondence between 
President Wilson and _ Secretary 
Lansing regarding the Liberian, as 
announced by the Department of 
State, will be published in the issue 
of Sept. 10.) 


Cost*of State Government 


Has Doubled Since 1917 


(Continued from Page 3.} 
765, or $13.39 per capita. In 1927 the 
per capita net debt was $1232, and in 
1917, $4.39. Bonds in 1928 were largely 
for highways. 

Twenty-seven States -effectei a de- 
crease in their indebtedness, but the ag- 
gregete increase in the net debt of the 

tates during the year was $76,346,515. 


For 1927 the assessed valuation of 


Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal Reserve District on Sept. 3, 1930. 
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sioner, has announced: Farmers State Bank 
and Bank of Jet, both of Jet, merged to 
become First State Bank of Jet. 

Indiana: Thomas D. Barr, Deputy Bank 
Commissioner, has announced: Peoples Co- 
operative Bank and Haywood Trust and 
Savings Bank; both of Hammond, volun- 
tarily closed. 





Changes of: Status 


—of— 
National Banks 


Changes in the status of national banks 


| 
| 


leontract existing between the British in-| other legitimate and nonpolitical enter-| during the week ending Sept. 6 were an- 


| nounced by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
|rency Sept. 8 as follows: 


Applications to organize ,received with 
titles requested: ' 
The Florida National Bank at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., capital, $100,000. Correspondent, 
J. G. Bright, 1514 Barnett National Bank 

Building, Jacksonville, Fla. e 
| The Erie National Bank of Cleveland, 
| Ohio, capital, $300,000. Correspondent, Scott 

Cook, care of Depositors Savings & 

Hoan Company, Cleveland, Qhio. i 

Charters issued: j 
| The First National Bank of Odessa, N. 
| Y., capital, $50,000. President, F. C. Camp- 
| bell; cashier, H, C. Keller. 

West Short National Bank of Lemoyne, 
Pa., capital, $100,000. President, C. M 
Musselman; cashier, I. Willis Appler. 

The Matianal Bank of Seymour, Iowa, cap- 
ital, $25,000. President, H. T. Long; cash- 
ier, Nora Gingerich. 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The National Bank of Orosi, Calif., cap- 
ital, $50,000; effective Aug. 6, 1930. Liqui- 
dating agent, H. A. Collin, Orosi, Calif. 
Succeeded by “First National Bank in 
Orosi,” Calif. 

The First National Bank of Valier, Ill., 
capital, $25,000; effective Aug. 16, 1930. 
Liquidating agent, The First National Bank 
| of Christopher, Il]. Absorbed by The First 
| National Bank of Christopher, Ill. ~ 

The First National Bank of Robstown, 
{Tex., capital, $50,000; effective May 19, 
1930. Liquidating agent, Howard Sands, 
care of the liquidating bank, * Absorbed by 
_— State Bank & Trust Company, of 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 

The Clayton National Bank, Clayton, 
Mo., capital, $60,000; effective Aug. 29, 1930. 
Liquidating agent, Clayton National Bank, 
Clayton, Mo. Succeeded by Clayton Na- 
tional Bank, Clayton, Mo. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
property in the 48 States amounted to 
| $155,464,620,847. The amount of gen- 
| eral property taxes levied for State pur- 
oses was $884,424,069. The per capita 
evy was $3.24 for 1928, $3.13 for 1928, 
'and $1.83 for 1917. In 1928 there were 
/no general property taxes levied for 
State purposes in the States of Pennsyl- 
vania, North Carolina and California. 
The increase over 1927 in the as- 


the general property tax was $9,032,- 
833,386, and the increase in the levy 
on this valuation was $17,634,663. 

The aggregate of valuation given in- 
cludes the assessable valuation in the 
three States that do not at present levy 
a general tax for State purposes. 

he per capita figures for 1928 are 
based on an estimated population for the 
|} 48 State, ef 118,797,200. 

(Preliminary statements for each of 

the 48 States have been reléased for pub- 


sessed valuation of property subject to- 


profits of 379-companies—g considerably 
larger list than is obtainable for the 
'second quarter, because many corpora- 
tions publish mid-year but not quarterly 
| statements—showed a decrease of 30 per 
cent compared with the first half of 
1929 when business was very active, and 
were 5:per cent smaller than in the first 
half of 1928. 


Status of State Banks 
in Federal 


Reserve System 


Changes in State bank membership of 
the Federal Reserve System during the 
week ending Sept. 6, together with a list 
of the banks to which permission was 
granted during the same period for the 
exercise of trust powers, were an- 
nounced Sept. 8 by the Federal Reserve 
Board as follows: 

Admitted to membership: 

State Bank of--Collinsville, Collinsville, 
Ill.; capital, $100,000; surplus, $50,000; to- 
tal resources, $1,448,934. 

Consolidation with nonmeber: 

The Northeast-Tacony Bank & Trust Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa,, a member, has consoli- 
dated with the County Trust Co., Phila- 
deiphia, Pa., a nonmember. 

Permission granted. to 
powers: 

First National Bank, Central Square, 
N. Y. (full powers); First National Bank, 
Avoca, Pa. (full powers); Andalusia Na- 
tional Bank, Andalusia, Ala. (supplemental), 


exercise . trust 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Sept. 8.—The Federal Re- . 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of Bee- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 

Austria (schilling) ..... covdsueet Se 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) ........++. 
Czechsolvakia (krone) ..... 
Denmark (krone) ..... Sage 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) .. 
Germany (reichsm 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) .....+--e++e- 
ee (ira) Fre) ORE 
Netherlands (guilder) 

Norway (krone) ° 

Poland (zloty) 4 iiteecs 
Portugal (escudo) ..+..0-+++++ ‘ 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) ...f.....eeeeees 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) . 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .........++> 
Honk Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) .....« 
China (Mexican dollar) ..... esa 
China (Yuan dollar) ......,.+: 
India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) .... 
Singapore (dollar 
Canada (dollar) 





ark) 2... 


1,275 
831 
56 
6,199 
1,997 
6 


lication as rapidly as the reports were | 
received, the first.of these statements ap- | 
|pearing Mar, 23, 1929. A summary, 
by States, will be available within a few 
| weeks giving financial statistics which 
231 | Will show assessed valuations and tax 
286 | levies; revenues collected; governmen- 
1/ tal-cost payments, and indebtedness.) | 
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Cash in vault 


147 
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42 
11 
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255 
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83 
114 


62 
10 
484 
208 


Committee and Mr. Stewart will bid, and, tion the total value of products shipped 
if the successful bidders, will use the/| of delivered im 1929 by establishments 
Steen Oe evaiiable on oe partie. engaged primarily in the manufacture 
P ond obligations as consideration | of cork products amounted to $22,055,- if 

hi as possible for: the acquisition of | 098, and increase of 144 a cent as com- gereenmnans, dapesits 


_ assets, ; pared with 1927, (Un States De-| Due te -b 
such assets be so acquired, then partment of Commerce.) Jarowinen’ teem F. R. B 


Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (eso) re 
Uruguay (peso) .sarsdrrereses 
Colombia (peso)...:.-« 
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Trend Toward | Playgrounds 
in Foreign Countries + + + + 


ee 


« 


Movement of Population to Urban Commun- 
ities Assigned as Reason for Increased Ex- 
ports of Recreational Apparatus 


By B. C. MERDIAN 


Specialties Division, Department of Commerce 


HERE HAS BEEN a gradual 
movement toward the develop- 
ment of playgrounds abroad as 

well as in ‘the United States, and the 
popularity of American equipment is 
reflected in the steady increase, in ex- 
ports. } ¢ 
‘The presence of play apparatus is 
not as general in foreign countries as 
it is in the United States; the principal 


countries where equipment has been. 


provided for play areas are the British 
Isles, Canada, Germany, Belgium, the 
Philippines, and in some of the Latin 
American, countries, notably Argentina, 
Mexico; and Cuba. | 


Although in. many foreign countries 
parks and public gardens provide open 
air play areas for children, they fre- 
quently have no equipment or only the 
simplest. However, there is apparent 
a growing realization of the value of 
apparatus and active development 
along such lines, as is indicated by the 
fact that in some foreign cities munici- 
pal appropriations have been made for 
the equipment of play. centers. 

There are certain factors which have 
been instrumental in the more wide- 
spread use of playgrounds and recrea- 
tion centers. The movement of the pop- 
ulation from the country toward urban 
communities, and the increase in apart- 
ment construction, have caused a 
greater concentration of the city pop- 
ulation, creating a consequent demand 
for facilities for the children of the 
neighborhood. 

This need ‘has partly. been met by 
playgrounds scattered throughout the 
cities, on school grounds, and in public 
parks. The equipment usually found 
consists of slides, ‘swings, see-saws, 
athletic bars, and jumping boards, the 
use of which develops the child physi- 
cally while at the same time keeping it 
safe from the dangers of street traffic. 

Amusement parks as such are less 
popular abroad than they are in the 
United States, and are usually to be 
found at seaside and other pleasure re- 
sorts. Amusement of this character is 
generally provided by itinerant compa- 
nies traveling from place to place, and 
their equipment is often. of a type 
which can be readily erected and taken 
down, and packed for transport to the 
next carnival. . 

It is not possible to determine the 
United States’ share in.foreign trade in 
playground and amusement park equip- 
ment, but a review of United States’ 
exports for the past five years reveals 
a consistent gain. Exports of play- 
ground and amusement park equipment 
for 1929 were more than double those 
for 1925, and the preliminary figures 
for the first six months of 1930 show a 
gain of $24,967 over.the same period of 
1929. Just what part of the total rep- 
resents playground equipment cannot 
be ascertained, but it is believed that 
such equipment accounts for the larg- 
est part of the total figure. 

: As might ‘be expected, exports of 
playground and amusement park equip- 
ment are heaviest at the beginning of 


the outdoor season, April in the North- 
ern Hemisphere and August in’ the 
Southern Hemisphere. The maximum 
monthly exports run between $65,000 
and $80,000 ahead of the lowest month 
of the year; hence, the trend for the 
first half of the year does not neces- 
sarily indicate the trend for the year. 

In the year 1929, the amounts going 
to the geographical regions of the 
world were as follows: Europe, -$251,- 
717; Canada,‘ $166,704; Latin America, 
$98,710; Asia, $41,303; Oceania, $18,- 
546; and Africa, $3,010. The leading 
individual markets were the United¢ 
Kingdom, taking $203,841; Canada, 
$166,704; Argentina, $34,157; Mexico, 
$21,560; Germany, $20,827; Australia, 
$17,154; and the Philippine Islands, 


. $15,590. Outlets of lesser importance 


were Japan, China, France, Peru, Swe- 
den, Cuba> Brazil, and other’ countries. 

Until last year, Canada was the lead- 
ing importer of American playgrounds 
and amusement park equipment. The 
use of municipal and school play- 
grounds throughout the Dominion has 
increased considerably during recent 
years, generally under the supervision 
of the park boards of the various mu- 
nicipalities, and, during the Summer 
months, in charge of trained directors. 
The usual apparatus such as swings, 
slides, and teeters, is to be found, some 
of which is of Canadian manufacture, 
and a large part of the balance is sup- 
plied by the "Inited States. , 

Europe, as a whole, takes a little less 
than one-half of the United States’ .an- 
nual exports, the principal country of 
import. being England. Sports of all 
kinds are popular with the English, and 
play areas for the children are pro- 
vided in connection with practically all 


‘ schools. 


i ; 

The demand for foreign equipment 
in the British Isles, however, is some- 
what limited, inasmuch as a-number of 
British firms specialize in the manufac- 
tyre of playground and gymnasium ap- 
paratus. The general types of appa- 
ratus used are similar to those used in 
the United States, and consequently the 
American manufacturer would be likely 
to find least competition in equipment 
featuring a novel construction. , 

In Continental Europe, Germany and 
France rank next in importance, fol- 
lowed by Italy, Belgium,. The Nether- 
iands, Finland, Sweden and Spain. In 
countries where the woodworking in- 
dustry is well developed, much of the 
equipment used is constructed locally 
by carpenters. and cabinetmakers. 

In some of the Latin American qbun- 
tries there is a limited home industry 
which supplies playground equipment, 
but considerable quantities of such ap- 
paratus are imported from the United 
States. Some of the play areas are pro- 
vided by private organizations, but the 
playground connected with the public 
school is not general. With the excep- 
tion of Cuba, whose imports have de- 
clined since 1925, United States’ ex- 
ports of playground and amusement 
park equipment to Latin America have 
increased. 


Improving Small High Schools 


Nebraska Seeks to Raise Standards 


By CHLOE C. BALDRIDGE 
Director of Rural Education, State of Nebraska 


has put.forth special effort to im- 

prove the work of the approved 
nonac¢redited one-year, two-year, three- 
year and four-year high schools. Last 
year there were 308 of these schools in 
Nebraska. 

During the past three years 25 ap- 
proved nonaccredited high schools have 
steadily progressed and are now minor 
accredited schools. During this short 
time,.10 of the approved nonaccredited 


T State Superintendent’s office 


‘high schools have added to their equip- 


ment, raised the teachers’: qualifica- 
tions, continued to improve, and have 
reached their goal of full accreditment 
to’ the University:of Nebraska. Last 
year there. were 3,608 pupils enrolled 
in..the approved nonaccredited high 
schools: 

‘Tt is the aim of the Department to 
encourage zealous efforts on the part 


of those in centrol of the small high: 


schools, to make them the best schools 
that they can be made, and to offer 
good, thorough work to the high school 
pupils in these small schools. The boys 
and girls in the small high schools are 
entitled to the best educational advan- 
tages. 

‘Sixty-three approved nonaccredited 
high schools have reported that stand- 
ard achievement tests were given dur- 
ing the school year 1929-1930. These 
tests were based on 15 high school sub- 
jects. The standard achievement tests 
have been given for the purpose of in- 
forming pupils and teachers of the 
achievement of pupils. 

These tests have proved to be good 


incentives for study. They have en- 
abled teachers to diagnose weak spots 
in the pupils’ achievement and the 
points where the. teachers’ instruction 
should be improved. Practically all ap- 
proved nonaceredited high schools will 
use the standard achievement tests-this 
coming year. 

Excellent reports have been received 
from the high schools that. observed 
school demonstration day and patrons’ 
day during the school year 1929-1930. 
This is another achievement indicative 
of progress, The State Department rec- 
ommends the observance of this day 
to all approved nonaccredited high 
schools. Two or, three schools, prefer- 
ably two, plan an all-day program in 
which each school demonstrates regu- 
lar everyday classwork. For instance, 
each school presents pupils of every 
grade in certain class recitations. Pa- 
trons and school officers of the districts 
are invited to visit the school where 
the demonstration is held. Notebooks, 
maps, and other outstanding work are 
exhibited by the schools. 

In the special campaign for better 
study habits that. has been carried on 
in most of our approved schools, every 
pupil has felt a responsibility. for doing 
his best every day. He has been con- 
vinced of the importance of systemati- 
cally following a definite daily study 
schedule. The teacher helps pupils to 
develop the habit of reviewing the pre- 
vious lesson before beginhing work on 
the new assignment. The importance 
of mentally reviewing and summarizing 
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as Profitable Business Enterprise 
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Necessary 


Physical Equipment 


and Selection of Stock Discussed by Fisheries Commissioner 
By LEWIS RADCLIFFE 


Deputy Commissioner of Fisheries, Federal Bureau of Fisheries 


HE FIVE VARIETIES of dia- 

mond-back terrapin which oecur 

along our Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts are numbered among the great- 
est delicacies taken from the: sea. Con- 
trary to general belief, passage of the 
Eighteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution has not destroyed the demand or 
the market for this food. delicacy, usu- 
ally associated with after-theater par- 
ties. .The principal markéts are the 
large eastern cities. 

As long ago as 1902 the Bureau of 
Fisheries began experiments in breed- 
For the most part these 
experiments have been conducted at the 
Beaufort, N. C.,. fisheries leporatoy 
which is fully equipped with a. setiés 
of terrapin pounds, laying beds and a 
Winter home for keeping the newly- 
hatched terrapin growing, while their 
less fortunate relatives spend the Win- 
ter in a dormant state under ground. 

According to one of the Bureau’s 
publications: “The data that have been 
obtained lead to the belief that terrapin 
farming can be made a profitable busi- 
ness” and the rehabilitation of the fish- 
ery advanced by artificial propagation 
on a large scale for liberation in suit- 
able areas. 

The requirements for terrapin farm- 
ing are: “(1) a suitable enclosure in 
which a considerable number of adult 
terrapin can live comfortably, be fed 


and supplied with a safe place for lay- - 


ing their eggs; (2) separate enclosures 
for the young terrapin; (3) a building 
that can be heated during the Winter 
months in whi¢h the young of the year 
can be housed.” 

The most desirable location for a ter- 
rapin- pen is on ‘some well protected 
sandy sloping shore of sand or mixed 
sand and clay where the rise and fall 
of the tides brings an abundant supply 
of clean pure salt or brackish water. ~- 


Most of the enclosure except the lay- 

. ing beds should be under water at ex- 
tremely high tides and part of the area 
should practically. be under water at 
low ‘tide. This arrangement compels 
the females to resort to the laying beds 
to deposit their eggs, enables the ani- 
mals to crawl about and,bask in the 
sunlight, bathe, and also fsure a good 
hibernating bed for the adult stock in 
the Winter. ‘ : 

In the selection of brood stock .con- 
siderable care should be exercised, 
preference being ‘giyen to freshly 
caught terrapin in good condition and 
from a single locality. Female breed- 
er& should be at least 514 inches long 
and the males over 3% inches; the ratio 
of females to males being about 10 to 1. 

Although terrapin are probably om- 
nivorous, fish has served as a staple ar- 
ticle of food for adults in the Bureau’s 
terrapin pounds at Beaufort. Blue 
crabs and fiddler crabs are fed occa- 
sionally. Oysters are an excellent food 
for the young ‘housed in the hot house 
during the Winter. As the jaws of the 
terrapin are relatively weak, it is im- 
portant to run whole fish, crabs and 
other similar material through a feed- 
cutter. Only perfectly fresh food 
should be used. 

At Beaufort, 100 adult terrapin con- 
sumed 300 pounds of fish in a season. 
As the cost of the kind of fish used 
averaged about two cents: per pound, 
the cost of food per head for the season 
was six cents. The cost of feeding the 
young was very much less. 

At.the Beaufort station plans are in 
progress for rearing terrapin on such 
a scale as will enable the Bureau to 
release upwards of 25,000 young for 
stocking purposes each year. This 
work is being conducted in cooperation 
with the State authorities. 


| K ffect of Diet on Mental Activity 


Nervous System Needs Proper Vitamins 
By ANDY HALL, M. D. 


Health Director, State of Illinois 


school may be nothing more than 

a poor choice of food. A short- 
age of vitamin B and G in the diet pro- 
duces injurious éffects. on the nervous 
system which reduces the mental alert- 
ness: of individuals. 

Red meat, poultry, fish, dairy prod- 
ucts, eggs, vegetables, cereals and 
fruits are all prominent in a list of 75 
food preparations specified -by Dr. 
Taliaferro Clark, of the United States 
a Le 
every paragraph read has been im- 
pressed upon the pupils. 

Approval of high schools under the 
authority of section 6386 of the School 
Laws is a function of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. The fol- 
lowing points are given. consideration: 
-Number of. teachers, qualification of 
teachers, -courses of study, program, 
library, laboratory equipment, building, 
records, detailéd reports, quantity and 
quality of work. , 
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Public ‘Health Service, as needed for 
an adequate food supply of school chil- 
dren, Manifestly all items are not rec- 
ommended for a single .meal nor the 
menu for a single day but all are re- 
quired for a well-rounded dietary pro- 
gram. 

Evidence of unbalanced or inade- 
quate variety of food ultimately shows 
itself in the fotm of. decayed teeth, 
rickets, physical weakness, pellagra, 
certain kinds of nervousness, eye dis- 
eases, scurvy and berriberri. These are 
end results, however, of complete or 
very pronounced deficiencies in essen- 
tial food requirements over extended 
periods. Minor departures from right 
diet may Cause moderate degrees of 
mental sluggishness, greater’ suscepti- 
bility to contagious diseases, the devel- 
opment of, physical defects, under- 
weight, restless habits, irritability and 
. the like. : 

There are, of course, a multitude of 
factors -beside diet which have pro- 


‘ae Afnaal Cumulative Index. 
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Is issued, after March 4 of each year, 


at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


YEARLY INDEX PAGE 2122 


every Monday issue. 
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P roviding Supplies of Game 


for Wisconsin Hunters + + + 


Propagation of Pheasants, ‘Furkeys, Ducks, 
and Partridges Undertaken at State Farm in’ 
Order to Care for Future Needs 


/ 


By DUANE H. KIPP ) 


Superintendent of Education and Publications, Conservation Commission, 
) State of Wisconsin , 


‘farm operated in Peninsula State 
Park.in Door County by the Con- 
servation Commission will 


A TRIP THROUGH the State game 


convince 


“anyone that in a very few years the 


new Department of Game of the Com- 
mission will mean as much to the hunt- 
ers. of Wisconsin as the Department of 
Fisheries has meant to the fishermen 
for years. 

In its first year of operation,~1929, 
the game“farm produced approximately 
6,000 pheasants: besides. several thou- 
sand pheasant eggs which were distrib- 


uted to cooperating groups.throughout . 


the State. This year work at the game 
farm is progressing on approximately 
four times as great a scale as it did 
last year. 

‘During a three months’ period this 
Spring there were approximately 40,- 
000 pheasant eggs laid on the game 
farm, of which nearly half were 
shipped away to cooperating sports- 
men’s groups who hatch, rear, and lib- 


‘erate the pheasants from the State eggs 


under the supervision of the State De- 
partment of Game, 


But activities at the game farm are 
not confined entirely to the ring-necke 
pheasant. Work is being carried 
with wild American turkeys, and ducks, 
and experimental work is carried on 
with several species of game animals. 

A 


The laying season for pheasants at 
the game farm begins early in the 
Spring. Birds reach the height of the 
laying season about June 1 and for 
about three weeks during this particu- 
lar period there were from 400 to 600 
eggs produced every day. Some hens 
lay as ‘many as 50 eggs apiece in a sea- 
son, although the average is less. 

At the State game farm all the eggs 
are set under chickens with average 
setting of 18 eggs per hen. All kinds 
of lightweight hens of a good brooding 
disposition are used for the setting, but 
Rhode Island Reds and Buff Orpfng- 
tons have been found the most satis- 
factory. It takes from 22 to 26 days 
for pheasant eggs to hatch. 

During. the time when the hens are 
on the nest-great pains are taken to 
prevent disease. All setting hens are 
deloused three times during the set- 
ting and each one is taken off her, nest 
daily to be fed and watered. — - 

When the pheasants Watch. they are 
transferred from the setting pen yard 
to brood coops in the rearing field 
within 24 hours. Each brood is kept 
with the mother hen, who is confined 
within a brood coop which is a bottom- 
less box with a _ slanting roof. and 
slatted. front. 

The extreme care taken of baby 
pheasants rivals that given to infants 
in the children’s hospital. They are 
fed four times daily, at 6, 10, 2 and 6 
o’clock.. The food is given to them on 
clean pieces of board which are boiled 
every day, as are the watering pans 


which are used in the field: The brood 
coops are moved their own width every 
day and the ground on which they sat 
is sprinkled with lime to avoid any 
chance of contamination. 

When the chicks are four weeks old 
their wings' are clipped to keep‘ them 
from flying too.far and after that dur- 
ing the Summer they are clipped about 
every three weeks. Pheasants are large 
enough to be distributed about. the 
State any time after they are 12 weeks , 
old. 
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Pheasants receive the emphasis at 
the game farm now and-will probably 
continue to receive it for several years. 
They. are being fawered in Wisconsin's 
game program because with pheasants 
success is practically assured and Wis- 
consin hunters will have a new and as- 
sured sport in a very few years. : 

But work is also being ‘carried on: in 
the propagation of other wild game 
birds. Perhaps the most interesting of 
the other activities “is the work being 
done with the wild American. turkey. 
These magnificent birds were at one 
time native to cemtain.parts of Wiscon- 
sin and it is the aim of the Conserva- 
tion Commission to restore the bird in 
sufficient quantities to make hunting 
practicable in at least some -of the 
places. , d 

Another species of which propaga- 
tion. experiments are being carried on 
is the Hungarian. partridge, a bird. éx- 
cellently adapted to certain parts of 
the State. About 65 pair.of these birds 
were imported from’ Germany last 
Spring, part of which were distributed 
to sportsmen’s groups for liberation 
and the rest of which were taken to the 
game farm for brood stock.’ These 
birds should thrive as well. in certain 
parts of the State as the pheasant is 
thriving in others. , 

Supplying game to Wisconsin hunters 
is an economic problem of tremendous 
importance. In. 1929 in Wisconsin 
there were considerably more than 
200,000 men and women who purchased 
hunting licenses. This is many times 
the number of hunters who invaded the 
woods and fields even as short a time 
as 10 years ago. The big question be- 
fore these thousands of hunters is: 
Will thé game supply hold up? | 

A 


The outlook is much more promising 
today than it was a few years ago. Per- 
haps because of depletion pymany hunt- 
ers became discouraged and, looked for 
extermination in a very few years, but 
today there is a gradually changing 
feeling. People have now come to the 
conclusion that seasons must be 
shorter, bag limits smaller, and ‘most 
important, that propagation work must 
be carried on in earnest. _ Supplement 
these three factors—shortér seasons, 
smaller: bag. limits, ‘and propagation— 
with efficient .law © enforcement, - and 


- Wisconsin will be assured’a perpetual 


supply of game birds and animals. 





State Regulation of F ireworks | 


_~ New Jersey Plants Must Be Registered 


By CHARLES R. BLUNT 


Commissioner of Labor, State of New Jersey : 


T's RECENT LAW enacted ~in 

1930, known as the Haines Fire- 
» works Regulations Act, regulat- 
ing the manufacturing, transporting 


~ and selling of fireworks in New Jersey, 


has resulted in all fireworks plants in 
the State being carefully investigated 
and recorded by this Bureau. 

There are eight fireworks plants op- 
erating in New Jersey in accordance 
with the law, having received a certifi- 
cate of registration issued by the De- 
partment of Labor. 

There are 14 fireworks plants oper- 
ating in the State without being prop- 
erly registered, principally due to the 
fact that it is impossible for them to 
obtain a bond as required by law. 

A 30-day limit has been placed by the 
plants not officially registered by this 
Department to provide a bond or dis- 
continue operations. ‘This is to be fol- 
lowed. up very carefully by the Bureau 
of Explosives and if the plants are then 
found to be operating without a certifi- 
cate of registration, they will be re- 
ferred to the Attorney General for such 
action as is prescribed in our Fire- 
works Regulations Act for violations of 
its provisions. * ’ 

Five hundred and fifty communities 
in the State of New Jersey were fur- 
nished with copies of this act, and are 
found influence over health, but diet is 
a very important ‘one which every in- 
telligent household can control in large 
degree. 


cooperating with the Department of La- 
bor in enforcing the law. These com- 
munities reported that over the Fourth 
of July only 32~-fires had occurred 
which could be ‘attributed to fireworks, 
Department of Labor on all fireworks 
with a loss not exceeding $2,000.} There 
was, however, a plant fire in New Jer- 
sey which the local authorities. claim 
caused a $15,000 loss. This loss was. 
confined to the plant and not to any 
surrounding property. 

'The accidents over the Fourth of 
July from fireworks reported by the dif- 
ferent communities total 498, most of 
which were of a minor character. Only 
one accident was_reported as resulting 
fatally. ' 

The records indicate that there are 
108 communities in New Jersey having 
ordinances prohibiting fireworks ex- ° 
cepting for display purposes and 18 
communities having ordinances prohib- 
iting fireworks: excepting certain kinds 
and for certain periods. There appear 
to be 291 communities that do not have 
fireworks ordinances. at 

The present law of the State, how- 
ever, prohibits the sale of firqworks in 
any community not having @n ordi- 
nance excepting’ between June 20 and 
July 5, both inclusive, ip any'year. 

The fireworks situation in New Jer- 
sey is being carefully looked after by 
the 22 factory inspectors of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the local communities 
and*State police, The cooperation we 
have received from aJl authorities is 
very ‘encouraging. We feel that we 
have the fireworks situation in New 
Jersey well in hand. 





